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PREFACE 

I HAVE always held the opinion that South America has created a 
gap in the annals o£ big game hunting in the world. Many excellent 
works have been produced on the subject in Africa, Asia and North 
America, but relatively little has been said of the opportunities present 
to shooters "South of the Panama". 

I have tried in a small way to fill some of this gap in this book, 
and to reveal to the would-be hunter some of the many challenges 
he faces on a shoot in the last of the "dark continents". 

I agree that the game are neither as large nor as vindictive as many 
of the African species, yet the jaguar, the third largest cat in the 
world, is a notable exception who can match both the lion and the 
tiger in strength and cunning, and the tapir can absorb more badly 
placed lead than most animals twice his size. 

Many of the grasslands areas have been compared to those of East 
Africa, but apart from deer and a few lesser animals the plains-game 
are conspicuous by their absence. Practically all species are both 
nocturnal and deep forest dwellers. They are also extremely shy and 
wary, and due to their environment very difficult to approach. In 
view of this and coupled with the ever-present danger of getting lost, 
the prospective hunter will require a reliable guide, fully versed in 
the habits of the game, and the vicinity over which they roam. 

Amer-indians, when far removed from alcohol, and the nauseating 
brews of their villages, are by and large scrupulously honest, won- 
derful bush men, and above average trackers. Their eyesight and 
powers of observation are so acute, that they will invariably point 
out the quarry when the sportsman cannot even distinguish it from 
its surroundings with the aid of a pair of binoculars. 

However, like all primitives, they make no distinction between a 
good or bad head, or a buck and a doe, and expect the hunter to shoot 
at everything they see. Usually it is unwise, yet often unavoidable, 
to ask an Indian for his opinion in any matter, as the tendency for 
him is to always tell you what he thinks you want to hear. In other 
words, the camp is always "near", the game is always "plentiful in 
that area", and the spoor they're following is always that of "the 
bull o' the woods". 

It is also very difficult to impress upon him that you want to do 
all the shooting, and the only satisfactory way out of this is to make 
sure that he leaves his own ancient musket at home, or as soon as he 
spots that trophy you've been tracking all day through sweltering 
jungle he'll let go with his cannon with commendable accuracy. 

9 
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He likes things his own way; he doesn't have to work for you or 
anybody else, so no matter how trying the circumstances are you 
can't afford to tell him off or lose your temper. If you do, he'll desert 
you for sure, and that may have disastrous consequences. Strike the 
happy medium; be pleasant without being over-friendly, and you'll 
find the Indian an enjoyable companion with an inexhaustible supply 
of energy. 

I have only spoken of hunting north of the Amazon, as my ex- 
perience has been limited to that section. However, excepting for the 
Whitetail Deer, all the game enjoy a wide distribution under similar 
conditions both north and south of that mighty river, so probably a 
good representative bag can be obtained in any area combining both 
grassland and tropical or equatorial forest. 

One thing also is certain, nowhere can the bigger game be got 
under the luxury and comfort of "modern safari" conditions, and 
during the wet months of the year, when the shooting is at its best, 
the average sportsman will more likely find them unbearable. 
However, that one fact — that none of the trophies can be offered to 
you on a plate — makes them even more desirable, and a South 
American hunt so memorable. 

S.E.B. 
Rupununi, 
British Guiana. 



CHAPTER ONE 

THE SAVANNAH DEER 
(Carriacus savannarum) 

"Watena aar, Watena aar" (a deer is coming, a deer is coming), my 
Wapishana packman shouted excitedly. 

I spurred Matador into a fast gallop and broke the belt of trees a 
hundred yards ahead. A deer sure was coming, and my buddy, 
Jerome Marques, was hard on his tail with whip and spurs going. I 
tried to cut him off, but seeing the safety of the bush only yards 
ahead, he piled on all the speed he knew to reach it. Jerome drew 
his gun and cut loose from forty yards, but the deer made a quick 
dash to his left, and was out of sight in the thick cover. 

I drew my horse up to my pal's, and was just about to curse our 
rotten luck when a fine four-point buck broke from the bush 300 
yards away, and lit out across the savannah in leaps and bounds. We 
both saw it together and soon were calling all the speed we could find 
from our two tough ponies. 

Matador, being somewhat fresher, drew ahead, and Jerome smartly 
swung away to the right to put distance between us in case I should 
manage to turn the buck in his direction. 

I was closing in fast. The buck was old and fat, with a heavy rack, 
and they haven't got the endurance of the younger ones, but can still 
outrun anything but the very best horseflesh. 

I had drawn up to fifty yards and pulled my gun from the scabbard 
to try a shot, when he reached the momentary safety of a small, 
rock-strewn hill. Jerome had already headed round the right of it, 
so I pulled my horse steeply to the left, and steadied him down to a 
fast canter. We cleared the hill and I could see Jerome bearing down 
on him fast through the trees. He told me later that the buck's tail 
had already dropped, a sure sign that he was licked. Then the shoot- 
ing started, but shooting at a running deer from a galloping horse 
is a pretty tricky business, and my pal seemed to be having a litde 
trouble stopping this one. Then suddenly the buck cut across the 
savannah in my direction and passed me at fifteen yards. I slammed 
in two quick shots, missed with the first, but hit him in the neck 
with the second. He slowed down, but Jerome flashed past me while 
I was reloading, and bowled him over, breaking his fore and hind 
legs. 

I remember that hunt very well. We shot four deer in four hours. 
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six in twenty-four ! — three of which were run down from horseback. 
But all hunts don't go so well as that one, and I can recall many 
that I'd rather forget about, where I worked twice as hard and 
brought home nothing. 

The deer in his many species is the most widely distributed and 
sought-after game animal in the world, whether it be for food or 
the taxidermist, and a good head of any member of this large family 
is a trophy of which one can be genuinely proud. His wariness, 
camouflage, acute senses, coupled with tremendous speed and en- 
durance over all types of terrain, make him a most elusive customer. 

South America gives shelter to innumerable sub-species of this 
large family, but principally in the north are found the Savannah 
deer (Carriacus savannaruni); the Bush deer {Broc\ets); and a Lesser 
Bush deer (Mazama vemorivaga), a midget dweller of the dense 
forest who stands no more than fifteen inches at the shoulder. 

The former is found in all areas of northern South America, where 
the jungle gives way to grassland; from the llanos in Venezuela, 
through the campos of Brazil and Guiana. He is first cousin to the 
Whitetail deer of the United States. Though somewhat smaller, he 
is similar in colour, and the antlers, which are only present in the 
buck, are unique in that all points spring from along the top edge 
of the main beam, and the brow point is most conspicuous, the rack 
rising upwards and outwards for some four inches, and then curving 
gracefully downwards and inwards towards the ends. In this respect 
he differs from other species, the Mule deer of the United States 
being a good example, where the main beam itself sub-divides and 
the brow point is not so well developed. 

Although the basic formation of all Whitetail antlers is invariably 
the same, one does come across variations in the structure, and occa- 
sionally complete freaks. Perhaps the freak I remember best of all 
had a cluster of three spikes springing straight up from either side 
of the head. 

In some racks, the extreme points of the main beam bend so close 
together that they almost touch; while in others they tend to grow 
straight up instead of dipping forward. Others are stubby and un- 
impressive. Some young bucks send up a long single spike in their 
second year, others send the spike together with brow point. Usually 
for the first two years all the growth is upwards, and then in subse- 
quent years the antlers begin their curve forward. 

The Savannah deer's colour can at times be most deceptive, but if 
one inspects individual hairs of his hide it can be seen that they are, 
in the adult animal, near black with light-brown tips. His throat, 
lower jaw, underparts, rump and tail are all white. The frontal 
portion of his face is black, dusted with grey hairs, but there are two 
broad white streaks running from just above the nostrils down to 
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the corner of the mouth, and two contrasting spots of black against 
the white background on either side of the lower jaws, just below 
the gums. 

There also tends to be a light, almost white, ring around each eye. 

The prominent bushy white tail, from which the North American 
species derives his name, is always held erect, just like a flag, when 
the animal is in flight, and is so conspicuous that very often it is the 
only target that the hunter can see when he spooks a deer in thick 
cover. The fawn is born quite red with numerous white spots, which 
gradually disappear until completely gone at five months old. He 
then begins to take on his mature coat, but even when fully grown 
the youngster retains the reddish tinge to his hair on the lower 
parts of his body, and this is what I believe gives him the appearance 
of being red when seen running in the open. As age creeps on he 
continues to get darker and darker, and I have seen some old bucks 
that were almost black and indeed starting to turn grey. On the 
other hand one occasionally comes across Savannah deer that are 
definitely red, like Bush deer. When found they always seem to be 
bigger than their normally-coloured brethren, and without a doubt 
they can run very much faster and further. I offer no explanation 
for this, as they are of the same species, but when a red Savannah 
deer leaps up ahead of a horse you know there is a long, hard chase 
in store, and the chances weighed heavily against you catching him. 

Habits 

The Savannah deer is by habit a lover of the wide open spaces, 
but by necessity, in areas where he is heavily hunted, he frequents 
the edges of the bush and mountain foot, and becomes almost entirely 
nocturnal. I have, however, seen him, in the Apure district of Vene- 
zuela, as a very tame and approachable chap. Out in the wide open 
llanos (and there it is very flat and treeless), I once saw no less than 
ten deer, grazing quietly with cattle, in the middle of the day. They 
ran away when my horse approached to within a hundred and fifty 
yards, but stood still again two or three hundred yards further off, 
and resumed feeding. This unorthodox behaviour is due to the fact 
that they are rarely shot in this area at all, as very few people in the 
Apure own a gun; and the Uaneros don't seem at all interested in 
running them down from horseback, a sport at which the Brazilian 
vaquero excels. 

The savannahs of Venezuela can produce some very fine trophy 
heads, but unfortunately at present, restrictions make it very difficult 
for the sportsman to enter the country with arms of any description. 

Where I live in the Rupununi of British Guiana, which is geo- 
graphically a continuation of the vast Rio Branco savannahs of 
Brazil, it is a different story. In the southern part it is rugged country, 
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poor grassland cut up by mountains and rivers, with large areas of 
scattered bush, and entirely surrounded on the south and east by the 
tropical forest. It is also the home of the Wapishana Indians, who 
are about 4,000 strong, and in the north we have the Macushi tribe, 
still more numerous. It is the presence of the Indian that has driven 
the Savannah deer back to the bush and up into the mountains, 
where he is almost completely nocturnal. 

All Indians, unfortunately, are most indiscriminate hunters, and 
think nothing of shooting quite young fawns and their mothers, a 
practice which can't be expected to make the species any more pro- 
lific, or approachable. There are no game laws, and hunting is an 
everyday, all the year round affair. 

If near a mountain range, the deer will usually climb some con- 
siderable way up the mountain side just as it is getting dawn, and in 
many places, where water and grass are found on mountain tops, 
they will reside permanently in this safer environment. When accli- 
matized the deer is as at home on a mountain side as is a mountain 
goat. 

The best times to find them out on the move are in the very early 
morning, or very late in the afternoon, grazing along the mountain 
foot; especially if a thick swamp runs right up to it, or a creek runs 
down out into the savannah, as deer like to drink water fairly early in 
the evening. If it is during the wet season, or in an area where the 
mosquitoes and sand flies are bad, they are almost certain to be still 
abroad some time after sun-up, and out again well before sundown. 
The flies are at their worst during the night and interfere with their 
grazing, and in many places even stop them sleeping at all during 
the day. Under these conditions a deer is easy to spot even without 
a pair of binoculars, as he is constantly jumping about, trying to 
get away from the biting insects. His normal method of grazing is 
a very suspicious one. He nibbles once or twice at pieces of grass, and 
then throws his head quickly up and has a good look round, and 
then, when he is satisfied of his safety, resumes feeding again. This 
makes him, during the dry season, a very difficult animal to ap- 
proach or to see before he sees you, even with the aid of field- 
glasses. 

Deer, especially does, don't move about very much, living and 
dying in the same locality they were born in. Sometimes, however, 
they are forced to, either by excess fly pests, or by fire. During the 
dry season when the grass is long and dry, fires sweep the country, 
chasing game before them. This is often more serious in countries 
where burning is controlled or prohibited, as before long somebody 
is bound to drop a match carelessly and start a really big one. In 
other places, such as the Rupununi, where the Indians start to drop 
matches for amusement as soon as the grass is dry enough to burn, 
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we never get really big fires, and consequently the game do not 
suffer so much. 

Where mountains are few and far between, the deer will select a 
thick patch of bush, or perhaps just lie up in a tall grass swamp, or 
nesde in alongside a creek during the daylight hours. At any rate, 
water must not be very far away, but it need not necessarily be in 
very large supply, and often deer may be drinking in a tiny spring 
quite unknown to the hunter. His habit of lying up in swamps in 
the open, is only particular to areas where he is less persecuted. In 
some of the outlying parts of Dadanawa ranch, which covers some 
2,600 square miles, I have put up many deer while running cattle 
through swampy country. They show little or no fear of cattle, and 
I have seen them grazing quite happily together. 

On one occasion we were half-way through a round-up, and I 
had about loo head of cattle alongside a big swamp. Suddenly 
another vaquero pointed, and there were three deer, two full grown 
and a litde fawn, calmly walking out of the swamp towards the 
cattle. We remained quite still and they passed within fifteen yards 
of our horses, walked right through the middle of the herd, and then 
passed nonchalantly on their way. Of course we had no gun! 
Another time I recall was even more amazing. We were driving 
about 400 head of range cattle towards the corrals, making a devil 
of a row, shouting and whooping to encourage the reluctant catde 
along, when two does appeared as if from nowhere trotting along 
with the herd, and then veered off in no hurry at all, passing not 
more than five yards from several of my men. At the time I was 
armed with a revolver, but I was on the far side of the drive and 
when the boys shouted out, I had no idea that the deer were so close, 
and failed to take advantage of the situation. 

Flight is not a deer's sole method of defence. I believe far more 
deer are passed unnoticed, as they "freeze", than are ever seen leap- 
ing across the savannah. A perfectly motionless deer, either standing 
or lying, with any reasonable amount of broken up background, is 
almost impossible to spot, and many of them will remain in this 
freezing position until the danger passes, unless one is hunting with 
dogs. 

The hunter must bear this in mind when searching a likely area 
for deer, even when scanning with a pair of binoculars, and go over 
the same piece of ground two or three times, preferably dividing up 
the site into foreground, middle distance, and background, and 
checking each section in turn. This is always most advisable, as often 
a grazing or prostrate deer may be hidden behind some cover, and 
if unaware of the hunter's presence may have come walking out into 
the open by the time you give the place a second going over. 

A doe in good condition, like a ewe, usually produces twins, and 
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she should have her first fitter before she is two years old, and varying 
according to environment and conditions may produce two sets in 
twelve months. 

It is most interesting to observe that apparendy a fawn is never 
troubled by "screw" worm infestation of the navel, caused by blow- 
flies, certainly I have never come across a case, though I have seen 
a great many young fawns. This is surprising, as in South America 
it is one of the most common complaints in the calf and the foal, 
especially during the wet season, and indeed it kills very many new- 
born animals on the open range every year. It is also peculiar that 
screw worms do not generally affect older members of the deer family 
following injury or shedding antlers. A great number of wounded 
deer escape each year, and then are shot later by other people, but I 
can only recall two instances of any being shot and having had 
"worm infestation" in an earlier wound. It must indeed be the 
Upper Hand that guards them, for I am sure that the flies must 
clamour around any blood spots on a deer, as they do in any domestic 
animal. 

Another plague is the tick, which they also seem to be immune to. 
In many areas the cattle are covered in them, and the horses' ears 
actually bend over with their weight. Indeed, I have seen some severe 
cases where the nostrils have been so plugged up with tick that the 
horse has had difficulty in breathing freely. 

From time to time we have had numerous young fawns brought 
to us at the ranch by Indians, and we have raised them on a bottle 
of cow's milk and then got them eating quite a variety of food. 
They do well in captivity but are invariably killed by dogs eventually, 
as they lose their fear of them, and tend to become too inquisitive. 
Another mistake they make is that they are apt to wander too far 
from the house, and require a bell around their necks, or at any rate 
a broad conspicuous collar, otherwise they are sure to be shot by 
some trigger-happy hunter. We lost so many in this way that I 
stopped my vaqueros catching them in the savannah — they tire very 
quickly when small and a horse easily overtakes them. 

I have known several cases where people have caught new-born 
fawns in the open, and then an irate mother has appeared on the 
scene after hearing its cries, and run gallandy up to the person 
holding it in an effort to drive the enemy away. Gratefully, such 
cases are rare, as the Amer-indian hunter cannot resist the oppor- 
tunity of killing first the mother and then the fawn. 

I have heard that when a deer is castrated the buck fails to shed 
his antlers annually as in the normal way. In support of this, I recall 
some years ago when one of my vaqueros caught a young male fawn 
while he was riding out to a sleeping place on the round-up, and 
very cruelly castrated it, and ear-marked it with the ranch's mark. 
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All ranches cut the ears of their cattle in particular designs, so as to 
be able to recognize them quickly without looking for the brand. 
Some four or five years later in that same vicinity, another Indian 
shot that same castrated buck, recognizing it by the ear-mark. It 
was very fat and sleek, and the anders were extremely well developed! 

The Savannah deer is essentially a solitary dweller. For all the 
bunches I've seen I must have seen a hundred other single ones. The 
largest number I ever saw together were ten, in the Apure llanos of 
Venezuela; in the Rupununi I have seen five. Mostly, pairs, and 
threes, are family groups, that is to say, a mother with one or two 
growing youngsters. As a rule, though they will usually remain in 
the same vicinity, they will start to feed apart from their mothers 
as soon as they lose their spots. 

There appears to be no particular mating season amongst the 
species, and fawns can be seen at all times of the year. The majority 
do tend to be born during the dry season, but I recall one occasion 
in the month of June, in the height of our wet season, when an 
Indian very proudly told me that he had just shot two fat does, and 
that both of them were heavy with twins. Needless to say I was more 
disturbed than impressed, as such practices do not help to increase 
the deer populadon, but it did go to show up their haphazardness 
in breeding. 

Bucks are not normally found together with the does, unless there 
is a sexual interest, which may be at any time, as there is no specific 
"rutting" season. 

During such times one occasionally is lucky enough to find two 
bucks battling it out together over a love affair, with an admiring 
doe standing by watching the proceedings. They go at it quite 
ferociously and are so concerned in their combat, that they are very 
easy to approach, and a well-placed load of buck-shot between the 
two locked heads can often bag both together with the one cartridge. 

Going by statistics, it seems that the further north one goes the 
heavier the species becomes. The heaviest Whitetails come from 
British Columbia and the North-Western States, and a good buck 
there may go over 300 pounds on the hoof. As you move further 
south his weight seems to drop, and one in Mexico may only dress 
out at around 50 pounds. Down my way, the biggest doe I ever shot 
only weighed 74 liveweight, and the biggest buck just over 100 
pounds. 

The antlers, too, tend to be smaller. A first-class Guiana head has 
four points on either side, that is including the brow point, whereas 
a mature northern head usually has five. I have come across one or 
two five-pointers in British Guiana, but they are exceedingly rare, 
and the finest head I ever saw, shot in the Rupununi savannahs, had 
five points on either side, though the fifth was a very small one of 
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only two inches, and the main beams measured twelve, and twelve 
and a half inches respectively. A good four-pointer will probably 
measure around thirteen inches along the main beam, with a brow 
point of say three inches. The other two points may go five, and 
three, the lower one being the longest. The base of the main beam in 
this case would be around four inches in circumference. In old bucks 
the antlers flatten out considerably at the second point, often to about 
a width of two inches, and the whole thing will be well gnarled for 
at least five inches up from the base. A good three-pointer still makes 
a very good trophy, and may go eleven inches along the main beam, 
and the anders will be sharper and less gnarled, and take an excellent 
polish. 

One of the most impressive heads I ever saw, shot by an Indian 
vaquero of mine, was still in velvet. It measured just over thirteen 
inches along the main beam, which had a beaudful graceful curve 
downwards and inwards, until the ends were only four inches apart. 
It was a four-pointer, and all the points, including the brow point, were 
an equal length of four and a quarter inches. Even this, however, 
compares very poorly with the larger species of Whitetail found in 
North America. In Arizona, where they are at their smallest, a good 
buck may have a sixteen-inch rack, and the beams of Northern 
Whitetails often run to as much as twenty-five and twenty-six inches! 

My observations reveal that the shedding of antlers, though annual, 
is irregular. At all times of the year one seems to come across bucks 
with antlers in "velvet", while others still have full racks or none 
at all. 

I have seen antlers of white bone, but this is most unusual and 1 
can only recall seeing two or three, the antlers being normally a 
mahogany-brown, or occasionally black. 

Mr. Lee, the Georgetown zoo curator, tells me that the period 
between antler shedding in any particular animal is usually around 
nine months. Fresh antlers in velvet spring up in less than three 
months to full size following the shedding, and therefore, normally, 
a buck may be without his antlers on two occasions over a period of 
twelve months. 

During the growth of new antlers, which are covered in skin with 
fine short hair known as "velvet", they are heavily charged with 
blood vessels, and have a very high temperature. Presently this blood 
supply is cut off by the appearance of a knot of bone at the base, and 
the antlers begin to harden up, and the animal subsequently begins 
to sharpen them, and rub off the hair against trees and rocks. 

Under normal conditions antlers should reach the peak of their 
development immediately before the mating season, but as fawns 
appear on the savannah at all times of the year, then in South 
America there are obviously no fixed mating seasons. 
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Hunting Deer 

There are no less than six methods of hunting deer, regularly 
employed in South America. They are : 

(i) still hunting along regular deer trails, or up mountain sides; 

(2) tracking and stalking; 

(3) burning grass; 

(4) hunting them with dogs; 

(5) shooting them at night with flashlight; and 

(6) killing them from horseback, either by gun or by lassoing. 

Although the visiting sportsman may only use one of these methods, 
it is advisable for him to become conversant with all six. The latter 
is the most unlikely of them he will attempt, lassoing being an art in 
itself, requiring years of experience, and the horsemanship necessary, 
far above the standard of average riders. 

(i) Still Hunting. Deer are very conservative in their habits, as 
has been observed; living their entire lives within a few miles of one 
locality, and to a great extent following the same trails to and from 
home day after day. If the area is one that is regularly hunted, they 
will probably never be seen in the heat of the day, as before the sun 
has had a chance to warm their backs they will have retreated to 
their cover, and will not come out again until after dusk. The hunter 
then, on knowing that deer are present in the area, having previously 
seen them or their tracks, must first determine the most likely place 
where they will be lying up. If there are mountains or hills close by, 
it is fairly certain that they will retire to the higher ground to rest. 
If this be the case, then choose an observation spot, if possible, over- 
looking where a swamp runs up to the foot of the hill, or where there 
is a re-entrant in the side of it; or better still where a creek flows 
down into the savannah. Generally speaking, in good deer country, 
any spot adjacent to thick cover is likely to be a favourable one. 

The hunter must then arrive at the spot a good hour before day- 
break, and having pre-determined where on the mountain slope he 
wishes to wait, climb up to the position, preferably from down wind. 
Three or four hundred feet up should be ample, and give all-round 
observation. It is much better if one can climb the required height a 
good way down wind, and then work one's way as quietly as possible 
along the slope to the desired spot. This prevents spooking any deer 
directly below where the hunter is waiting during the dark period. 
Having arrived at your position, just sit quietly and wait for it to get 
light. I prefer hunting alone when using this method, as two men 
make a devil of a row scrambling up the side of a hill in the dark. 
I usually take along a sandwich, and take this opportunity of eating 
it to help pass the time. 
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A very good pair of binoculars that work well in poor light condi- 
tions are a boon, and the hunter can scan down hill as soon as it is 
light enough to use them. If you have chosen a high rocky outcrop 
you'll probably find you have a splendid view. Listen as well as look; 
a deer returning home in the morning dislodges quite a number of 
stones on his way up the hillside, and this may betray his presence 
some time before you actually see him. 

Assuming that the hunter is lucky, two situations may present 
themselves. Either he will see the deer climbing up direcdy under 
him, or alternatively at some distance obliquely to his position. The 
first case is straightforward, the animal is quite unsuspicious, and if 
the wind is in the right quarter, and you keep perfectly still he will, 
if you are in his path, run right into you. Bide your time, wait until 
he is in easy range for a clean kill, and then nail him. If your weapon 
is a shotgun this is no problem at close range, with a heavy load hke 
Special SG or even one as light as BB, on the other hand, if it is a 
rifle, then place your shot just above the breast bone in a frontal 
target. 

In the alternative situation the deer is climbing some distance 
away from you, and therefore will pass a good way, possibly out of 
range, from your present position. If he is up wind of you, and the 
going is not over-rough you can move across. He will probably be 
feeding as he climbs, but be most careful only to move forward as 
he feeds, and not as he climbs. With a scope-sighted rifle you 
shouldn't have to move far. Take a good rest, use the sling, and try 
for the shoulder shot; but with a quick-expanding soft-nose bullet, 
even if you should hit him too far back behind the shoulder, you'll 
still get him. I have never considered myself a crack enough shot to 
risk shooting deer through the head with a rifle, but if it's a trophy 
you're looking for you wouldn't want to anyway. 

The shotgun hunter in this latter situation is at a disadvantage, 
as he must continue to stalk up to within forty yards to be sure of 
killing, unless he uses the single rifled slugs, which in suitable guns, 
give reasonable accuracy and great killing power up to loo yards. 

On the other hand the procedure can be reversed in the late after- 
noon, as one waits for the deer to descend from the high ground out 
to the plain. In this case take up a vantage point on a high piece 
of ground overlooking the area where the animal is likely to come 
down. Again, down wind of the favourable spot, scanning con- 
stantly with the glasses. 

Indians are very good at spotting deer at remarkable distances 
with the naked eye, and if accompanied by one the sportsman may 
get opportunities that he would otherwise have missed had he been 
alone. This transition of deer from the high ground to the plain 
often takes place in the very last minutes of light, and the patient 
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hunter who waits for this time, instead of going home empty- 
handed, quite often carries back the venison. 

Rifle shots, especially when the weapon is fitted with open sights, 
can sometimes be very tricky, due to bad light, in the early morning 
and late afternoon, and it is advisable to carry along a shotgun as 
well. I remember on one occasion seeing two deer emerge from a 
patch of cover during the very last minutes of light, but it was so 
dark that I just couldn't figure out the iron sights on my rifle at all; 
they were quite close, and had I been armed with a scatter-gun I 
might well have shot both. Scope-sighted rifles are excellent under 
poor light conditions, and their use will be dealt with more fully 
later on. 

The third aspect in this type of shooting is to sit waiting for deer 
along well-beaten trails. This can be very profitable in areas where 
they are plentiful, but in thinly populated hunting grounds it may 
just mean long fruitless hours killing mosquitoes. It is, however, 
more a technique for Bush deer, and will be mentioned together 
with that species. 

I know an old Brazilian vaquero who used to keep his family 
regularly in venison, by waiting at a certain pond in the afternoon 
for the deer to come and drink. More remarkable still was that he 
was killing them with a bow and arrow, which might encourage 
any of you who may be archers. He would lie concealed just aside 
from their trail at the water's edge, and so confident was he, that he 
might well pass up a few of the earlier visitors knowing that some of 
the bigger fellows would arrive later on. Neither did he use such 
perfect and powerful equipment as does the modern bow hunter. 
Just a light bow of around thirty pounds' pull, and bamboo-shafted 
arrows, with heads of flattened metal bound on with twine and 
sharpened with a file ! 

(2) Tracking and Stalling. Tracking and stalking are two distinct 
arts, though they are often used in conjunction with one another, 
and to obtain prowess in them requires years of practical experience. 
Indeed many hunters may never achieve more than a minute degree 
of competence. Tracking is basically the ability to observe the smallest 
details and signs, a thing which children seem to be most adept at, 
but invariably lose with age. Primitive tribes are usually good 
trackers, but I have nevertheless met many Indians who were quite 
hopeless at it. The aboriginals of Australia, I believe, display qualities 
in this field which are quite phenomenal. 

It is often necessary to resort to tracking when following up 
wounded game, but I know many Indians who do all their hunting 
by following up fresh spoor, which eventually leads them to the 
animal's lair. 

The beginning and end of the wet season are the best times of year 
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for this method of shooting; the height of the rains is not so suitable 
as a deluge is too likely to descend at the wrong time and obliterate 
all the signs we've been following so carefully. I like to see a fairly 
heavy downpour of rain about four o'clock in the morning, as this 
washes out all the old spoor, and also eliminates following a deer's 
wanderings from the afternoon before, but if any heavy rain falls 
after you've taken up the trail in the early morning then you might 
as well go home and take the day off as far as tracking is concerned. 

It is at times very difficult to determine what is a fresh track and 
what isn't. A track in bone dry sand will look much the same as 
soon as it's made, as it will do in a month's time, if there has been 
no rain. On the other hand a print in dust will be covered almost 
immediately there is a slight breeze. Tracking under very arid condi- 
tions is a losing battle, and extremely wet conditions are not much 
better. 

A track of a good deer, in firm ground, will measure about two 
inches from toe to heel ; anything larger than that indicates a really 
big one, and anything much smaller, one not worth following. If 
the spoor was considerably larger than this I would immediately 
suspect that the owner was a Bush deer — a larger species. However, 
partially obliterated signs made by hogs, or a calf, can be most mis- 
leading. The deer track is a slim, sharply-pointed, two-toed mark, 
but with little or no space showing between the two toes, and he 
tends to dig in at the point, especially when running. A pig track is 
much broader, yet still pointed, and usually displays considerable 
space between the toes, leaving a ridge of earth between them, and 
he plants his feet more flatly. Also over most types of ground, the 
two false toes behind the pig's feet make a clear impression behind 
every track, and this is conclusive. The spoor of a calf is very much 
larger than either the deer or the hog, being much more oval in 
shape, and should not deceive anyone when appearing on good 
tracking country, and anyhow it will inevitably be pursued by the 
larger tracks of its mother. 

I must admit having been confused on one occasion by the spoor 
of a few sheep which had strayed some way from home, their foot- 
prints being almost identical to that of a deer. 

When a deer is walking undisturbed, the track of the rear hoof is 
placed some inches in front of the track of the fore foot on the same 
side, and likewise on the opposite side. Consequently the trail appears 
as two sets of two prints following each other in a staggered line, 
with little or no displacement of soil. A measurement from the 
rearmost track in a pair, or in other words that of one of the fore 
feet; to the foremost track in the following pair, or that is to say, 
the opposite back foot, will give the approximate length of the 
animal. 
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A deer in flight is easily detected by its spoor, as the tracks are a 
great distance apart, and dig into the ground throwing up earth 
behind them, while the two toes of the hoof are splayed out con- 
siderably. In areas where mosquitoes and sandflies are bad, the tracks 
commonly appear in a haphazard fashion, with a large displacement 
of earth and no fixed direction. This is because when tormented by 
these pests the deer leaps and jumps high into the air, round and 
round in circles, to try and avoid them while feeding. 

When in doubt as to the identity of an animal I am pursuing, but 
having found a place where he has recently lain down to rest, I often 
use the following dodge, which has impressed on more than one 
occasion, the Indians accompanying me. I moisten the palm of my 
hand with my tongue, and then smack it smardy down on to the 
bedding ground. The hairs of whatever animal had been lying there 
will remain sticking to it! It may be necessary to test two or three 
places in the spot, as on the first attempt possibly only white hairs 
from the underparts will show, and these may just lead to confusion. 

When hunting deer in this fashion, I like to do so with three other 
fellows. They will follow the sign, and I will walk with them carry- 
ing the rifle or shotgun. When we come to places where I think 
possibly the animal has "lain up", I ease off the safety catch, and get 
ready for a snap shot as he breaks cover. Quite often when the hunter 
is himself following the spoor, deer will get up a good way in front 
of him, and he will thus lose opportunities by being too engrossed 
in the tracking process. The three fellows are necessary for the tech- 
nique I use. One in the middle starts to follow the tracks, pointing 
each one out as he goes with a stick, and not moving on to the next 
one until its whereabouts has been determined. It is very easy, when 
following too hurriedly, to lose a spoor, and then on turning about, 
to find all the sign obliterated by one's own footsteps. The two other 
trackers are placed one on either side and make sure that the animal 
has not veered off at an angle. When the chap in the centre loses it, 
one of his companions takes it on from there, and so it goes on. The 
process can be speeded up greatly in the early morning, following a 
night's dew. An animal moving through long grass brushes off the 
dew and lays the grass aside. This is most conspicuous when ob- 
served from directly behind, or more so from horseback. The whole 
business, however, becomes very difficult over rocky or hard ground, 
especially with such a light animal as the deer. It becomes a question 
of observing the most minute details, such as a dislodged stone, a 
piece of hair on a bush, or broken twigs. I find it profitable in these 
cases to try and by-pass such places and pick up the spoor further on, 
but this is not always possible, and of course the deer may be lying 
in just one of those places you pass up. 

Some time ago when I was following up two deer together with a 
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Wapishana boy, the sign was that of a doe and a large youngster, 
but confused me when we first located it, as they appeared to be 
travelling in opposite directions down the same path! My boy 
promptly put me right, and I felt silly for not having realized it 
myself, that in actual fact the large fawn was trying to suck its 
mother, who, reluctant to oblige, kept walking ahead. The doe gives 
milk to her offspring in a similar manner to cattle and sheep; the 
little one standing alongside her and facing towards its mother's tail. 
Hence the tracks in reverse directions ! 

On quite a number of occasions I have had game of various descrip- 
tions warned of my approach by birds, who seem to be perched close 
to the animal with the sole purpose of betraying the arrival of an 
enemy. This is not a coincidence; there is definitely an understanding 
between the two. The tick birds on the African rhino of course, are 
a classic example of a similar situation, the near-sighted rhino relying 
largely on their alarm when danger approaches. 

Stalking, as distinct from tracking where the quarry has not yet 
been sighted, is the art of approaching an already spied animal to 
within shooting range. 

With the advent of the scope-sighted rifle with its long-range 
hitting power, this art has largely taken a back seat, but the Indian, 
armed with bow and arrow, or single-barelled shotgun, is still a great 
exponent of it. 

The deer, despite his acute senses and wariness, is an incredibly 
easy animal to approach, so long as the hunter bears in mind certain 
factors. The most important of these is the wind. A deer can smell 
a man at a very great distance, and on many occasions I have seen 
one spook at least a mile ahead of me, in country where he couldn't 
possibly have seen me, but with a strong steady breeze carrying my 
scent towards him. Therefore, in order to kill him by the stalking 
method, it is first necessary to see him, before he sees you! In this 
respect again the Amer-indian excels. Indians have pointed out deer 
to me, grazing in thick swamps, four and five hundred yards away, 
that I couldn't see no matter how hard I looked. Then the animal 
would move and betray itself. 

Before commencing a stalk the direction of the wind must be deter- 
mined by one of several means. In a strong breeze, of course, the 
grass is bent under its weight, and there is no problem. In many 
instances on the other hand, movement of the air is so slight that 
there is no conscious feel of it, or visible indications, but there is 
always a "light air", and sufficient for the animal to detect the 
human scent. 

Under these conditions I usually resort to the sailor's trick. Moisten 
a finger in the mouth and hold it above the head, and even the 
slightest puff of breeze will then register as a cold feeling on the 
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corresponding side of your finger. Or alternatively if one strikes a 
match, its direction can be observed by the drifting of the smoke. 
In stronger winds, a handful of grass seeds, or dry sand, all are good 
indicators when released from the hand overhead. 

Air currents often change quite unexpectedly in the tropics, so one 
must constantly be testing for them, and the very experienced man 
can often detect these irregularities by the feel of them on the side 
of his face or neck. 

Let us assume now that the hunter is only armed with a shotgun, 
and therefore requires to get within forty yards of the animal before 
firing. 

A deer's eyes are set, like those of a cow and a horse, in such a way 
that he cannot see anything in the distance while his head is down 
grazing. Realizing this handicap he constantly raises his head, and 
he may only bow it again for two or three seconds at a time, to 
nibble the grass, before taking another good look round to see that all 
is well. These two or three seconds are when the hunter must move 
forward, and I do so at a running walk at that. It takes experience 
to know just when the animal is going to look up again, and then 
you freeze. If the flies are bad, he will be scampering about rather 
like a lamb playing. Don't move while he's scampering; wait until 
he stops for a second to graze, and then run forward quietly. 

Khaki clothes seem to be the best camouflage, white is definitely 
out. All the good stalkers I know remove their hats; I do also but 
don't really believe it to be necessary. The whole success of the 
operation depends on the hunter remaining absolutely motionless 
while the animal is watching; and as long as you don't move while 
the deer's head is up, forty yards is an easy mark to reach. Wait till 
he resumes feeding again, raise the gun slowly, and that's it. The 
deer's intelligence is obviously not great; he sees the hunter all the 
time, but because it is a stationary object it doesn't worry him; he 
passes it ofif as being a tree or a bush, yet an Indian can walk to 
within fifteen yards of a deer in open country, without a tree or bush 
within a hundred yards, and shoot him with a bow and arrow ! 

Not long ago, riding along with a friend of mine, both of us 
unarmed, we spied a doe feeding nonchalandy along the edge of a 
swamp at about eight o'clock in the morning. My companion at 
once asked me to hold his horse for him, while he tried to approach 
her near enough to hit her on the head with a stone ! I laughed, but 
away he went. In about five minutes he had got so close to her that 
a well-placed rock might have done the trick. When he was within 
ten yards, she actually lay down for a rest, and at this instance my 
friend ran forward to within three or four yards of her before she 
leapt away, only to stop again some thirty yards off for a second look! 

Another fellow I know does all his stalking from on top of a tame 
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riding cow. He lies low in the saddle, approaching slowly, and when 
within range shoots them one-handed with a 20-bore shotgun! 

(3) Burning Grass. In the old days in the Rupununi, when there 
was an excess of deer, burning grass to hunt them was the Indians' 
biggest ritual. There were special times of the year for doing it; 
Christmas, height of the dry season, when the grass in the swamps 
was bone dry and long, was one of them. It was a wholesale slaughter, 
and was largely responsible for the great diminishing in the deers' 
numbers. Popular places were mountain valleys where the wind, 
necked down, would howl through in the heat of the day. News of a 
hunt would be a signal for the whole tribe to gather, armed with 
their muzzle-loaders, and other ancient artillery. They would start at 
one end of the valley, up wind, and lay a string of fires across it. Then 
the men would spread out, covering the whole front of the fire and 
some way ahead of it. The blaze, fanned by the strong breeze, would 
race through and put up every single animal lying in front of it. So 
intense would be the following barrage that only when so many deer 
began running away together, could the odd one escape in the 
confusion. 

An Indian never knows when he has had enough to eat, and will 
never leave anything for another day. This is probably the reason 
why he spends the best part of his life hungry. 

This method is still used today, but on very small scales in some 
of the remoter areas, in the mountains. There are usually only about 
half a dozen hunters, and such a trip can be well worth while going 
on. 

(4) Hunting Deer with Dogs. In this field both the Brazilian and 
Amer-indian excel. They use the most mangy and disreputable dogs 
imaginable, and it is amazing how they can muster up sufficient 
energy to catch an animal with so much stamina as the deer. They 
are not trained to follow any particular scent, and they are very likely 
to leave the trail the hunter wishes them to follow, in pursuit of 
some other animal. Nevertheless many of them are exceptionally 
good, and unless the hunter follows them up quickly after they leave 
hot on the heels of a wounded deer, then he's not going to find very 
much left for the pot after he gets there. 

Dogs are usually employed to chase deer from thick cover. In most 
savannah areas, bordered by tropical forest, there are scattered patches 
of bush known as bush islands, where the game like to lie up during 
the day. Several guns are required in this type of shooting, and are 
posted at numerous vantage points at the down wind end of the 
island. The beaters, accompanied by the dogs, then enter the cover 
up wind, and spreading out beat the whole area towards the gun men. 

I find this a most exciting form of hunting, as one is never sure 
what kind of game the dogs will find in the bush, or drive out before 
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them. It can either reveal Savannah deer or Bush deer, and is an 
excellent method of shooting the latter, who seldom ever ventures 
out into the open, and the chance of finding a jaguar is ever-present. 
One must be prepared, with finger on the safety catch, for game 
breaking cover some distance ahead of the dogs. The shots will very 
often be tricky running ones, with the view interrupted by trees, 
and I find the double-barrelled and repeating shotguns the best 
weapons. Even in the event of a shot only wounding the animal the 
dogs are almost sure to catch it. 

I have actually seen some of these mongrels put up an unwounded 
deer in open savannah, and run him down in less than a mile. On 
drawing up with the animal the dog will seize him by the thigh, and 
pull him down, and require no help from other stragglers in the 
pack to kill him. Unfortunately, these dogs are often allowed to run 
wild at will, and in cattle country they can account for more than 
one dead calf the rancher finds on the range, and of course a great 
number of fawns. Usually, there is only one good leader in the bunch, 
and the rest just a barking nuisance value. One such leader, named 
"Giant", who belonged to an out-station man of mine, was always 
first in at the kill. When after some time he died, my man found 
that the rest of the pack was quite useless without him. 

Frequently bucks, when run to a standstill or roped from horse- 
back, will try and turn the tables and attack the horse or dogs. 

To my mind a good single dog who will follow his master quiedy 
on a leash is an asset at any time. In the event of an animal being 
wounded he need only be released to hold him. If in addition he 
can follow game by scent without barking when the quarry is close 
by, then he is worth his weight in gold. 

I currently run a pack of mongrel hounds myself, and find them 
to be most eiScient. The leader is a little shaggy-haired chap with a 
bit of Airedale blood in him. He is not at all fast, but has bags of 
stamina. I only need to turn a running deer in his direction once, and 
he will draw alongside and trip it immediately by seizing it by the 
thigh, then, as soon as the deer is down, he transfers his grip in a 
flash to the throat. As long as my horse is fast enough to turn the 
deer towards him, he usually can make the kill within three or four 
hundred yards. 

(5) Shooting by Flashlight. In areas where, due to persecution, the 
deer has become completely nocturnal; the only way of bringing 
home the venison is to shoot him at night with the aid of a flashlight. 
If, for instance, he spends the daylight hours on the mountain tops, 
even dogs will be unlikely to smell him out, losing the trail amongst 
the large boulders, and, of course, never being able to work up any 
speed. 

I was introduced to this method by a BraziUan vaqucro who assured 
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me that it was a hundred per cent sure way of knocking over a deer 
every time you go out. He may have been guilty of some exaggera- 
tion, but without a doubt it is the most effective form of hunting I 
know. 

The three necessary requirements are only a pitch black night, a 
powerful flashlight, and a shotgun. 

I believe the pitch black nights to be the most essential. That means, 
all nights when there is a moon are out, and starlit nights are no 
good either. Generally the wet season cloudy ones, with a bit of 
drizzle, are the most favourable; deer love it in the rain. 

The third night after full moon should be ideal as on the latitude 
where I hve, one can get from about 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. hunting. 

As a rule I take along a fellow to shine the light for me, and, as a 
test, if I can see him fairly clearly when he switches the light off, 
then it's not a dark enough night; but still, something might turn up. 

I have given considerable time and thought to this question, of 
why you should not be able to shoot a deer with a flashlight on a 
moonlit night. As the deer are there, as they are on a pitch black 
night, the light in their eyes must have the same dazzling effect. 
Yet the fact remains, that in nine cases out of ten at any rate, it is 
impossible. In my opinion the answer simply is, that the deer sees 
the hunter approaching before the light comes to bear on his eyes, 
and of course immediately becomes suspicious, and doesn't hang 
around to give the matter closer investigation. 

I know from hard-won experience gained by many hours of fruit- 
lessly wandering about the savannahs on moonlit nights, that you 
are exceedingly lucky if you as much as even catch a glimpse of a 
pair of eyes, let alone get a chance for a shot. Whereas a hunt in 
exactly the same area on a really dark night may call for two or three 
extra fellows to help carry back the results. 

I use a very powerful light; it carries eight torch batteries and 
throws a beam a good 150 yards. Every time I go out I fill up with 
new batteries, and always carry spare ones and bulbs with me. It's 
also a good idea to take along a spare light, and then you can alter- 
nate between the two. As far as possible I try to wear dark-coloured 
clothes, and roll my trousers up to the knee, to minimize the noise 
they make brushing together and against the undergrowth. I feel 
boots have the same drawback, and I always hunt bare-footed, yet 
this is by no means essential. 

The third requirement is a good shotgun. Rifles are unnecessary in 
nine cases out of ten, the ranges are very close, and it is always very 
difficult to see the sights on them unless they are of the telescopic 
type, whereas the scatter-gun only has to be pointed. I load with 
heavy shot, usually special SG, as I require on the spot, one-shot 
kills; for this reason I recommend nothing else but the shoulder shot. 
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Head shots have a habit of sometimes going astray, and deer hit 
behind the shoulder often find the energy to run a couple of hundred 
yards. If you wound a deer in the dark you don't stand much chance 
of finding it again, unless you have a dog on a leash. I prefer the 
double-barrelleds in 12-gauge; they have the advantage that should 
your first cartridge be a dud, then you can fire the other barrel 
without making any noise reloading. 

Distances are most deceptive at night, varying on the power of the 
flashlight. At first the hunter can see only the animal's eyes, at maybe 
120 yards range. They appear as two separate lights, somewhat like 
the colour of an electric light bulb, and are an elongated diamond 
shape. As the hunter approaches, the form of the deer materializes, 
usually at around seventy yards. This is when the mistake of think- 
ing you're close enough occurs. It is just a case really of keeping 
cahn, for it is quite easy to get to within twenty yards, as long as the 
wind is in your favour, and the approach is made fairly slowly and 
with absolute silence. Experience is the only tutor in this respect. 

I remember the first time I tried to kill a deer by this method. 
That morning, while rounding up in the area, I had seen the tracks 
of a good-sized fellow following a creek bed. Older spoor convinced 
me that this was his regular routine. The nights were dark with 
no moon, so I decided to return for him after dusk. At home I fixed 
a powerful light to my double-barrelled 12-bore, securing it with 
adhesive tape in front of the fore end, and under the barrel. I had 
used this method tiger hunting at night, and also for shooting 
caiman. My light has an adjustable head, so after first making sure 
that the beam is dead in line with the gun, I adjust the elevation 
so that I can see both my sights clearly in the case of a rifle, or just 
along the barrel in a shotgun, so that I am firing directly down the 
shaft of light. So sighted, the firearm is co-ordinated with the flash- 
light at any range. 

Having prepared my artillery, I saddled a good tame horse and 
rode out to the place where I had seen the tracks, arriving there just 
as it was getting dark. I waited until it was pitch black, with no 
red sky left to the west, and then moved slowly forward up wind, 
shining my light in big arcs from right to left at the full range of 
the beam. I had not gone more than ten minutes before I picked up 
the powerful eyes of an animal lying in the grass, only twenty yards 
away. To tell you die truth I had no idea that it was a deer, but 
thought it was probably an ocelot, so bright were the eyes. I dis- 
mounted and gave him the right barrel, but as the gun kicked I lost 
sight of him. Leaving my horse I moved cautiously forward. Sud- 
denly there was a commotion to my left, and I spun round in time 
to give him the choke as he ran past me at point-blank range, and 
then, much to my surprise, found that it was a deer. Well, that was 
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the easiest venison I ever brought home, and the first of many by 
this method. After you locate them most of them are easy, and you 
get home early. 

I think the best time is just after it gets really dark, when the deer 
have just come out from their sleeping place. I've been out a couple 
of times in the early hours of morning between three and four 
o'clock, but I've rarely ever seen anything. Nowadays I scarcely go 
out alone, but take along maybe two other fellows. One is to hold 
the light and the other is, optimistically, to carry the deer; I walk 
along behind the one shining the light. That first trip was the last 
I ever made on horseback, as the horse really makes too much noise 
to guarantee regular success. We walk very slowly, shining the light 
in wide arcs from right to left and then back to the right. Then I 
switch off the light for a few seconds to ease the battery, and we 
move forward. When we sight a deer, or rather his eyes, we move 
swiftly and quietly up to him. The light seems to transfix him, and 
he usually remains quite still, just raising and lowering his head and 
his rear end. On quite a few occasions he will come towards the 
light, maybe at a run, and you get a very close shot. Sometimes, to 
be contrary, he runs away and you lose him. I never try running 
shots, and if one starts to run away I prefer not to shoot; you're still 
pretty sure to see another one later on. The risks of missing or 
wounding an animal in the dark are too great. 

I find that if the boy holds the light steadily, at about chest high 
to himself, I can see my gun barrel fairly well when standing about 
three feet to his right or left. 

The light definitely attracts deer into the locality. Very often I 
have just switched off the battery, only to switch it on again within 
seconds and find one right under my nose. 

If it is in a mountainous area the deer will be along the mountain 
foot early in the evening, but if the mosquitoes and sand flies are 
hot they will quickly move out into the open. If the hunter fails to 
locate one near the mountains after an hour's hunting, he should 
then move further away from the high ground, but if he is hunting 
along a creek in flat country, and the deer are plentiful, he shouldn't 
have to go too far before the action starts. 

Thickly bushed savannahs, high grass and swamps are unsuitable 
for night hunting, for you are sure to frighten away many more 
animals than you shoot, but if they are exceptionally plentiful it 
may still pay off. Many deer are inclined to lie down when they see 
the flashlight approaching, and if the grass is long, or the bush 
thick, they will most hkely go unnoticed until the hunter passes, 
then they get his wind and spook together with any others in the 
vicinity. Also where there are many trees there will invariably be a 
large amount of fallen dead leaves on the ground, and these make 
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silent progress almost impossible. Grass that has been freshly burned 
is ideal. 

It is surprising, but perhaps gratifying, that the Indian never got 
himself acquainted with this simple way of filling up the larder. 
Largely this is because he is a most superstitious fellow, terrified of 
the dark and evil spirits. This is more the time for him to bar up all 
the doors and windows in his mud hut, and put some more logs on 
the fire, than to be wandering abroad. 

The flashlight picks up several false alarms at night, which one 
soon becomes familiar with. The most common is the owl. His eyes 
show up as one bright red spot, usually on a tree top and recog- 
nizable immediately; but if he is standing on a low bush it can be 
most confusing. The second is the fox, a very common animal 
throughout the grasslands of northern South America, and where 
I live they are most numerous. It is very difficult to tell the difference 
between a fox's and a deer's eyes at long range. On approaching 
more closely, however, the hunter makes out the body and realizes 
his mistake unless the animal is lying down, and then even closer 
inspection is required. On one occasion, being firmly convinced that 
my target was a deer, though the grass was very long and hiding 
the body, I filled poor Reynard full of lead. That night sticks in my 
mind, as I saw three good deer and didn't get a shot at any of them. 
The prime reason, I believe, was because it was not really very dark, 
being only the first night after full moon. 

If you find the hunting getting stale during the day, have a crack 
at them after dark — it pays dividends. 

(6) Hunting from Horsebac\ and Roping Deer. Working on such 
a large ranch I spend the best part of my life in the saddle, so naturally 
practically all my hunting is done from horseback. 

Riding through good deer country, carrying a rifle, can provide 
excellent sport. The shots are usually snap off-hand ones at a bobbing 
Whitetail, and though you may miss more often than you hit, the 
action can be pretty hot. 

Much depends on the type of terrain. If it is open plain, or 
"lavrado" as the Brazilians call it, you're going to need a powerful, 
flat-shooting rifle with a good scope sight on it. You'll probably find 
most of your shots are moving ones at 200 yards or so, but you have 
the opportunity of being able to hold your fire on a deer that has 
not been over-frightened, and he'll probably stop and turn round 
for a second look at 300, giving you time to get into a steady shooting 
position. 

Hitting running deer with a rifle is a fine art that surprisingly few 
hunters ever achieve very much success at. 

Unlike the scatter-gun the rifle only sends one tiny missile towards 
the target, and so leaves very little margin for error. On the other 
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hand it has that very great advantage over the shotgun of being able 
to reach out several times as far. 

The primary factor in connecting with any running game with a 
rifle is the lead. The further out the target is, the greater the lead 
required. 

Animals running broadside-on to the hunter of course require a 
good deal more lead than do ones quartering away, but in either case 
the golden rule is to keep the muzzle swinging with the target, over- 
take it until it arrives at the estimated amount of lead, maintain 
that lead, and gradually squeeze off the shot. 

The commonest fault of most beginners is to stop the swing of 
the rifle, and even if otherwise sufficient lead has been taken, in 
nine cases out of ten the shot will result in a miss. 

Elevation too is very important, and in this respect telescopic 
sights with crosswire reticules are infinitely superior to open iron 
sights, as the shooter can keep the parallel cross wire in line with 
the target and correct his elevation by it, whereas the open sights 
have no provision for this, and elevation can only be controlled by a 
smooth swing and guesswork. 

Strong crosswinds can account for a good many unexpected misses, 
when the shot was an otherwise perfect one. Strange to say, light 
ultra-fast bullets such as the .220 Swift are affected far more by wind 
than are the slower-moving heavier ones, like the 30.30 and .32 
Special. In fact in many cases they make accurate shooting with the 
lighter calibres very difficult indeed, and for this reason I prefer the 
heavier bores with mid-heavy bullets at fairly high velocities. In 
my opinion the 150-grain bullet in the 30.06, with its muzzle velocity 
of 2,970 feet per second, is ideal, and of course there are many other 
similar calibres with like ballistics which are equally suitable. 

Although you may be riding a horse it always pays to jump off 
and shoot from the ground. It is extremely difficult to aim with a 
rifle on even a quietly-standing old nag, as you'll find there is still 
a lot of movement under the saddle. Funnily, it is much easier at a 
flat-out gallop as there is far less up and down motion than there is 
in a slow walk. In view of this you want the tamest mount you can 
find, one that will let you leap on and off without giving you any 
nonsense, and moreover one that will stand while you blaze off a 
magazine full of shells. If he doesn't fulfil these requirements then 
you're going to spend a lot of time walking home. 

Lastly, there are very few horses who will let you pick up a dead 
deer and toss it across his back, but you can always get around this 
by hobbling him, or if necessary, blindfolding. However, let's worry 
about getting him first. 

If you hunt in the sort of country I do, you're going to meet your 
quarry at fairly close range, but lose him fast amongst trees, swamps, 
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and hills. Often, if you know there are deer lying up in the swamps, 
you can ride up and down them with a shotgun across the front of 
the saddle at the ready. They will quite likely leap up at moderate 
distances, especially if you work up wind. Again, number one im- 
portant factor is that as you fire your musket with the reins hanging 
loosely across your horse's neck, watch he doesn't unload and buck 
you off. Cattle horses as a rule are very guilty of this, but by con- 
stantly firing off shots around their ears in practice most of them 
eventually get used to it. In rough country you'll want a horse with 
a good turn of speed, and a sure pair of feet. Very often you'll miss 
with your first shot altogether, or just wound the animal. In this 
case the rider can open out his horse and pursue the deer until he 
breaks out into a stretch of more open country. Then you can leap 
off and take another smack at him. On the other hand, with a very 
fast horse and a scatter-gun, especially if your first shot has knocked 
some of the running out of him, you may be able to get close enough 
for further shooting at full gallop. Strange to say, many horses who 
shy hopelessly at gunfire in the standing position, are quite immune 
to the noise at full speed. 

I think that I've probably had more action shotgunning from 
horseback than at any other one form of hunting. 

I'm lucky in having an extremely wide selection of horses, and 
only ride the very best. Here the most important consideration is a 
tremendous sprint over three or four furlongs, and a pony that can 
get up to his full power in the first few yards will likely as not bring 
back the bacon. 

I work my way along the edges of thick swamps where I know 
the deer are lying up, with one or two boys actually riding through 
the swamp in line with me beating them out. If available, a further 
rider on the far side of the swamp is ideal, as he will pick up and 
possibly turn back to me any animals that break in his direction. 

No one can tell when or where the deer will leap up. It may be 
far ahead or very close, or he may quite likely break back through 
the beaters. As soon as he jumps up the gunner must call for all the 
speed his horse can give him. This is best achieved with spurs, as 
one's hands will be full with the gun unless it is temporarily sheathed 
in a scabbard. 

Many deer do not get away at their top speed from the start but 
go in fast leaps and bounds. Very often, if the horse is an extremely 
good one, the rider will quickly find himself within thirty or forty 
yards. Then the animal will sense he is being chased and pile on the 
speed, especially if an early shot misses him. If he is not stopped in 
this initial burst, then a real chase is on that the deer stands a good 
chance of winning if thick cover is close at hand. 

One can tell through experience whether or not the horse is able 
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to draw any closer. It varies of course with individuals. The outside 
limit for a shot is forty yards. I always use AAA-loaded cartridges 
as they have a bigger pattern, 33 pellets, than the harder hitting SSG. 
A hit almost anywhere with it will slow the quarry down to allow 
further shooting at closer range. A bad mistake with a very fast 
horse is to get too near, as then the pattern is so concentrated that 
missing at ten yards is no feat. Twenty, twenty-five yards is first-class. 
The shots will often be from directly behind, and the deer's leaps and 
bounds will not be so obvious as they are from the side, and it will 
not be necessary to take any lead, but keep the muzzle up. From 
the side more target is visible, but the lead must be considered, and 
this varies greatly with the relative speeds of the deer and horse, but 
if lead is necessary it will not be too much at twenty yards. If the 
horse is at a flat-out gallop there will not be a lot of movement at 
the muzzle. If the horse is labouring, however, and down to a canter, 
then aiming will be extremely difficult due to the up and down 
motion which makes it impossible to keep the muzzle on the target. 
Consequently one is sure to fire high or low. I find it helps to loose 
both reins, stand up in the stirrups, lean forward, and snap-shoot 
as soon as the point of aim is found. Many chaps shoot with one 
hand, but I find it easier to use both, especially if the gun is a heavy 
i2-bore. 

Double-barrelled guns are fine, but I prefer in this type of shooting 
one of the light autoloading weapons which give five quick shots in 
succession; one should connect. 

The riding shotgunner will find the big bucks not over-fast, 
especially when the antlers are in velvet. Far speedier are the younger 
ones, and there are many does that the horse who has never been 
foaled could catch. 

All this gives rise to the most exciting sport of all, the Brazilian 
vaqueroes' pastime, roping deer from horseback. 

This is a team game, and for the side to win means perfect co-or- 
dination between all the players. Done properly even the fleetest 
deer can be run down and roped on quite ordinary horseflesh, but 
as a general rule a good open plain, at least a mile in length, and 
first-rate horses are necessary. I've known many lassoed by single 
riders, completely unaided, but this calls for a very exceptional mount, 
and also for the deer to first get up right close to the roper. Funnily 
they seem to have no speed at all when stumbled upon at such close 
range. The rider spurs his horse right after him flat out from the 
start, and yells at the top of his voice. I believe it must be something 
to do with fright and the heart that deprives them of their power. It is 
also evident that in some areas the deer give out much more quickly 
than in others. On the Berbice savannahs of British Guiana prac- 
tically any horse can catch one, but up in the Rupununi and the Rio 
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Branco it is a different story. Then again, in the latter areas, many 
of them have been chased a hundred times, and they no doubt benefit 
from the exercise, and coupled with their superior knowledge of the 
terrain soon learn to elude their pursuers. The Apure llanos is the 
most ideal set-up for roping deer I've seen; the only drawback there 
would appear to be the large quantities of them, which might lead 
to confusion as to which deer was originally put up. 

The Brazilian and Indian vaquero has only to see a buck or doe 
appear, or disappear, on the horizon, and with a wild "whoop" he 
applies whip and spur, and no amount of shouting can bring him 
back. Years ago, at Dadanawa ranch, rounding-up cattle in some 
areas was quite hopeless, as best part of the men would be engaged 
in "running deer", and the rest would already be riding weary horses. 
As our cattle were ninety per cent wild, unbranded longhorns, we 
had to put a stop to this before we went out of business. Subse- 
quently, we made a rule that no vaquero, under any circumstances, 
could chase a deer at any time while riding a ranch horse. Needless 
to say we had to sack a large number of good men, who just couldn't 
refrain, before we began to get some response. 

It is, of course, stricdy a dry season pastime, and quite out of the 
question unless the going is really firm, and around Dadanawa that 
means between October and the end of April. 

When selecting a deer horse I look for both speed and staying 
power — one is no use without the other — but I might sacrifice a little 
speed for more of the latter. It has to be a horse in tough working 
condition at the time you need him. One that has just come ofJ hard 
cattle round-ups should be ideal. No matter how good he is, he won't 
be up to scratch if you've just taken him off the grass. Also a fairly 
good grain-fed horse will always have twice as much stamina as a 
very good grass-fed one. The Brazilians say that, "the horse's heart 
is the corn". 

I like to see a good width between his front legs and plenty o£ 
spring to his rib box, and be able to get my clenched fist between 
the jaw bones at his throat. Then he's got plenty of room to gulp in 
the air, and plenty of space for his lungs to use it. I'm not too worried 
about the rear end, though I like to see good hindquarters. Some of 
the best "deer ropers" I've known have been so cow-hocked you 
couldn't get the flat of your hand between them. 

In the equipment, ours has all been made to withstand roping 
such powerful animals as a v/ild range bull of twelve hundred pounds, 
so it feels no strain when handling a buck of one hundred. On the 
other hand I prefer the lighter ropes, and always use a four-strand 
plaited rawhide with a mid-heavy ring; more or less the same as I 
use for calves. When the pace is fast, and I want to open a small 
loop so that the deer won't wriggle through it, I find the heavy lassoes 
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we use for wild cattle too unwieldy. We rope from the girth, but 
most deer you could hold back with your bare hands, and the Ameri- 
can style from the horn would be ideal. All blankets and bits should 
be light but adequate, to relieve as much weight as possible from 
the horse. I do feel though, that it is a good idea to put a littie extra 
weight on your mount, and carry a light single-barrelled shotgun, 
say a 20-gauge in a scabbard, or a revolver. So armed you may bring 
home the venison when a burnt-out horse just couldn't get you that 
extra couple of yards nearer to put the loop on him. 

Now to the plan of attack. At most other ranches, vaqueros, when 
going out to the sleeping place of a cattle round-up in the afternoon, 
won't carry any meat at all for their dinner! They optimistically 
only carry salt! 

On arriving at a favourable spot in the trail they will split up 
individually to form a long line covering the country. Usually there 
will be around sixteen men, and in open lavrado, if they spread out 
two or three hundred yards apart, they'll cover about three miles 
from end to end. When a deer is sighted the nearest man to it will 
let out a warning shout which is passed on by the others. At the same 
time he will sprint forward and do his utmost to turn the deer to 
the right or left along the line. If he fails he will be readily helped by 
the next fellow to him. During this time all the other members of the 
gang will lope slowly forward keeping up with him. By virtue of 
their distance apart a fellow at the far end need barely more than 
trot to remain level with a hard-riding vaquero three miles away. 
This distance, of course, is very great, and is only an ideal situation; 
most deer are caught or lost with all the men considerably closer 
together. The deer is now running hard but at an angle across the 
line of advance; on nearing the far end of the attack a fresh rider 
will sprint forward and turn him back to the others. By running 
him hard they don't have to turn him many times before he is worn 
out, and though he dodges for all he is worth someone will even- 
tually rope him. When a deer is beat his tail, which he proudly 
displays erect during his flight, invariably drops, and this is a signal 
for the nearest vaquero to move in for the kill. It is worthy of note 
here that a deer lying close to a horse when spooked will more often 
break back than forward. That is to say, head back in the direction 
the rider has just come from rather than run ahead of him. It then 
requires an extremely fast horse to swing him back, and invariably 
results in the whole gang having to about turn in assistance and 
carry the chase in the opposite direction. 

A vaquero who misses with his loop, but is right alongside the 
animal, may grasp it and throw it down by the tail, or even inten- 
tionally collide into it with his horse. This knocks all the wind and 
balance out of a deer's running, and after that he is finished. This 
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technique of tailing comes from its use in cattle work, where cows 
that refuse to turn are often thrown down by their tails. It is prob- 
ably more effective in catching wild horses; a rider who misses with 
his lasso can throw a full-grown wild horse in this manner, and it 
has the same unbalancing effect as it does on the deer. 

An experience which always makes me laugh when I recall it, I 
didn't find in the least funny at the time. We were rounding-up, and 
had a herd of cattle held on a hill top. I was riding a fine grey horse, 
named Bandero, my own property that I had bought especially for 
running deer. Suddenly a good fat doe came breathlessly over the 
hillside, obviously having run a long way ahead of another bunch of 
vaqueroes. I let out a triumphant shout and urged Bandero forward, 
shaking out my loop as we went. I was closing in fast and we were 
descending the steep side of the hill. Leaning forward in the saddle 
only a few yards to go I began to swing my rope. I don't know 
how I failed to see it ! The doe passed on level ground, but my horse 
suddenly put on all the brakes and leapt into reverse, and I shot 
straight over his head and into a deep waterhole! I've never felt 
such a fool. All the boys were gathered on the hill top roaring with 
laughter. 



CHAPTER TWO 

THE BUSH DEER 
{Mazama americand) 

Habits 

The Bush deer is somewhat larger than his Savannah kin, and 
exclusively a forest dweller. His common appearance in bush islands 
and mountains, long distances from the tropical forest, is due I believe 
to tremendous forest fires in the past, which drove him into the open. 
This is true also in the case of the tapir, which can be found under 
similar circumstances. 

He shows up in two colours, although I am sure that there is no 
difference between the two animals except in the colour. His com- 
mon coat is a rich red, with white throat, underparts, rump and 
underneath the tail. Some display a very russet hide, and lack the 
white throat and belly, only being white in the rump and tail. The 
legs are a darker hue than the upper body, and it is interesting to 
note the presence of large tufts of hair on the inside of the hocks, 
which is not found in the Savannah species. His ears are much 
shorter than those of the latter, not three and a half inches in a full- 
grown buck, as compared to some five or six in the Savannah. The 
neck also is short and thick, perhaps nine inches in length, and quite 
similar to that of a sheep. His forehead is marked by a cluster of hair 
between the eyes, and below it is the very faint appearance of a white 
patch, caused by grey hairs. 

A big doe will weigh about ninety pounds on the hoof, and stand 
some twenty-eight inches at the shoulder, with a body length of 
about forty inches from ears to rump in an outstretched position. A 
good buck might go one hundred and fifty pounds liveweight. 

The antlers, only present in the buck, are a disappointing spike, 
rarely exceeding four inches in length. I have heard of Bush deer 
now and then whose antlers produce another point, as in the Savan- 
nah deer, but this is just an unusual freak. 

Perhaps the most interesting phenomenon of all is the presence of a 
canine tooth in the upper jaw, as in the pig, but only in the upper 
jaw! Whether or not this is found in every Bush deer head I don't 
know, but I have found it in several of those that I have remembered 
to examine. The teeth, one on either side, are very small, but leave 
no doubt as to their presence whatsoever. I believe a similar canine 
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occasionally occurs in some other ruminants, the North American 
elk being one example. 

His numbers far exceed those of his open country dwelling cousins. 
The numerous fresh tracks in any forest prove that. In the tropical 
jungle he enjoys seclusion and safety from the hunters; millions live 
and die without ever setting eyes on a man. Nevertheless, in areas 
where Indians live, or where the bush gives way to the grassland, 
he is sought for his meat and hide. 

The latter is extremely durable and far stronger than cowhide. 
Every vaquero knows that a piece of equipment made from tanned 
leather of the Bush deer can stand more strain, and will last twice 
as long, as leather from even the best steers. 

Hunting him presents a problem, and the majority are killed by 
tracking them silently through the bush. This is a most tedious 
business and may take hours, and just result in spooking him in the 
thickest cover, and not even getting a shot. Leave your rifle at home 
and take along a good shotgun. In South American jungle in nine 
cases out of ten, it is a close shot at twenty yards, at a target best part 
hidden behind the undergrowth. You need plenty of heavy buck- 
shot that's going to break this barrier, or alternatively a single-rifled 
slug in a i2-bore that will plough through the bush like a bulldozer, 
and not be deflected in its flight.^ 

One of the troubles in bush hunting is the likelihood of killing 
deer heavy in fawn, or with young, or a hind instead of the required 
buck. No one can be blamed for this as so often only the partial body 
of an animal can be seen, and the hunter must take advantage of 
his position quickly. 

Dogs stand no chance with the Bush deer in the jungle, but if 
carried on a leash, and released following the shot, they may well 
mean all the difference between finding a wounded animal or not. 
In bush islands, however, dogs are often the answer, and a Bush deer 
chased out into the open is finished. His vision is poor, and he lacks 
speed and staying power. A hunter who finds one in the savannah 
can approach him very quickly without using the care necessary 
when stalking the Savannah deer. A horseman who can turn him 
away from the security of the forest can rope him in half the distances 
it takes to catch the latter. But only one in a thousand ever will leave 
the forest, and in his home he is a different proposition. 

Bush deer can often be found (where they are plentiful), by stand- 
ing quietly inside the bush in the early morning or late afternoon, 
and waiting for one to show up. Or by just moving very slowly 
forward two or three yards at a time, examining every likely spot. 
In many areas, in the height of the dry weather, there are only 

* The principles of tracking I have dealt with earlier and they apply to 
most of the larger animals. 
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scattered waterholes few and far between, and a most effective shoot 
can be had from a hide built near such drinking places. Or if the 
hunter is very keen, and makes a "stand" in the trees above it, and 
sits there during the night with a flashlight ready, he is almost sure 
to be rewarded. He just waits for the noise of the animal drinking, 
before switching on the light attached to the gun and cutting loose. 

When constructing one of these hides in a tree, two main points 
must be considered. First, the direction of the wind, and secondly, 
the likely direction from which the animal will approach the water- 
hole. 

Therefore it will probably be necessary to build the stand at right- 
angles to the direction of the wind, and as far away, and as high 
above the drinking place, without being out of range, as possible. 
Bear in mind also intervening branches and undergrowth that may 
deflect bullets. For these reasons a hide that is constructed today will 
be of very little use for at least three days, or even longer, especially 
if other water is available to the game. The hunter will have spent 
some considerable time cutting away bush and so forth, and gene- 
rally disarranging the surroundings. This, coupled with the strong 
human scent he leaves, act as a red light to even the least intelligent 
game, and they will surely give the area a wide berth. After a few 
days, however, they get used to the look of things, and once more 
will use the waterhole. 

It is important to arrive early at the hide. The best vigils are kept 
at night, as this is the time most game will be drinking there. I like 
to take my stand around an hour and a half before dusk, as quite 
likely Bush deer, and acuri, will show up even before it is properly 
dark. 

I make my approach to the stand from any angle, other than 
directly in the probable game paths, as the wind is of little im- 
portance at this point. I do, however, avoid going anywhere near 
the water, even to satisfy myself of the presence of fresh spoor. 
Instead I take my seat in the tree and remain quiet. Again this is a 
good opportunity to take out the sandwiches. 

No more than two persons are desirable; more just cramp the 
accommodation which is sure to be limited. One fellow alone will 
do well, but may find the watch trying on the eyesight, whereas two 
chaps can take turns at the vigil while the other sits back. A com- 
panion is also invaluable in working the flashlight. 

Comfort is essential; to remain sitting in a tiring position is im- 
possible for any length of time, and just leads to unnecessary move- 
ment which may spook the approaching quarry. Any movement at 
all, if unavoidable, must be done as slowly as is humanly possible, 
and communication between the shooter and his aid must be by 
prearranged nudges rather than whispers. 
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It is usually so dark in the forest that an animal could easily arrive 
at the waterside, drink, and depart unnoticed. In view of this the 
hunter must concentrate keenly on the business all the dme, and 
because of this I find hide-shooting very tiring. Of course, in par- 
ticularly remote areas, game to a certain degree may be drinking 
during the daylight hours, and under these conditions a far less 
trying shoot can be had. 

At night one must rely solely on hearing to guess the nature of the 
animal approaching, and the exact time when the spotlight must be 
put on him. When he is actually in the act of drinking is usually to 
be preferred. On the beam striking him, regardless of which species, 
nine animals out of ten will stand, at any rate for two or three seconds, 
mesmerized by the light; this is the time for the shot. 

It need not be emphasized that the shot should be aimed at directly 
crippling the target, and therefore the shoulder shot is the obvious 
choice. Head shots are tricky, and too liable to register a clean miss, 
especially if the weapon used is a rifle, and here the shotgun is by 
far the more satisfactory arm to handle. 

On killing, whatever the animal may be, the golden rule is to let it 
lie where it falls; unless, of course, the hunter is already satisfied, 
and wishes to return to camp. Strange to say other animals will not 
be over-frightened at the presence of a dead animal at the waterhole, 
and within reasonable time after the discharge of the gun, more 
game should continue to arrive. I have known patient chaps pile up 
a great deal of meat in a night's shoot, varying from tapir to acuri, 
and there is of course always the chance of a thirsty jaguar to keep 
up the excitement. 

Hunting from a stand is certainly the least exerting forest shoot 
physically, but also the most tiring mentally. 

The Bush deer is a fine, handsome fellow, and despite his lack 
of an imposing set of antlers, he is a trophy that can only be got 
through sweat and hard work, and one that the sportsman can be 
duly proud of. 

Lesser Bush Deer or Grey Brocket 

The Lesser Bush deer (Mazama neviorivaga), or "Souai" as we 
call him in the Wapishana country, is the smallest of the three species. 
In fact as deer go he can only be described as tiny. He stands only 
fourteen or fifteen inches high, something of the size of the Red 
Duiker, the little antelope found in East Africa. 

In colour he is almost exactly the same as the Savannah deer, and 
has longer ears for his size than the Bush deer. He shows the same 
spike antlers as the latter, which again are only present in the male, 
but they never exceed two inches in length. His tail is about four 
inches long. 
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Strictly a dweller of the big forest, I have never seen the Souai in 
the savannah or bush islands. However, in favourable environments 
he is very numerous, as his tracks, only an inch long in the fully- 
grown animal, show. Owing to his size, on the other hand, he is 
even more elusive than his larger brothers. He tends to feed more 
during the day, and quiet, still hunting can reveal him. To endeavour 
to track him would require more patience than I for one possess, 
and he is shot by me only when come upon accidentally. I have never 
heard of anyone specifically going out after him when larger game 
are more easily obtained, and provide so much more meat. 

The Souai fawns are, as in the other species, born red with white 
spots, and may number one or two. 

Suitable Firearms 

Selecting suitable firearms for deer in South America, or for any 
other game for that matter, presents many problems. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred you can leave your rifle at home and take 
along a scatter-gun. 

The best part of all the hunting in this continent is done by the 
Indians, who use anything from a bow and arrow to the old muzzle- 
loaders, with which they can kill from an acuri to a jaguar. However, 
the most popular weapon amongst the more civilized of them at 
the moment is the single, hammer-action Savage-Stevens, in i6- 
or 20-gauge. They find the 12-bore too cumbersome, and as most of 
them reload their own cartridges they prefer the smaller bores for 
the less powder they use. 

For deer they load with BB shot, which I consider too light, and 
as likely as not you'll find them hunting with a friend's i6-bore gun, 
and one of their 20-gauge cartridges rammed in the chamber, 
packed with paper ! 

As one would expect, they wound and fail to retrieve an awful lot 
of deer using this load, unless they are accompanied by dogs, but 
some of them include a large ball of lead in the BB-loaded cartridge, 
or just slide it down inside the barrel, and a direct hit with this means 
meat in the pot ! 

What would I recommend for the South American shooter's gun 
rack ? Well, let's look at the six methods of hunting deer again, and 
the best weapons for use in each case. 

It doesn't take much bullet weight to stop even a big buck, once 
you hit him in a vulnerable spot such as the shoulder, heart or lungs, 
and the .22 long rifle in semi-automatic models are very popular with 
Brazilians. They have the advantage of rapid fire, and little report is 
heard when they are discharged in open country. Consequently the 
hunter can creep up to within sixty yards of his target before shoot- 
ing. If he misses, very likely the animal will not be frightened by 
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the shot, as long as he neither sees nor smells his attacker. Subse- 
quent shots can then be taken, making allowances for elevation and 
windage calculated on the first round, and assuming that the shooter 
knows which way the first one went astray by the dust it kicked up. 
The .22's popularity is taking the place of the former Brazilian 
vaquero's number one weapon, the old lever-action .44 carbine, which 
was good enough deer medicine in thick cover, over ranges less 
than 150 yards. 

For shooting up mountain slopes, where the distances between 
hills or across canyons may be well over the hundred-yard mark, I 
want to see something a lot more powerful than the .22 long rifle. 
Both the .22 Hornet and .222 Remington are widely acclaimed, but 
personally I would prefer a httle more bullet weight, moving along 
at around 3,000 ft. per sec. Something like the .243 Winchester 
which sends an 80-grain bullet at 3,500 ft. per sec. muzzle velocity, 
with 2,180 ft.-lb. muzzle energy, really fills the bill. It is very flat 
shooting, the bullet only dropping 0.4 inches at 100 yards, 1.8 inches at 
200 yards, and just 4.7 inches at 300. Sighted-in to be on the button 
at 250 yards, you don't have to worry about aiming high until well 
over 300. 

Holland and Holland make a similar, but more powerful cartridge 
than the .243, which they call the .244 Magnum. This gives a 100- 
grain bullet 3,500 ft. per sec. muzzle velocity and 2,725 ft.-lb. of 
muzzle energy. With scope sight this ferocious piece of artillery only 
weighs 8 J/^ pounds, and weight is an important consideration when 
you have to carry it around all day in the hot sun. 

Then again you have the .270 and the .250/3,000 all with excellent 
trajectories, and first-rate killing power on deer and any other game 
you're likely to meet in South America. I use a B.S.A. 30.06 bolt- 
action with a variable power scope, 3X to 7X. With the 150-grain 
bullet you get 2,970 ft. per sec. muzzle velocity, and 2,930 ft.-lb. of 
muzzle energy. The drop is 0.6 inches at 100 yards, 2.4 inches at 200 
yards and 6.1 inches at 300. In regard to the sights, however, I find 
that in the tropics very powerful scopes, like powerful binoculars, 
are unsatisfactory, as they tend to concentrate the haze and heat 
shimmer too much. I can very rarely use the 7X setting on my scope 
for that reason, but get very clear images down at 3X and 4X. As a 
rule fixed set scopes at 4X should be ample under all practical shooting 
conditions. 

Now on the other hand, for tracking deer, I want a shotgun in 
my hands and nothing else, though I may well have a gun-bearer 
carrying my rifle just in case. The type of country where deer lie 
up during the day is sure to be rough, with plenty of thick cover, and 
shots will most likely be running ones at partially hidden targets. The 
double-barrelled 12-bores are excellent for this, and so are some of 
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the modern autoloading jobs. My favourite load for them is the 
Special SG which fires twelve pellets in the 2^ -inch case, with a 
shot charge of i ys ounces. The pellets are .298 inches diameter and 
weigh 39.77 grains each. They have terrific shocking power, and at 
forty yards I usually get one-shot kills. The SSG and AAA loads with 
sixteen and thirty-seven pellets respectively, are also fine medicine 
on running deer, and have the advantage of larger patterns than the 
Special SG, and therefore give a slightly larger margin for error. 

Now when it comes to a stalk, one is at a definite disadvantage 
with a birdgun; and when I spot the prospective venison grazing 
quietly, without knowledge of my presence, I'm always glad when 
I have the 30.06 handy. If you have a scatter-gun, however, then the 
same technique applies as in tracking, and you're going to have to 
use all the tactics and bushcraft you know to get up to within range. 
Forty yards is the limit for anything but a lucky shot with a shot- 
gun, unless you use some of the modern 12-bore rifled slugs, which 
might stretch it to a hundred, but with any of the modern high- 
velocity small-bore rifles a reasonably efficient marksman should be 
able to sit down with a tight sling at 200 yards and put his bullet 
somewhere on or just behind the shoulder. 

If you're lucky enough to go out with Indians on a grass-burning 
expedition, a lot depends on how good a shot you are as to the best 
weapon to take along. Ranges might be very close, but you're sure 
to get plenty of animals that jump up a long way ahead of the fire, 
and you'll kick yourself if you've left the rifle back at camp. 

The same applies to hunting with dogs. If strategically placed at 
a point in a bush island where the deer most likely will come out, 
I'd prefer my scatter-gun. They'll break cover plenty fast, and there 
are likely to be many trees blocking your view, but even so there 
are still always sure to be the long ones that call for the rifle. 

At night with a flashlight one cannot at all times easily distinguish 
the sights on a firearm, especially if the batteries are weak. Distances 
to the target will be very close, and on-the-spot kills are absolutely 
necessary to avoid losing wounded game in the darkness. At twenty 
yards Special SG in a 12-bore usually goes right through the animal, 
and I have found it to be so effective that I have never had the desire 
to try anything else. If a rifle is to be used, then one fitted with a 
low power scope sight would be the most efficient, as used in con- 
junction with a flashlight the target is illuminated very clearly 
indeed. It has often occurred to me that even a shotgun fitted with 
a low power 2x scope, or one of the special shotgun low magnifica- 
tion scopes that can be bought today, would be a far more deadly 
weapon than it is with just the aid of a torchhght. The big advantage 
of a telescopic sight at night is that the source of light need not be 
directly behind or alongside the gun. Shone from any angle, as long 
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as the target is illuminated, then the shooter will be able to see it 
clearly through the scope, even if he himself is standing in complete 
darkness. 

When roping deer from horseback I like to carry a very light 
i6- or 20-gauge single-barrelled gun in a saddle scabbard, or alter- 
nadvely a revolver, say a .38, but the trajectory of the .22 long 
rifle in one of the 6-inch barrelled target revolvers, that Webley 
make, is much better, and I personally prefer them. When the horse 
just hasn't got that litde extra to get me within roping distance, that 
shotgun loaded with AAA or SSG comes in mighty handy, and if 
you don't kill with it, you'll probably knock the running out of him, 
and then slip on your loop without any more trouble. Here, with the 
difficulty of aiming from a galloping horse, lighter loads of denser 
pattern are more desirable than the heavy knock-out ones required 
when hunting on foot. 

On the other hand, if one is just riding along looking for deer to 
take long running shots at, you'll want one of those flat-shooting 
small-bore Magnums I mentioned earlier. Scope sights are very 
useful, but get in the way if you carry your gun under the leg in a 
scabbard. Some fellows just prefer to hold it in their hands, but this 
can get pretty tiring after a while, and interferes considerably with 
the control of the horse. 

Probably you'll spook deer at fairly close ranges, and then have to 
gallop after them before dismounting for a shot over clear ground. 
That lever-acdon Savage carbine, the 99F in .243 calibre, is a real 
dandy for horseback work. It only weighs 6^ pounds with an 
overall length of 41)^ inches with a 22-inch barrel, and has a rotary 
magazine that gives you six quick shots if there's one already in the 
breech. The trajectory is excellent, and it can be fitted with tele- 
scopic or aperture sights, but without them, with the lever action, 
she really fits snug under your leg. Also equally as good is the Win- 
chester Model 88 lever-action in .243; and the very popular 94, in 
30.30 and .32 Winchester Special, have the same qualities of light- 
ness and fast action, but are lacking in velocity and energy. 

Soft-point, quick-expanding bullets, are definitely the best on a 
thin-skinned animal like the deer. They do more damage and have 
more shocking power than the solids; and the solids are too likely to 
pass right through the animal without causing much hurt, especially 
if the shot is badly placed between the fore and hind quarters 
and misses the heart and lungs. Hit a buck at 200 yards with the 
8o-grain soft-nose bullet in the .243, which will still be travelling 
around 2,720 ft. per sec, and you'll most likely anchor him on the 
spot, even if the shot is badly placed. The bullet will probably dis- 
integrate inside him, doing a lot of internal damage. On the other 
hand throw a i8o-grain solid from a .300 Magnum at the same buck 
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over the same range, and don't hit him in a vital area, and he'll run 
off and you'll say you've missed. In nine cases out of ten when 
shooting game of any description, the bullet that stays inside the 
animal is worth twice as much as the one that goes straight through. 

Care and Use of the Hide 

The hide, especially that of the Bush deer, is very widely sought 
after by the South American vaqueros. 

The Savannah deer has a very thin skin, and when tanned with 
the hair removed, is mostly used in the place of thread for sewing 
leather articles and saddles, as it can be drawn very tightly without it 
breaking, even when cut to a fine strip. In the north of Brazil it is 
probably more desirable for covering the seat portion of a vaquero's 
saddle. When wet it readily attains the required shape over pommel 
and cantle, and is then sewn down in that position, and will not 
wrinkle or crease after drying out as will the skin of many other 
animals. 

For many years I have worn a buckskin shirt, which are now 
becoming quite popular I believe amongst city dwellers for casual 
wear. Mine was tanned using a wood bark tanning preparation, and 
although it is not waterproof it nevertheless seems impossible to 
wear out. 

The Bush deer wears a far heavier hide than his Savannah brother, 
and this produces leather of the finest quality. It is most strong and 
extremely durable. A strip of Bush deer leather can be subjected 
to a far greater strain than a corresponding strip of the best steer 
hide! 

Amongst men of my profession it is prized for its use in making 
the leggings, or half-length chaps, that cowboys in this continent 
wear to protect their legs from the horse's sweat, bush and thorns. 
Any leather article made from the skin of the Bush deer, is guaran- 
teed for extra-long service. 

The hide from a good big one, if well stretched on a good frame, 
should measure 50 inches from head to rump. The width then across 
the middle part between the fore and hind quarters would be about 
36 inches. 

In contrast, that of a Savannah deer will probably go some 45 
inches from head to rump, and be about 30 inches across the middle. 

The sportsman who wishes the animal's hide for tanning with the 
hair on, or the scalp for a head trophy, must exercise more care 
during the drying process than one does when the hair is to be 
eventually removed. The usual method of drying is just to stretch 
the skin on a wall with nails, or with several springy poles so placed 
as to open the hide, and the strain of the bent poles, each in the shape 
of a bow, will impart the necessary tension. The skin is also exposed 
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to the hot sun and will often dry completely in one day. This is all 
very well for the vaqueros' requirements, but would surely cause 
the hair to slip if it were later required to be tanned with it on. 

The sportsman who wants to preserve a good trophy must be most 
careful to clean every bit of fat from the skin's surface, and not to 
allow the direct rays of the sun to strike it, as this tends to blister it. 
Dried inside a house, or under the shade of a tree in the breeze is 
quite sufficient. Most of the excess fat can be stripped off during the 
drying process, by pulling it off in long strips with the fingers. It is 
not wise to pack green hides in salt without first drying them, as 
this may result in loosening the epidermis. 

The best results are obtained by treating the skin with alum, or 
salt. This is applied freely to the flesh side while the hide is still wet, 
and then after it has dried out the superfluous alum or salt can be 
shaken off and re-used. It is advisable to roll, or fold the skin, for 
shipping purposes, every night; if this is left until the skin is bone 
dry it may cause cracking. It should not be packed, however, undl 
it has completely finished drying in this rolled position. Great care 
must be taken to clean all meat and fat from the head skin, especially 
in the ears, eyes and nose, and these places where the hide is par- 
ticularly thick should be scored with a knife, and the preservadve 
rubbed thoroughly in. Finally, it should be gone over with any strong 
insecticide such as DDT powder, to keep away the many bugs in 
this part of the world, which are sure to attack it. 

Quite likely, in the case of a good buck, the trophy hunter will 
want to remove only the head skin to be prepared as a head mount 
by a taxidermist. If this is so, then the procedure is simply as follows. 

First set up the dead animal so that he is sitting on his brisket, 
with his four legs doubled up under him. Then, if assistance is avail- 
able, instruct the assistant to secure the buck by the antlers and strain 
them forward so that he is forcing the animals nose into the ground. 
This will then tighten the skin along the back of the neck. Follow- 
ing this, whilst kneeling on the left side of the animal's body, behind 
the shoulder and facing the assistant, draw a sharp knife in a dead 
central line from a point equidistant between the base of the two 
antlers, back between the ears and down the neck, following the line 
of the spine until the withers are reached. Then cut the head skin 
away from the skin of the rest of the body at the very base of the 
neck, at the point of the shoulders, or even preferably, back of the 
shoulders. It is most important to leave as much skin as possible in the 
length of the neck for the taxidermist, or the trophy may end up 
being mounted with too short a neck, and will look unnatural. Now, 
with a sharp skinning-knife, and at times only by means of the 
fingers, peel the skin away from the neck working up towards the 
ears. When the ears are reached, cut through the cartilage at the base 
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of them, and then, endeavouring to turn them inside out, ease away 
the skin from the back of the ears from the cartilage, until as near 
the tip of the ear is reached as possible. This is a very tricky opera- 
tion as the skin is extremely thin at this point, and great care must 
be taken not to cut it. When this is achieved the ears are in fact 
inside out. 

A further small cut is now necessary at the very top of the skull, 
between the antlers, from the point where the original cut started in 
the middle, and at right-angles to it, to the very base of each antler. 
Then the sharp point of a knife must be used to cut away the skin 
from around the bottom of both antlers. On close observation one 
sees that this cutting away of the skin here can be made actually 
under the base of the anders, which take the form of a gnarled knot 
an eighth of an inch or so above the actual bone of the skull where 
they commence. With these last two circular cuts completed the skin 
can now be pulled away as far as the eyes. Here further delicate 
cutting is required as the hide is reluctant at this point to leave the 
skull. I find a small pointed surgical blade, or a scalpel, to be most 
efficient. The head skin is now being pulled away from the skull in 
the form of a bag, and no further external cuts are required. Only 
at the very last stage will it be necessary to cut the inside of the cheeks 
and gums, in both upper and lower lips, away from the jaws. It is 
most important to leave as much of the prickly portion of the cheek 
as possible on the head skin, as it will be eventually doubled back in, 
and used in formation of the mouth. However, it must be pared 
down thinly, and all adhering flesh removed, as also must the nostrils. 
These are the two major seats of putrefaction. 

Of major importance is the removal of the skin as soon after the 
animal is killed as possible, and the prevention of the direct rays of 
the sun striking it. It can then be rubbed with the alum or salt, or 
say a mixture of two parts alum to one of salt, and put to dry in the 
shade, the bag of the scalp being kept open by use of small sticks 
to allow free air circulation. 

The skull with antlers can then be sawn away from the backbone 
at the last vertebra, or if without a saw the job can equally as simply 
be done with a sharp-pointed knife which will separate the joint. 
All superfluous meat should then be removed from the jaws and 
the eyes. The skull can then be boiled in soda to completely finish 
cleaning it up, but failing that a red ants' nest will be every bit as 
efficient. If the boiling method is used, one must be extremely careful 
to see that the business is not taken too far, or the soda used too 
strong. The skull of a Savannah deer is rather fragile and softens in 
hot water quickly, and if the job is carelessly done a disintegrated 
skull will result. I recently boiled a head in an empty kerosene tin 
with about a gallon of water and one tablespoonful of caustic soda. 
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and the whole thing fell to pieces ! The only thing I could do after 
that was to piece the bone together again, using one of those very 
strong patent glues often employed in mending broken crockery. I 
think I prefer the slower but surer ants' nest! 

Measurements taken at three places on the neck before removing 
the skin greatly assist the taxidermist; the girth at the throat, then 
again roughly in the middle, and finally at the base. The length, too, 
would help. In the case of a whole animal being mounted, measure- 
ments of limbs, heart girth, belly, height at shoulder, and the overall 
length are all very useful, but not absolutely essential. None of the 
other bones, incidentally, apart from the skull, are necessary, and 
need not be forwarded with the skin to the taxidermist. 

Finally, no account of the deer would be complete without a short 
word about the meat. To be quite honest I could never say that I 
preferred venison to a really good beef steak or a shoulder of mutton. 
The meat tends to be rather dry and tasteless, especially that of the 
Savannah species. If to be eaten fresh, roasted over an open fire is in 
my opinion the most tasty method of preparing it, and the rib roast 
is often excellent. If possible venison should never be eaten when 
freshly kiUed, but kept in a refrigerator, or a deep freeze, for at least 
a week, after which time it can certainly take its place among the 
best meat from domestic animals. 

The question often arises of how to keep meat in the tropics when 
refrigeration is not available. In nine cases out of ten I am myself 
placed in that unfortunate position. Sometimes I may be on an exten- 
sive hunt miles and miles from home, and kill several deer. If this is 
the case the barbecue method of preserving the meat is the easiest and 
most practical. 

First we build a large fire, but not one with high flames so as to 
burn the meat. Slow-burning hot embers achieved with hard wood 
fuel are ideal. Then we build a framework directly over the fire at 
a height of say two feet, in the form of a table, and place all the meat, 
fore and hind quarters complete, on top of it. Turn them over 
periodically and in several hours they are smoked perfectly, and will 
keep for an indefinite period; the process can be hastened, and is 
somewhat more effective, if the large muscles on the limbs are deeply 
scored with a knife to the bone to allow the heat and smoke to really 
get into the meat. 

A second method is to boil the quarters one by one in a large pot. 
This also preserves them, but is tedious and requires more time and 
equipment. Salting the meat, of course, is excellent, cutting it into 
thin strips and removing the bone, but this entails carrying large 
quantities of salt, and if transportation is by horseback then this will 
be difficult. 

The barbecue method is undoubtedly the better as the meat need 
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not be cut about unduly, and can so be cooked again at a later date 
in whichever manner may be desired, and with all the chops and 
steaks intact. 

"Christmas Masairo" 

A masairo, in the Wapishana language, means a big buck with 
antiers, and when an Indian youth staggers home with his first 
masairo across his shoulders, he can then consider himself a fully- 
fledged deer slayer. 

Though before the Christmas of i960 I had killed many of these 
wily speedsters, I'd only recently begun to mount my own heads, 
so I was hankering after a good-size trophy buck to get in some more 
practice in the art of taxidermy. 

Two days after Christmas Day, I'd just returned from ninety-six 
hours of fruitlessly running behind a pack of hounds on foot, over 
half the Kanaku mountains, in pursuit of a jaguar that had, amongst 
other things, recently snapped up a pure-bred Brahman heifer. In 
view of this I decided my next hunt was going to be from horseback, 
and except for just getting off it now and then to load my deer on 
the saddle, I was going to give my feet a rest. 

I left one morning with a remuda of nine horses, and rode the 
thirty-five miles to Dadanawa ranch's southernmost out-station, Raa 
Wau, over on the Brazilian frontier, where it is divided from Guiana 
by the Takatu River, a tributary of the Amazon. There I spent the 
night with my buddy and top deer roper, Jerome Marques. The 
next morning we left on the first stage of our masairo hunt. We 
carried two horses apiece. I was riding a big roan named "Argen- 
tine", and Jerome a fast little number called "Alazao", which is 
the Brazilian word for chestnut. We had one Indian mounted to do 
the beating, and another one pulling our two remounts, "Baboon", 
a big bay mare, and probably the fastest horse in the Rupununi, and 
a fiop-eared dun by the name of "Patrol". I carried a short, sawn-ofi 
20-gauge single-barelled shotgun, with a large supply of AAA shot 
in my pocket, plus a long-barrelled .22 revolver. Jerome had no 
artillery; he reckoned the less weight on his horse would enable him 
to close in enough to use his rope. On top of all this we had three 
dogs, "Poppy", "Bambi", and the leader with the appropriate 
name of "Manager". All three had been our companions on many 
previous hunts, and had a long record of pulled down deer behind 
them. 

We didn't get started until after seven o'clock, but when you're 
running down deer from horseback that is of no importance, as you 
intend to put up the animal from where he has already lain up for 
the day. 

We plodded along for four or five miles, putting distance between 
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ourselves and the house, before we came to any of the likely areas, 
but during this time the dogs ran down four foxes, one by one, and 
killed them all. The savannah grey fox being more than numerous 
in that vicinity, and particularly active around Jerome's chicken 
house. 

Finally we reached the first chain of the big eate palm swamps, 
and putting the boy to ride down the middle of them, Jerome and 
I kept level with each other, one on either side, our horses keyed up 
and sweating profusely in anticipation. We beat at least a dozen 
swamps, which took us more than an hour, before we eventually 
put up the first deer. 

It was a fat young doe, and broke cover only twenty yards ahead 
of Jerome, and he bore down on it from the start, with Alazao in 
top gear, and shouting blood-curdling yells as hard as he could. He 
turned it in 200 yards, back in my direction, and I swung in hard 
with Argentine rarin' to go. Then I noticed Bambi was bringing 
up fast from Jerome's rear, and looked like he might pull down this 
deer in straight flight, which is a notable feat for any dog, so I held 
back my horse and let him try. Bambi inched up, and the doe's tail 
had already dropped so I knew she was beat, but the dog still had 
ten yards to go before he could hold her. Then Manager showed 
up from nowhere, and having not gone the whole distance was pretty 
fresh and moving up very quickly. We all shouted encouragement 
for all we were worth, and Manager drew alongside, seized her by 
the hind leg, tripped her up, and then in an instant he was at her 
throat, followed by Bambi and Poppy who'd made up lost ground 
and piled in to help. 

The skin of the Savannah deer is very thin, so you have to pull the 
dogs off quickly or they will ruin both the hide and the meat. They 
hadn't yet killed this particular one, so we finished her off and 
straight away took out the guts, both to ease the weight and to delay 
putrefaction in the hot sun. Then we loaded it on the boy's horse 
and set off again. 

After another hour we hadn't put up any more deer, and by that 
time we felt it would be a good idea to change our horses, which we 
did before moving into a likely nearby area. Then almost as soon 
as the boy entered the next swamp, a good spike-horn buck came 
hurtling out into the open, and again on the same side as Jerome 
was riding. 

I think that was one of the fastest kills I've ever made from horse- 
back. In a hundred yards Jerome on the flop-ear was almost tripping 
over it, so fast that he hadn't even had time to get a loop working. 
Then the buck swung sharply over to me, and I took a shot at it 
while at full gallop, but it went wide; then within ten seconds of 
firing, Manager swept in from behind and pulled him down hard. 
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That was number two, and full marks to the dog, but still no masairo 
for me. 

Off we went agam, working the network of thick, narrow, palm 
tree swamps, and it was only half an hour before another buck, 
bigger than number two, but still not in the trophy class, came burn- 
ing out of the undergrowth ahead of me. These young, but full- 
grown deer are the real speed merchants, and always much faster 
than the big an tiered old men. This one really was travelling, but I 
let go Baboon and with a really great response from her, I turned 
the buck after 200 yards. Jerome took over from there, as I held in 
my horse and left him to do the pressing, running about 300 yards 
away and parallel to me. 

This tasty piece of venison really had the speed skates on, and 
after a quarter of a mile the flop-ear flagged out, though at the time 
Jerome was near enough to have nailed him, had he been wearing a 
gun. Baboon responded as soon as she felt the spur, and cut in fast, 
the buck's tail was down and thick cover was still far ahead, but 
when I got to within thirty yards I dragged the 20-gauge from 
its scabbard and cut him down with one shot. Even then the mare 
was still travelling so fast that I couldn't haul her up in time, and 
she collided into the deer as he fell but luckily suffered no injury 
herself. Manager and the other dogs found the pace too hot for them 
on this run, and it was a few minutes before they finally made up the 
ground. That buck ran half a mile, and was the fastest one, and also 
the last that we killed for the day. 

Next morning we were out again, this time on fresh horses, though 
I still took along Argentine as a spare. I was riding Matador, and 
Jerome a buckskin, with another nameless grey along as a remount. 

We killed a doe out of the first swamp we beat. Manager again 
doing the job in fine style, and I figured we were all set for a really 
great day. That was 7.30 a.m. and then we rode right through till 
four o'clock without seeing a hair of another deer's hide. 

I was all ready to pack in; we'd had nothing to eat since a cup of 
black cofi^ee that morning at five o'clock, and my horse had lost 
interest in the affair long ago. However, Jerome still reckoned we'd 
get that masairo from somewhere around there, so we kept trying. 

I must admit I was half-asleep from boredom, when the boy beat- 
ing out the middle of the swamp, suddenly yelled, "Masairo, masairo, 
woco-et." Woco-et is Wapishana for the direction the sun rises from, 
or in other words east. Woco-dap-ik is the opposite, meaning west. 
Well, on this occasion he should have shouted woco-dap-ik, and not 
woco-et, and consequently I steamed off in the wrong direction. 

When the buck didn't show up, I rammed on the brakes, and did 
an about turn that must nearly have broken my horse's back, and 
headed back the way I'd come. I spotted the boy and he was waving 
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wildly towards woco-dap-ik, so I crossed the swamp and charged 
over a small hill. The buck had broken out behind Jerome, after the 
beater had actually passed where he had been lying up, though within 
two or three yards or so, a habit deer often have that I drew attention 
to earlier. Jerome swung round and bore down on him very quickly, 
and the buck burned out in 200 yards. When I went over the hill 
he was already swinging back towards me, and I drew the gun from 
its scabbard under my leg, and put in a quick shot that passed so 
close over his back that you could see him cringe. I reloaded as we 
went and fired again, registering another miss. The safety of a nearby 
bushy hill was now very close, but I shoved another shell into the 
breech and hit him far back, breaking his hind quarter. Manager 
and Poppy were only yards behind and as he staggered they were 
on him. 

I leapt off my horse and raced to pull Manager off before he ruined 
the cape. The buck was not yet dead, but under such circumstances 
one cannot sever the throat, or the trophy will be ruined. This being 
the case, I shot him again through the heart behind the shoulder, 
and he died quickly. Before this he showed every intention of using 
those antlers, which are very sharp, if he could have got the chance, 
and the hunter must take great care in this respect. I've known 
people get gored in this way, not to mention horses and dogs. 

By this time the sun was getting low, and we were still many miles 
from home. We loaded the animal on to the Indian boy's horse, but 
being careful not to tie it at any point along the head or neck, as the 
friction caused by so doing would certainly rub off patches of the 
hair. To ensure against this I had the boy hold the head by the anders 
across his lap, throughout the whole journey back home. 

On arrival, I at once set to work to remove the head skin and had 
to do so by means of a hurricane lamp. This is far better than leaving 
the job until the following day, though in this instance, the twelve 
hours left before the next dawn would hardly have caused any putre- 
faction. However, it is wise to be on the safe side. When I'd finished 
I rubbed in a liberal quantity of powdered alum, fixed small sticks 
in the sleeve portion of the face to keep it open, and then hung it up 
in the cool evening breeze to dry. 

The meat, together with that of the previous day, all went on a 
large, open fire barbecue. 

Now, more than confident after our earlier successes, we went out 
again the following day. After fruitlessly covering about thirty miles, 
we finally spooked a spike-horn buck, which we lassoed after a short 
hard sprint, and on that note we decided to head for home. 

On the way we were full of ourselves, both agreeing that the deer 
hadn't been born that could escape from our horses. Then at the 
height of the conversation, as if to say, "Here I am," a big fork- 
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horn flew out of a patch of cover alongside a creek fifty yards ahead, 
and lit away in top gear. Jerome spurred his horse forward after it, 
and was soon out of sight over a hill, while I galloped straight ahead 
waiting for him to swing it across. When he finally did do so, I was 
400 yards behind, but there seemed to be plenty of clear ground 
ahead, and the deer didn't appear to be going very strongly. 

At this point there was a slight misunderstanding, as I was un- 
aware that Jerome's horse had "burnt out", as he was at the time 
only forty yards behind our quarry. Consequently, I held my horse 
back about 200 yards to one side, waiting for the deer to angle across. 
Then suddenly the buck swung the other way and headed for the 
hills, and then, only when I saw Jerome fail to turn it, did I realize 
that his horse was finished. I cut across for all I was worth, but the 
ground was too much to make up, and my horse started to flag when 
I only needed twenty more yards to be in range for a shot, and the 
deer with tail down, and mouth gasping for breath, made it to the 
safety of a rocky hill. 

Well, that really took the wind out of our sails, but it proved two 
main points. Firstly, you must have a signal between riders when a 
horse has played out, because under some circumstances it is not 
always obvious when you are both some distance apart. Just a wave 
of the hat would suffice. Secondly, a deer always knows the terrain 
better than you do, and he may be heading for a patch of cover that 
you don't know about, obscured at present by a small rise in the 
ground, and when it suddenly comes into view you might not have 
the reserves left to catch him. 

The Christmas masairo gave us a lot of sport. We killed six good 
deer in three days, but we must have ridden at least 120 miles to do it. 



CHAPTER THREE 

THE TAPIR 

(Tapir americanus) 

The Tapir is the largest of all South American big game. He occurs 
also in some parts of Central America, and a somewhat larger species 
Tapirus indicus, is found in the Malay region of Asia. 

He is known by many names, apart from that of the Tapir, derived 
from his Latin title. The Brazilians and Spaniards call him La danta, 
the Guianese the Mypouri. In Wapishana country he is the Coodoi, 
but he is probably most popularly referred to as the Bush Cow. 

This tremendously powerful mammal seems in appearance to be 
a combination of a number of different animals. To call him odd- 
looking would be an understatement. 

At a first glance he resembles, in many ways, a huge pig. His 
colour is a dark grey throughout, the underparts being only a shade 
lighter. The neck is very short, only about one foot in length, but 
will measure in a full-grown animal some 40 inches around the base. 
This chap is all muscle and power, built to crash through the thickest 
undergrowth and break the strongest lianas. His head is a triangular 
shape, the skull having a sharp raised ridge down the length of the 
temple and coming sharply to a point at the mouth. His nose and 
upper lip is in the form of a short flexible trunk, overlapping the 
mouth, and about 5 inches long. When alarmed he will raise and 
lower his long nose searching the air for his enemies' scent. When in 
battle he often carries it erect. 

The females are usually larger than the male, but a well-grown 
male will measure fully 6 feet from nose to tip of tail, and as only 
4 inches of this is a stumpy tail, it's 6 feet he knows how to utilize. 
His height at the shoulder is between 3 feet and 3^ feet; but I once 
saw where a tapir had been feeding, and breaking off branches with 
his teeth, so high up that he or she must have been almost 4 feet tall ! 
His neck is so short and thick that he cannot reach much higher 
than shoulder level. 

The hair on his body is very short, but down the crest of his neck 
is a thick upraised fold of skin topped by a mane just like that of a 
donkey. The ears are short, and similar to those of a bush deer or 
an armadillo. Bush cows that live in very thick tangled undergrowth 
often wear off the mane between their ears, due to the everyday task 
of boring their way through the jungle. 

55 
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Covered by his flexible proboscis are a set of formidable teeth in 
both upper and lower jaws. In the upper jaw there are six incisors, 
but the corner incisors are more like canines and are large and well 
developed. Behind those again he has one other canine as in the horse, 
and then six very large molars. In the lower jaw he shows eight 
incisors, the corner ones being canine types as in the upper set, and 
only five molars. 

His feet are three-toed in the hind leg, and four-toed in the front; 
the fourth toe being considerably smaller, like a thumb, but carried 
on the outside edge. Each toe is covered in a horny shell in exacdy 
the same manner as that of a domestic cow. 

When travelling, only the tips of the three toes on the hind feet 
are visible in the spoor over firm ground. But in soft ground their 
track resembles that of a maple leaf. When walking the tapir plants 
his fore feet firmly, heel down, but the hind feet are carried with 
heel raised. 

The total weight of a large bush cow on the hoof should be 
between 325 and 350 pounds, but some of the enormous ones go to 
400, and I wouldn't be a bit surprised to come across one heavier 
than that ! 

His hide is extremely thick and tough; a pack of dogs can tear at 
it to their hearts' content but make absolutely no impression. Along 
the neck and back, where he takes the lianas when running through 
the bush, it resembles armour plating, and is quite impossible to 
fold into a crease. It does not stretch very much after skinning, and 
no matter how hard you try you can't get the "belly" out of it, which 
will remain slack on the drying frame. A large skin, after stretching, 
should measure 7 feet long by some 6 feet across, at the limbs. 

Strangely, despite its weight and thickness, it is comparatively 
easy to bore with a knife, and when green, if too much pressure is 
applied to holes made around the edges, it will tear. 

Throughout many parts of South America the hide is valued for 
its use in making the sandals Indians and many other people living 
in the outback wear. These are made by cutting the green hide into 
the required shape, and then wearing them "dry". Indeed many 
people value his hide more than his meat, and on organized hunts 
the man who kills the animal, or first wounds it, is automatically 
the owner of the skin. 

The green hide will weigh upwards of 50 pounds, and although 
somewhat smaller than that from a cow, a good deal heavier. To 
give some idea, the hide of a mature 1,000-pound steer, would weigh 
perhaps only 10 pounds more ! 

The Asiatic tapir existing in the Malay region is a slightly larger 
animal than Tapirus americanus. The two species also differ greatly 
in colour, though physically they are much the same. In the Asian 
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variety the whole fore part of the body from back of the shoulder, 
including the fore feet, head and neck, is black, though the tips of 
the ears are white. One often comes across an animal in South 
America with similar white tips to its ears, and these specimens 
always seem to be larger somehow than the others. From back of the 
shoulder the whole body, belly, back and rump are white, except 
for the thighs and hind legs which are also black. There is no mane, 
characteristic of the New World species. 

In habit the two are identical, shy, nocturnal and vegetarian. 
Indeed scientists tell us that at one time the tapir were quite well 
distributed throughout the globe. The fossilized remains occur in 
Europe, in the Miocene and Phocene formations; and in China and 
North America, they have been found more recently in the Pleis- 
tocene formations. It would seem strange therefore that in this 
modern age he only inhabits Malaya and South America, two areas 
a vast distance apart. This is, however, probably due to the climatic 
changes in the world, whereas Malaya and South America have 
quite a similar range of temperatures, and tropical rain forests, in 
similar latitudes. 

Meat of the tapir is very palatable, especially the rib roast, over 
which there is a great thickness of flesh. It resembles beef in many 
ways but has a "bushy" flavour to it, and there is no marrow present 
in the bone, which is also absent from the bones of their relatives 
the equines, but occurs, of course, in cattle. It is interesting to observe 
that wild cattle, living exclusively in the bush, and eating foliage 
and not grass, tend to develop a similar aroma in the meat to that of 
the tapir. 

There is often a good covering of fat, especially in the female, 
which is unusual in wild game as a rule. 

Habits 

He feeds entirely on herbs, foliage and wild fruits. But in some 
areas close to the savannah he will venture out of the forest at night 
and graze on the grassland. His taste seems to be a sweet one, and 
he is particularly partial to the small yellow fruit of a large forest 
tree which is not unlike a plum, and very sharp in flavour. Again 
near savannah, where cashew trees may be growing, the tapir will 
spend most nights feeding of? this fruit, which appears around the 
month of December. On occasions a very bold fellow may visit a 
nearby settlement in search of mangoes, but, unfortunately for him, 
this usually means that he is pushing his luck too far. 

Mr. "Tiny" McTurk, a rancher in the Northern Rupununi of 
British Guiana, is visited regularly every night during the mango 
season by a pair of bush cows. They have become so accustomed 
now to the lights of the house, and the noise of the lighting plant. 
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that when you illuminate them with a flashlight as they feed under 
the trees, they take no notice. Mr. McTurk has now accepted them 
as permanent members of the family, and refuses to allow them to 
be shot. 

The McTurk house is a quaint, rather dilapidated establishment; 
a ground floor only bungalow arrangement, with walls on only 
three sides, and a kitchen at the back. The wall at the front long 
since fell away, and as Tiny found it much easier to go in and out 
of that way, he never bothered to put it back ! 

One night a tapir walked into the house through the front, wan- 
dered right on into the kitchen, and cleaned up a large supply of 
fruit and vegetables that had been stored on the floor! After his 
feast he quite placidly walked back the way he'd come, through the 
front "door" and away. 

It was indeed very fortunate for the McTurk family that they did 
not discover his presence. If they had, the animal would surely have 
stampeded inside the house, which could only have resulted in at 
least one more wall less. 

Such behaviour is extremely unusual for an animal as timid and 
nervous as the tapir, or anta, to give it its Portuguese name. 

He leads a sohtary existence, as does the deer, but husband and 
wife teams are by no means uncommon. The female produces one 
calf a year under normal conditions which is born light brown, with 
longitudinal bars of white, mixed with spots, down the back and 
sides, which gradually disappear along the back first, and then com- 
pletely from the sides and belly when the calf is about a year old. 
Then, on the appearance of another brother or sister the young tapir 
will start to venture about alone. He will retain his nut-brown colour 
for two or three years after the departure of the spots, after which 
he will start to take on the dark grey coat. In this respect he closely 
resembles the horse. Many range horses are born black, or nut- 
brown, but very few retain this colour, and indeed by the time they 
are four years old have turned quite grey. 

Tapirs are capable of covering great distances, but lie up shortly 
after daybreak until late afternoon, being largely nocturnal in their 
habits. When uncertain of their surroundings they become very 
suspicious, and very difficult to approach. Even the noise of a dead 
tree or branch naturally falling will arouse them, and they will move 
oi5 to another area to resume their nap. 

I have tracked many antas while hunting them, and whereas some 
travel only a short distance during their feeding, others go on for 
miles and miles. On not a few occasions I have been forced to give 
up a spoor, which, though fresh, lured me for hours further and 
further back into trackless jungle, with night approaching and still 
no signs of him. Often at these times I have wondered if the tapir 
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is not more closely related to the elephant than the horse, the former 
being capable of covering fifty miles or more in one day in search of 
fresh browsing ground. 

Regularly, every year, a tapir used to leave the tropical forest on 
the borders of Dadanawa ranch at the beginning of the wet season 
in May, and trek across the open savannah some twenty-five miles 
to a particular mountain. Then in August, when things started to 
dry up, back he would go to the forest again. Year after year we 
would see his tracks following the cattle and horse trails. Then one 
year he made the mistake of travelling during the dayhght hours, 
and was shot by wandering Indians. 

On another occasion some years ago, a tapir was chased from a 
savannah lair out into the open by an Indian armed with an old 
muzzle-loading shotgun, but his powder was damp and the gun 
wouldn't fire. It was in the early morning, and this is a tale rather 
of endurance of the Indian than of the tapir, for that Indian kept 
close on his tracks for thirty miles before the animal finally made 
good his escape into the forest- 
Not only a dweller of the lowland jungle, the bush cow is also an 
expert mountaineer, and is found in many high mountains that are 
covered in thick bush yet many miles from virgin forest. It is my 
opinion that he was driven to such places originally by great forest 
fires, as was the Bush deer. No conditions can be too tough for him, 
as long as he can keep in the shade during the daytime, and he 
becomes equally adept at leaping over boulders up mountain sides, 
as he does at bursting lianas in the "matto". 

As a general rule, in areas where he has made acquaintance with 
people before, or been chased by dogs, he is a very, very elusive and 
intelligent creature. Except in the case of an odd lucky occasion, the 
hunter who wants to shoot a bush cow must be prepared for a lot 
of really hard work, with the chances of being able to fire a shot in 
the first two or three days heavily weighted against him. 

On the other hand, in the deep forest where he has never heard a 
gun fired or been pursued by man, the tapir can be quite approach- 
able, and even inquisitive, especially if he only sees the hunter close 
to in a down wind direction, and does not smell him from some 
distance away. I have come across antas under these conditions. They 
have stood and eyed me for several minutes with their long nose 
searching the air for a scent of this new strange visitor; then moving 
off slightly to one side, catching my wind, and crashing off through 
the undergrowth like an express train. 

In the shelter of the tropical forest his enemies are few, so great 
is his power and strength. 

It is almost impossible for a jaguar or puma to kill a full-grown 
bush cow in thick jungle. 
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The jaguar kills his prey by leaping on the animal's back, and 
biting through the spinal cord behind the ears, an act accomplished 
in a split second when attacking a deer or peccary. When he tries 
it with the tapir, however, it is a different story. No sooner does he 
land on the anta's back than the anta takes off for the nearest clump 
of lianas, or the low bough of a tree, and sweeps him off in no space 
of dme at all, and then doesn't stop running unul he's well out of 
the locality. On the other hand, in all fairness to his majesty the 
jaguar's supremacy, I have come across the remains of bush cows 
killed by them out in the open savannah, the latter having been 
unfortunate enough to get caught away from his natural surround- 
ings. Nevertheless, even in these cases, the tracks showed that the 
jaguar had been carried for quite a rough ride before he finally suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the tremendous hide and muscle on the 
tapir's neck. 

It has always been an ambition of mine to lasso a big anta from 
horseback. I have heard many different accounts of his reactions 
to the rope, and have my own ideas on which to believe. 

One vaquero told me that three of them once lassoed a full-grown 
fellow on the outskirts of the forest, and that he just turned his back 
on them and walked away with the horses until the boys had to 
cut him free. 

To me this sounds a bit of a tall story considering that one pony 
can hold back a 1,200-pound wild bull on his own, as long as the 
animal has been roped in such a way as to control his strength, such 
as by the horns or around the neck. 

On the other hand negro cowboys on the intermediate savannahs 
of British Guiana swear to me that they lasso bush cows regularly 
from horseback, and practically live off their meat alone. 

Personally, I think that a good horse with a very good rope should 
be able to hold even the most formidable tapir, but not without a 
great deal of effort. 

Suitable Weapons 

With all this excess of strength, the prospective hunter must be 
wondering just what kind of cannon, or field gun, he is going to 
need to bowl over a tapir. Well, I'll agree he does take a lot of stop- 
ping, and a heavier rifle is preferable to some of the lighter ones that 
would be quite adequate for the deer. 

On-the-spot kills are uncommon unless the shot is a good one in 
the brain, or through the shoulders, and unless the hunter is accom- 
panied by good dogs, he doesn't want his anta to go too far before 
he finally drops. This is most desirable in areas where the under- 
growth is very thick. 

If I were always sure of getting standing shots, with a clear path 
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for my bullet, I would settle for something in the 30.06 class using 
the heavier loads and fitted with the good old-fashioned open sights. 
The ranges are too close to make telescopic sights worthwhile, and 
the shooter will have great difficulty in finding the animal quickly 
in the telescope's narrow field of view, especially if he only managed 
to wound it and requires a further running shot. 

I prefer to use a solid bullet rather than a soft-point. If the target is 
a three-quarter frontal one, a good steel bullet will rake him right 
through, or break the off-side shoulder, according to how it is placed. 
The solid bullet will also be excellent if the hunter tries for the 
brain shot. 

On the other hand, if the shot is badly placed and breaks no bones, 
the steel bullet may do only superficial damage and pass right 
through. In this case the faster-opening soft-nose would be the 
answer. Also soft-nose bullets are far better at bursting their way 
through foliage, and less likely to be deflected than the solids. 

It then becomes a case for the hunter himself deciding how capable 
a shot he is, as to whether he should use a solid or a soft-point bullet. 

However, as one can never be sure of getting standing target shots 
with a good field of view, I quite honestly plump for the shotgun 
every time, but if possible have a gun-bearer close at hand with my 
medium calibre rifle in case I need it. I've always been very fond 
of the double-barrelled ejectors in 12-gauge, but a recent addition 
to my gun rack has been the new Remington recoil-operated semi- 
automatic i2-bore, model 11-48, which is specially designed for firing 
rifled slugs, but also fires regular shotgun loads. This I consider to 
be the ideal bush cow weapon; plenty of fire power, five shots as fast 
as you can pull the trigger, and those ferocious rifled slugs. 

The rifled slugs are very powerful, and can knock game down 
on the spot. In the 12-gauge they weigh 415 grains and have a 
muzzle velocity of 1,600 ft. per sec. and muzzle energy of 2,480 
ft.-lbs. This gives 620 ft. per sec. less muzzle velocity than the 
popular .30/30 with the 170-grain bullet, but 620 ft.-lbs. more muzzle 
energy. 

The main trouble with the semi-automatic guns is that you don't 
have the selection of cartridge or choke, as you do when using a 
double-barrelled. For instance, when hunting the tapir I like to have 
a rifled slug in the right barrel, and a load of SG in the choked left 
barrel. The slugs shoot more accurately from open cylinders than 
they do from the choke, as in the latter they are squeezed out of shape 
in the tighter barrel. With this arrangement I can choose whether I 
fire the slug or the heavy shot load according to circumstances. If 
the animal is running through thick cover I will invariably try for 
him with the heavy shot, in the hope that one or two of the pellets 
will break through the barrier. On the other hand if I'm lucky and 
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get a "sitting duck" target, or a clear field of view, the single slug 
fills the ticket, and is far more devastating. 

When accompanied by good dogs a lighter load can be used, and 
on running targets with their larger pattern, are more likely to 
connect. Under no circumstances, however, would I use anything 
lighter than SSG which throws a pattern of sixteen pellets, each .269 
inches in diameter. I have regularly used the Special SG, and heavier 
again are SG with nine pellets, and LG with 7; the latter pellets 
being each 70 grains in weight and .360 inches in diameter. 

An amusing example of the ineflectuality of light shotgun loads 
on the bush cow, was given to me by Tiny McTurk of Arapaima 
fishing fame. Apparendy, several years ago on one of his frequent 
up-river trips into the interior, they ran a bit short of fresh meat, so 
he decided to follow up the trail of an anta to see if they could bag 
him. Tiny was only armed with a single-barrelled shotgun which was 
loaded with BB shot, and really most inadequate. However, it wasn't 
long before they came across the animal at close range, and McTurk 
slammed in a head shot which put the big fellow down on the spot. 
Straightaway he told one of his Indian boys to cut the animal's throat 
to allow free bleeding, and at once the boy, standing astride the 
anta, drew his knife and began to saw through the thick skin of the 
throat. No sooner had he made the first cut than the bush cow leapt 
to his feet, with the boy sitting astride him like a horse, and due to 
the thickness of the cover the only target Tiny could see was the 
animal's rear end. Well, the anta is not normally a vindictive beast, 
but he can be dangerous, especially with his teeth, as will be pointed 
out later, and the boy considered it far safer to remain sitting on its 
' back than to attempt leaping off. The animal was, however, still half- 
stunned from the load of BB shot earlier sustained, and presently 
wandered round broadside on to Tiny, who put him down for good 
with a close shot through the eye, complete with rider ! 

Hunting and Tracking 

There are three ways, short of the very rare chance meetings, of 
finding and shooting the tapir. 

The first, and most strenuous, and very often unsuccessful method, 
is by following up his spoor to his sleeping place. Secondly, is by 
playing patience in a likely spot, such as a waterhole in the dry season, 
or a cashew grove, either by day or night; and thirdly, is with the aid 
of strong hunting dogs, specifically trained in trailing and baying 
bush cows. 

I can remember many anta tracking expeditions I've been on that 
I'd rather have missed. But much depends on the type of terrain 
over which his spoor is being followed. As has already been described 
his tracks resemble the shape of a maple leaf, and are easily recog- 
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nizable. In firm ground, if his rear track can accommodate the three 
outstretched fingers next to my thumb, with a finger in either of the 
three prints, then I'm following a pretty big tapir. In other words, 
some 5 inches across the width of the base of the two outside toes, 
and about 4 inches between the space made by either of the two outer 
ones and the centre advanced toe. 

A further calculation on his length can be made by measuring 
from any rear track, to the track of the front foot, which shows an 
extra thumbprint, on the opposite side. Then say for instance that 
this comes to 54 inches then that will be the approximate length 
between the quarters, add 16 inches for the length of his head, and 
you're just a shade under 6 feet, which is a fair-sized anta anywhere. 

His height can be determined by observing the elevation above 
the ground at vv'hich he snaps off branches while feeding. Or keen 
observation will reveal where he stands and rubs his sides against 
tree trunks in order to brush off the ticks. The bush cow is always a 
seething mass of ticks, and this is also one of the unpleasant features 
in skinning him. 

Fortunately he is no light stepper, and his great weight leaves 
distinct tracks in quite hard ground, which makes him a fairly easy 
animal to follow. 

The tapir is a wonderful swimmer, and will always take to water 
if available when frightened. He can swim under the surface, with 
or against strong currents, for considerable distances. He may on 
the other hand take to water as a natural course of events, and when 
tracked to where he enters a creek, the hunter must go both up and 
down it, on both sides, to discover where he once more gains dry 
land. 

Antas are also very partial to wallowing in swamps or mud holes 
like pigs, and acute hearing on the tracker's part may detect a nearby 
bush cow's presence by the noise he is making while having his 
bath. 

Fresh droppings, which are identical in size, nature and quantity, 
to that of a large horse, often denote that the tapir is thinking it's 
time he was taking a lie down, and extra care in making as little 
noise as possible must be taken when fresh dung has been located. 

When sleeping soundly, loud emissions of wind from the anus can 
be heard at quite a far distance, and the hunter can then leave the 
spoor, check the wind, and approach for the kill from a more tactical 
position. 

Very often some large bird, such as a maam, will be perching 
close to the animal, and will immediately give the alarm on the 
tracker's approach. This is not a general rule, but I have lost several 
tapirs because of this, and it is an important point to bear in mind. 
In the case of a bird giving the alarm in this manner, the best course 
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is for the hunter to approach as quickly as possible, in the hopes of 
getting in a shot before the animal stampedes. 

In many cases where the animal is awake and smells or hears the 
hunter coming, he will stamp his foot loudly several times on the 
ground before making off. This is an exasperating experience, 
especially after having spent three or four hours, most of the time 
crawling on your belly, in his pursuit. But such is the lot of the ardent 
sportsman. 

The only vocal noise I have ever heard the bush cow make is a 
chaa-chaa sound, which also can be heard from some distance, and 
is not necessarily a sign of alarm, but more probably denotes the 
presence of more than one animal. 

As he usually chooses the very thickest patch of cover to lie up in, 
getting up to within range, and of course being able to spot him, 
weigh the odds heavily against the hunter's success. Tracking antas 
in the wet season is indeed a pastime for only the hardiest of persons, 
and is best left to the Indians. 

The second method of bagging Tapirus americanus is the patience 
game, and, varying on the number of his species in the vicinity, does 
the amount of patience required. 

Waiting at a waterhole in the dry season is perhaps the surest way 
of getting him without too much effort. He is likely to come during 
the daylight hours, but most probably will appear after dark. If a 
comfortable structure is made up in a tree, where one or two persons 
can lie down with a packet of sandwiches and a water bottle, a most 
interesting time will be had, observing both him and other game 
coming to water. This incidentally is an ideal way of obtaining 
photographs. If the vigil is to be a night one, a powerful flashlight is 
necessary. 

In areas where bush cows leave the security of the bush to feast off 
fallen cashews during the cashew season, an equally profitable shoot 
can be had on exactly the same lines as explained for the waterhole. 
This will almost certainly mean a night wait, as it is most unlikely 
that he would venture into the open during daylight. 

I have hunted many areas where the anta is so numerous that it 
is only necessary to sit quietly alone in the forest during the day, for 
an hour or two, and be quite sure of seeing one ambling nonchalantly 
along, especially in the early morning or late afternoon. Where the 
flies are not a menace and one is familiar with one's surroundings, 
this is a most pleasant way to spend a day. I stress "famiHar with 
one's surroundings", as the bush is the world's easiest place in which 
to get lost, and many unfortunate people have lost their lives by 
foolhardily wandering off into the jungle alone. 

Perhaps not a method I would particularly recommend, but not 
an altogether unrewarding one, is used by a friend of mine, who 
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walks slowly through the forest emitting loud shrill whistles. He 
says that this often brings a travelling male on the lookout for a 
mate, and he says he has shot quite a number in this way. 

Thirdly, and lastly, running tapir with hounds is strictly a dry 
season occupation, as during the rainy weather, of course, the hunted 
has only to dive into the nearest available creek in order to shake off 
the dogs. 

Even under ideal arid condidons, he is a tough customer for any 
pack to handle. They cannot hope to hold him, as the bush cow will 
sweep them off like flies amongst the undergrowth and lianas. The 
object therefore is for the dogs to run him to a standstill, and then 
bay him until the gun arrives. 

When cornered in this way he becomes quite ferocious, and can 
easily kill a dog with a bite of his razor-sharp teeth. He will also 
box with his front feet, just like a horse, and I have known many 
dogs who approached too near and got badly injured by them. 

I once heard of a foolish Indian who tried to hamstring a tapir 
with a cudass after it had been cornered by hounds, and the animal 
prompdy attacked him. The man leapt aside and shouted to his 
companions, "That was a close thing," only to find that the anta 
had torn away a strip of his flesh from his waist to his shoulder. So 
sharp were his teeth, that the Indian had felt no pain at the moment 
of attack ! 

He's a mighty tough customer, the tapir, and unless you happen 
to bump into him accidentally, and don't give him a chance to 
display his physical prowess, then he'll give you a hunt that you'll 
not forget in a hurry. 

My Toughest Tapir 

The toughest tapir I ever shot was in the thick forest some forty 
miles from the Rupununi River, in the heart of the Kanaku moun- 
tains of Guiana. 

The area is practically untrodden by man, and indeed I believe I 
am probably the only white man who has even been there. There 
are, however, indications of old primitive Indian habitations, and 
the Wapishanas call the place Caribuan, which is an old Taruma 
or Aterod Indian name which no one seems to know the meaning of. 

A half-Brazilian-Indian tracker of mine, named Joe, first told me 
about it, and although he himself had never been there he knew two 
or three Wapishanas who had. After questioning them carefully, he 
felt sure that he could find the trail there without too much difificulty, 
so we decided to make a reconnaissance hunt into the area at the 
tail end of the wet season. 

Apparently, kicking-oflf place to Caribuan was at Weri More. Weri 
More is a savannah set along the edge of the tropical forest, where 
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we frequently go to on cattle round-ups. We always figured that this 
was the last of the grassland before the jungle took over. The trail 
to Caribuan started at the extreme end of the Weri More, and was 
only just wide enough for a man on horseback to pass through, 
moving slowly and carefully. 

I left Dadanawa at midday on a Tuesday afternoon, with horse 
and pack mule, and one boy, my gun-bearer, a Wapishana with the 
good old English name of Richard. We rode twenty-five miles to an 
outpost of the ranch, where we were to pick up Joe and one other 
tracker, Joe's son Pauline. It was raining pretty heavily at the time, 
and we had to swim a couple of rivers before we finally made it by 
sundown. Also accompanying me was my old hunting dog "Donna 
Marie"; she was pretty much past it, but had seen a lot of hunting 
experience and still had a good nose, though she was quite deaf and 
partially blind. 

We spent the night at Joe's outpost, and left next morning with a 
pack of his dogs for Weri More, which was some twenty miles' ride 
away. All the creeks were still pretty high, though the weather 
looked like brightening up, and we ran into a lot of trouble swimming 
them, and crossing over all our equipment. Swimming horses is never 
very difficult so long as you have a good entry into the water and a 
good exit, but saddles and guns, etc. can't swim, and have to be 
crossed over dry somehow, even though you don't have a boat. 

Usually, if the water is not too high, a shallow rapid can be found, 
the horses swum across above or below it, and then the equipment 
carried across the rapids on foot. This can be very tricky in fast 
currents over slippery rocks, but so long as one is confident, and 
carries the heaviest possible weight on the head, then this will keep 
your feet on the bottom and stop you losing balance. 

What with one thing and another we didn't make it to Weri More 
until late afternoon, and we were forced to camp there for the night. 
I had wanted to avoid this if possible, as the place is notorious for 
sand flies and mosquitoes at night, and the cobarra fly during the 
day. The cobarra fly is an unpleasant little devil, who swarms around 
you biting savagely, leaving a pin-point of blood wherever he's been. 
When the cobarras are really hot, you cannot place the point of a 
pencil between the black spots he leaves on your flesh ! 

Next morning, Thursday, we were away at the crack of dawn in 
bright sunny weather, heading for the Caribuan trail. We located it 
without difficulty, where it entered the forest, and we pushed 
on. 

The going was very bad, and the trail narrow with many fallen 
trees and hanging lianas. It had been cut by an Indian family as a 
footpath to the hunting area, and was not designed for horse travel, 
much less for our poor pack mule and his heavy load. In some spots 
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the mud and was knee deep, and there were two fairly steep hills to 
scramble up besides. 

It was fully three tiring hours before we finally broke out of the 
forest into a small pocket of savannah, about ten miles from where 
we had first entered the trail. 

One of the first things we noticed were the numerous tracks of 
savannah deer, and we later found them to be more prolific here 
than in any other part of the Rupununi I've hunted in. Not only 
were there deer, but also plenty of quail and other savannah-dwelling 
birds. 

The tracks of the tapir were almost as numerous, where they 
crossed the open spots between the forest, so after pitching camp 
and hobbling the horses on the edge of a swamp, we set out to explore 
our surroundings. 

After walking for an hour and not seeing very much, we climbed 
an enormous tree about 80 feet high from where we had a better 
view of the locality. From our perch we observed that the savannah 
came to an abrupt end some three-quarters of a mile further on, so, 
as it was only about three o'clock, we pushed on the short distance 
to the edge of the forest. 

There we found, situated half in and half out of the bush, a large 
lake, and entering the lake where we stood were the fresh tracks of a 
large anta. 

Even though it was getting pretty late, Joe was all excited and 
keen to follow him up, and as the spoor looked little more than an 
hour old I agreed, and we waded neck-deep into the lake after him, 
following the beaten-down path he'd made between the water weed. 

Well, we crawled through the bush after him for about two hours, 
all the time the spoor getting warmer and warmer. The water from 
his body when he came out of a swamp was still dripping from the 
bushes, and the great holes he made in the soft mud were not yet 
filled up with water. It became quite obvious, however, that he was 
on the move and keeping ahead of us, and we finally had to give up 
when the tracks plunged into a deep creek and disappeared. 

It was at this moment that a large flock of "Wara Cobras" ap- 
peared on the scene, and realizing that there would be no tapir that 
day we shot two for the pot. The wara cobra is a bird about the size 
of a chicken, and will be discussed later. 

Food was now running pretty low, as we had travelled as lightly as 
possible from Dadanawa, and had rather expected to have shot some- 
thing substantial by the end of the first day. Anyway, we had the 
wara cobras, though they are always thin, and we had taken the 
additional precaution of placing a large land turtle that we found 
near the camp, upside down on his back. So placed he cannot re- 
right himself, and can fill empty bellies when it comes to a pinch, 
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though I always feel a sense of guilt whenever it becomes necessary 
to dispose of one of these defenceless creatures. 

That night I went out with a flashlight and shotgun to try for a 
deer, but they were not the least bit co-operadve and the high razor 
grass made the whole thing very trying, and I'd have felt better for 
having had a good sleep instead. 

The next morning, on a stomach full of black coffee, we once 
again set out after our elusive friends the bush cows. Again we didn't 
have to go far before we located the crossed paths of five big fellows. 
We selected the freshest spoor, tied the dogs on leads, and pushed 
on after him. 

After about half a mile the anta decided to head for some extremely 
thick cover on the edge of the savannah. Joe seemed quite uncon- 
cerned, but then he's only five-feet-nothing tall, and built for wriggl- 
ing through bush so dense that you can't see more than five yards 
ahead, whereas I'm six feet, and a good deal wider in the shoulder 
than he is. 

Practically all the way was spent on our bellies, and a lot of it was 
through wet mossy swamps. The moss made it very hard to follow 
the tapir's trail, as the loose bottom fills in the tracks as soon as they 
are made. With this, and the encountering of several other trails that 
confused us, we finally lost the spoor after about two hours' work, 
and had to give up. 

By now it was ten o'clock, and I could think of a lot of other easier 
ways and places of getting a bush cow, but there was no doubt as to 
the great quantity of them here, despite their elusiveness, and unless 
we shot something pretty soon we were going to get real hungry. 
The dogs had already gone two days without food, and were anxious 
to chase any little animal they smelled; for this reason we had to 
keep them on leads or their barking was going to frighten every 
anta out of the territory. 

We sat down at a creek for ten minutes, and had a drink of water 
and some farein. Farein, being a product of bitter cassava, looks 
rather like grit, and swells up to four times its size in water. It's the 
staple diet of both the Wapishana and Macushi Indians in this part 
of South America. Though tasteless, it fills up empty spaces, and 
has a high starch content. I wouldn't give it room on the table in my 
own home, but when the going's tough and starvation faces you, 
you'll thank God when you've got some with you ! 

After our "lunch" we moved on and tracked three more tapirs 
that day, all of which we lost in tremendously thick cover, and we 
returned to camp that night, tired, dejected, and not a little hungry. 
I looked at my friend the turtle lying on his back, tightened up my 
belt and thought, "Well, it's the deadline for you tomorrow, buddy." 

To add to our discomfort the camp had been invaded by thousands 
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of flies, similar in appearance to the common house fly. They were 
all over our equipment and in our hammocks. I have never seen 
the like before or since. We made smudge fires all around the camp 
and finally succeeded in driving off the majority, but the remainder 
stayed with us, crawling all over our bodies, tfnlike the house fly 
they are very sluggish in their movements and have a sickly, honey 
smell about them. Their sole object in life seems to be to find their 
way deep down into your food and belongings, and then die there 
by the hundred ! 

At the crack of dawn on the morrow, Saturday, we once more 
entered the forest. By now two days and nights without rain made it 
very difficult to determine which were fresh spoor and which were 
old. In this case the only solution is to follow the animal until it 
crosses water, and then one can tell at once how long ago it passed by. 

About nine o'clock we ran into the tracks of two tapir, obviously 
a man and wife team, and on spooring them to a creek we found 
the trail to be a really red-hot one. They had just entered the water 
and proceeded down stream, so we followed on either side of the 
bank, and presendy found where they had regained dry land and 
left their wet prints on the forest floor. 

Joe was just ahead of me, and the other two boys with the dogs 
further behind; all the dogs were ded. I had a double-barrelled 
i2-bore, with Special SG in the choke barrel, and a rifled slug in 
the other. Joe had a single hammer-action i6-gauge loaded with 
AAA and really too light for tapir. We moved forward very slowly; 
luckily the forest here was mostly big trees and not too thick, and 
we made good progress. Suddenly one of the dogs gave a bark, and 
we heard the noise of the two bush cows leaping to their feet and 
crashing off into the bush ahead of us. We raced forward as fast as 
we could, and then Joe pulled a smart trick that no doubt saved the 
day. The dogs were not tapir hounds, and had never come into 
contact with this particularly tough customer before, so if we had 
just released them at that, then the chances were lo-i they would 
never have followed the animal up. Realizing this, Joe threw up his 
gun and fired at an imaginary target in the bush cows' direction, and 
at the same instance Richard and Pauline loosed the pack, who took 
off after the shot in full cry. The hounds were ravenous, and figured 
we had wounded an animal, and seeing their prospective meal 
getting away from them, piled on all the speed they could muster, 
old Donna Marie bringing up the rear. The two tapir had split up, 
but the pack were luckily all sticking with the same one. Joe and I 
were in hot pursuit. Donna Marie breathlessly just ahead, leading 
us along to the other dogs way out in front and barking like mad. 
My throat was burning as I careered through the forest, fighting off 
lianas, tripping and falling in the undergrowth. I miscalculated 
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ducking under the bough of a tree, and it struck me a shattering 
blow on the head that sat me on my backside. I staggered to my feet 
and took off dizzily after Joe, my head clearing as I ran. Then we 
heard a huge splash ahead as the anta hit water. This was bad; the 
dogs could never bay him if the water was deep, or in a creek where 
he could escape by swimming away under the surface. We came to a 
sudden halt at the water's edge, but it was obviously a pond and not 
a creek, and the dogs were somewhere in the middle of it and kick- 
ing up a devil of a din. 

"Carashy, ditty peu macun, umga danna" "A pond, you go this 
side, I'm off this way, we'll circle him," I yelled in Wapishana; and 
Joe and I spht up. 

Two minutes later I heard Joe's i6-gauge blast off, and then 
his excited yell, "Pewa et, pewa et" "He's heading back your way." 

I stood on the edge of the pond by a big tree, the dogs were swim- 
ming towards me, but no tapir! Then suddenly he broke surface, 
and cannoned up the bank m my direction. I belted him with the 
rifled slug just in front of the point of the shoulder, raking back 
into his lungs, at ten yards. He staggered, but the 415-grain shell 
didn't knock him down, and he turned slightly and headed past me. 
I gave him the choke barrel with the Special SG load at point-blank 
range, just behind the right eye and he went down for keeps, and 
the dogs piled in. 

I just sat down on a big tree root, wiped the sweat out of my eyes, 
and then remembered that I had a hell of a sore head. 

Joe's load of AAA had got him in exactly the same spot as my 
rifled slug, but when we took the hide off we found that the shot 
had only just got through the skin into the meat, and inflicted only 
superficial damage. The range he'd fired at was only about fifteen 
yards, so some idea can be had of what a tremendously tough chap 
the tapir is. Indeed, for him to have kept going after that slug had 
gone right dirough his lungs, makes him truly a really game animal 
to hunt. 

He was a male, and a shade over 6 feet long, 3 feet at the shoulder, 
and weighed just under 350 pounds. Like all the antas he was crawl- 
ing with ticks, which promptly began transferring themselves to 
us as we took off the hide. 

No longer was food a problem, in fact the problem now was how 
to get all this meat back to camp. We were at least four miles away 
as the crow flies, and I especially wanted to salvage the hide, which 
alone weighed 50 pounds. 

In due course we got the skin off, and rolled up into a bundle 
tied with strips of tree bark. Then we cut out all the bone from the 
hind quarters, and, together with the head and back bone, threw 
them reluctandy away. We also gave the shoulder blade and fore 
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legs to the dogs, and after that we had him down to manageable 
dimensions. 

Richard was presented with the tick-covered hide to carry, and 
the meat was divided between Joe, his sixteen-year-old son, and 
myself. We lifted our loads to our backs, and set off to track ourselves 
back to camp. 

This was one day I didn't want to get lost. However, with in- 
creased confidence we began to short-cut our earlier tracks, and finally 
succeeded in doing just that! It was not that we were very badly lost, 
but we missed the line we had cut through the thick tangled under- 
growth, which was about three-quarters of a mile wide, between 
where the forest ends, and the savannah begins. Pauline was having 
trouble keeping up, and I could hear him whimpering under the 
load. His father, showing true-to-type Amer-indian consideration, 
would wait for him to catch up just near enough to say, "O.K., let's 
go again", and move off ahead once more. 

Finally, with our bare feet, hands, and faces cut to ribbons by 
razor grass, and Pauline's shirt torn off his back in the undergrowth, 
we staggered out at the camp site and flung the meat and hide on 
the ground. It was four o'clock in the afternoon, the day Saturday; 
our last square meal had been on Tuesday night. The next one was 
going to be right now. We got a fire going, and despite flies in even 
larger numbers than the previous day, we filled our bellies on roast 
bush cow. 

So great was the quantity of meat, and also the hide would have 
to be stretched and put to dry as quickly as possible, that we decided 
to beat it for home that very night. 

We packed up all our gear, and loaded it together with the meat 
and hide on top of the pack mule, which totalled around 300 pounds, 
which is plenty for the small thirteen-hand mules we use in the 
Rupununi. By five o'clock all was ready, and after previously re- 
righting our friend the turtle and placing him near water, we said 
good-bye to Caribuan and hit the trail for Dadanawa. 

It was pitch black going through the forest, and great care had to 
be taken that a stick or protruding branch didn't poke one's eye 
out. Horses have wonderful sense in the dark, always stick to the 
right trail, and never put a foot in a hole or on a slippery rock if they 
can help it. By riding consistently in the straightest possible line we 
made it home at two o'clock on Sunday morning, after nine hours' 
hard riding. 

First thing in the morning I stretched the hide, but by the next 
day the hair had already started to slip along the back. This is of no 
im|Xirtance if leather is to be made from it, but if the hunter requires 
it to be tanned with the hair on, then the tapir's hide is going to 
give him a real headache, and a lot more hard work will be necessary. 
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The hair is very short, and slips easier than that of any other 
animal I know. The main reason is because the hide is so thick, and 
the meat and fat are very difficult to separate from it, as one finds 
during skinning. In order to save the hair from slipping, and thus 
spoiling the trophy, the hunter must start work on it as soon as 
possible after killing. The hide must be pared down as thinly as 
possible on the underside with a sharp knife, and all superfluous 
fat and meat removed. Special attention must be paid to the thin- 
ning down of the thick ridge of fat down the animal's neck, or the 
hair of the mane will surely drop out. The gristle on the nose must 
all be carefully cut away. Finally, it should be well rubbed with 
hundred per cent alum, or a liberal amount of salt, and then the skin 
stretched and dried in the shade. It is an arduous task preparing it, 
but if done properly the skin will make a striking rug for your home. 

For a head mount the scalp of the tapir is by far the most difficult 
of all the South American big game animals to prepare. 

Due to its thickness, and the slow manner in which it dries, it is 
best removed in the same way as those of horned and an tiered animals. 
That is to say, by means of a longitudinal cut down the back of the 
neck from a point just behind the ears to the withers. Great care 
must, of course, be taken to ensure that the hair of the mane is not 
spoiled, and these hairs must be carefully divided so that the knife 
cut is made between their roots, and not through them. Following 
this the skin is severed from the body at the base of the neck, or 
behind the shoulders, being most careful to see that an adequate 
length of neck skin remains for the head mount; and then the cape 
is skinned away from the neck and skull in exactly the same way as 
described for the deer. With the head skin turned inside out, the 
thick fold of the mane must be pared down to the thinnest possible 
dimensions, if possible until the roots of the hair are beginning to 
show through the underside of the skin, and continue with the head 
exactly as described for the deer. 

Care and pains on the part of the hunter will result in a perfect 
head skin that will meet the requirements of the taxidermist, who 
can then produce a first-class mount. Shpshod workmanship on the 
part of the hunter can only result in a ruined head skin, and no 
trophy at all; just a bunch of photographs and memories. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

THE BUSH HOGS OR PECCARIES 
(Tayassuidae) 

Habits 

In my opinion, least interesting and exciting of all the South 
American game are the peccaries, or bush hogs, forming the family 
Tayassuidae. They are small and unimpressive, but nevertheless they 
are present in very large numbers, and indeed in some areas close to 
human habitation, they become a severe pest due to the damage they 
inflict on crops. 

There are only two species of wild hog in South America. The 
White Lipped peccary, Tayassu pecari, and the Texan, or collared 
peccary, Tayassu tajacu. In some schools the group are referred to as 
Dicotylidae, and the two species are known as Dicotyles labiatus, and 
Dicotyles torquatus respectively. 

Fossil indications show that the peccaries probably entered the 
continent of North America in the Oligocene, and later into the 
southern hemisphere in the Pliocene. 

The White Lipped species is found throughout Central and South 
America, from New Mexico to Patagonia. The collared variety show 
a similar range, but are found in the Southern United States where 
he is known as the Javelina. Hence the occasional reference to him as 
the Texan. 

Down in Argentina, the European wild boar roams in large num- 
bers, and in many parts is now classed as vermin. This species, a far 
larger and more ferocious beast altogether than the indigenous ones, 
was imported in 1906 from the Carpathian mountains of Hungary 
and Poland, by an Argentinian rancher named Pedro Luro, and kept 
together with many other European game on his ranch. Then 
fortunately or unfortunately, they broke through his fencing, and 
scattered, and multiplied over the surrounding countryside. 

The White Lip is the larger of the Tayassuidae group, though he 
still attains nothing like the size of a well-grown domestic pig. They 
are rangy, never fat, measure around 37 inches in length, and stand 
about 18 inches at the shoulder; I never weighed one, but I guess 
they should go around 60 pounds. The body is covered in long 
black wiry hair, with brown tips, the lower jaw is white, and they 
have no tail. 

The canines of the upper jaw are not unduly long, but are directed 
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downwards. Razor sharp, diey are litde exposed, as the skin of die 
lower jaw forms a sack to receive them, rather Uke a pocket. The 
canines of the lower jaw are only visible when the mouth is open. 

An obvious physical difference between the peccaries and the 
domestic pig is in the number of toes on the hind feet. The foot part is 
identical, having just a split hoof, but there is only one toe above the 
heel, instead of two as in the pig. The fore legs, however, bear two as 
does the latter. 

A further organic difference is that the Tayassuidae group have a 
sacculated, three-chambered stomach, characteristic of ruminants, and 
the swine do not. There is also a musk gland in the middle of the back. 

The snout is noticeably long and thin, ideally designed for rooting, 
and causing the havoc they do when a herd passes through a field of 
planted crops. 

The White Lipped peccary moves in droves, and I have known 
herds of them numbering as many as a hundred head. 

When cornered he is potentially dangerous, and even more so 
when a large number take the offensive, as is usually the case. Unlike 
the white collared, they are reluctant to run in the face of hounds, 
and prefer to stand and fight it out, often with disastrous consequences 
to the hounds, who unless they are very wise to the trick, find them- 
selves surrounded and torn to pieces. 

They are strictly a beast of the thick forest, but less nocturnal than 
most of the forest dwellers, and can often be found feeding during 
the day. They sleep lying huddled together on the ground, and in this 
habit they resemble domestic swine, and differ from their cousins 
the white collared, who sleep in holes, caves, or fallen hollow 
trees. 

Very occasionally a herd of them will come out into the savannah, 
in crossing from one patch of bush to the next. They also dwell in 
forest-covered mountains, and may cross open country from one 
mountain to another. They are nomadic, they graze an area and then 
move on their way. If in transit a herd is caught out in the open 
grassland, and can find no shade during the heat of the day, they will 
all die! This sounds like an amazing statement to make, but it is 
quite true, they have no heat resistance at all. 

Several years ago two of my men ran into a huge drove of White 
Lip peccary, well over a hundred of them, crossing an open lavrado 
with no bush in sight for miles. They ran them from horseback for 
a short while, and they soon began to collapse, gasping for breath. 
The ones that didn't die, they clubbed to death. It was a shameful 
slaughter, but then they'd probably have died anyway. However, at 
that particular time bush hog skins were fetching a very good price 
over in Brazil, so my men salvaged all of them, and really cashed in. 
Or actually if I remember rightly, they parted with the skins for a 
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few bottles of Brazilian rum, to somebody a lot smarter than they 
were, and got well and truly drunk. 

The Wapishana name for the White Lip, is the Bitch ; I often think 
that the corresponding slang in English describes him very well. 

The collared peccary differ somewhat in size and habits from the 
former. 

They are a good deal smaller, about 3 feet in length, and don't 
stand so high at the shoulder. A full-grown one might weigh between 
30 and 40 pounds. They are altogether a nicer little chap to look 
at, and sometimes to meet; they are not at all aggressive. 

The body is covered with black wiry hair, with white tips, which 
give the coat a speckled white appearance, especially along the sides. 
The legs are brown. 

Whiter hairs form the collar, from where he derives his name, from 
the lower point of the shoulders, sloping back at forty-five degrees 
to the top of the back. The white collar from both sides does not join 
however at the back, owing to a long line of black hairs running from 
the neck to the rump. Like those of his larger cousin, the ears are quite 
small, oval in shape with pointed tips. 

He is also entirely a forest dweller, and whereas I have encountered 
the Bitch in the savannah, I have never found the Bacer, as the 
Wapishanas call him. 

Contrary to the habits of the former, the collared peccary is never 
found in greater numbers than eight or ten. They also sleep in holes, 
or caves, and when frightened they will seek refuge at once in the 
nearest one available. 

One can always tell by the tracks whether the animals concerned 
are White Lips or collared. The latter spoor is a little smaller, the 
rootings are not so great, and of course the large numbers of the 
former species will well and truly have ploughed up the district. 

In the part of South America where I live at present, the Rupununi 
of British Guiana, the White Lipped peccary is only rarely encoun- 
tered in the surrounding forest. The Indians tell me that they were 
once very common, but that they have killed them off. I find this hard 
to believe, and I think that their scarcity at the moment is just a 
phase, and that they will return. The jungles of South America 
provide limidess breeding grounds for them, with litde danger except 
from jaguars and pumas. 

The collared peccary, who are far more common in the Rupununi, 
lay themselves more open to attacks from the cats than do the former, 
owing to their habit of living in smaller numbers. In the coastal 
region of Guiana the situation is somewhat reversed, and the White 
Lip is very common, and indeed in places, somewhat of a menace. 
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Hunting and Tracking 

Except for the value of the hide, I cannot think of anyone, except a 
hungry Indian, who would make a special quest after bush hogs. 
They carry nothing in the way of a trophy, and the meat is very poor, 
poorest of all the game animals, in my opinion. 

They are not at all easy to approach, though from down wind a 
large drove of the White Lipped variety can often be detected by their 
smell, and certainly by their loud gruntings, and rootings. Their 
sense of danger, especially through smell, is acutely developed. 

There are really only two methods of getting a shot at them. 
Either by tracking or with the aid of dogs. 

The tracks of both kinds are easy to follow, as they constantly 
shovel up the ground with their snouts. The important factor is the 
wind, but if the hunter goes about it very quietly, stopping often to 
listen, he may well locate the herd some distance ahead. Then he 
can make any necessary allowances for the wind, and circle them 
accordingly. In very thick forest, however, the air is so light that 
one will very likely be able to get right up to the drove, even from 
an adverse up wind direction, before they do detect your presence. 

The hunter must learn to distinguish between old and fresh spoor, 
and also learn not to confuse the footprints of the peccaries with 
those of the deer. 

Hunting, with well-trained dogs, especially the collared peccary, 
is a far less laborious method altogether than tracking. With the 
White Lip, however, it becomes dangerous from the dogs' point of 
view, unless they are very smart and wise to the tricks our friend is 
liable to pull. 

With the former species they have only to be slightly pressed by 
the hounds and they will at once take refuge in a hole, a cave, or 
even a hollow tree. The dog then arrives outside their den, and 
kicks up a devil of a noise until the hunter arrives. That is why I con- 
sider bush hog hunting to be the least exciting sport of all. Carried 
out in this manner one does not even require a gun. 

A slow-running dog with plenty of voice is an asset, and of far 
more value than a faster one, who gets up to the quarry straight 
away. If the collared peccaries, numbering say eight, hear a dog 
barking from a distance, they will run off all together and pile into 
the same hole. The dog then arrives and he has the whole bunch 
boxed up for you. On the other hand if a fast dog picks up the scent 
and races ahead surprising the hogs, they will certainly split up in 
the confusion and enter separate holes, and of course the dog can 
only be in one place at once. This is assuming that you only have 
one dog. With a large pack, on the other hand, you may well nab 
several in different holes, but then again the dogs may all play follow 
the leader, and you still only get one. 
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On getting the hogs into a hole, an Indian will never spend any 
cartridges killing them. Instead he will block up the entrance accord- 
ing to its size, and make a gate out of two pieces of wood in the form 
of scissors. That is to say, two pieces of wood in the shape of a V, 
with the base of the V dug into the ground, and one or two men 
securing the other two upright ends. Then they will either smoke 
the animals out of the hole, or poke them out with a sharp-pointed 
stick. Everything depending on the size and nature of the hole, or 
cave. Then, as the first peccary pokes his long snout out of the hole, 
they jam it in the gate, simply by closing the V at the top. After 
that it's just a case of hitting the animal over the head with a heavy 
club, or chopping it with a cutlass or heavy-handled knife, and so it 
goes on until all the hogs in that hole have been killed. 

A .22 revolver, incidentally, is far more preferable to the club or 
cutlass, and gives a quicker, cleaner, and more humane kill. 

The White Lip cannot be fooled so easily, and, as I said, can take 
the offensive with serious consequences. I've never heard of anybody 
being killed by them, though no doubt cases have occurred, and I 
certainly can recall many narrow escapes. 

If attacked by a large herd, where a gun of course cannot stop 
them all, it is no disgrace to seek refuge in the nearest tree, and on 
seeing a situation like that occurring, it would be foolish to stop 
and consider your status as a fearless hunter. 

An Indian friend of mine, an extremely able tracker and bushman, 
was once surrounded by these hogs while bleeding balata in the 
thick forest. He just had time to jump on to the top of a large fallen 
tree trunk, and from there killed a couple with his cutlass. A cutlass 
is a long broad-bladed knife, about i8 inches in length, curved at 
the point, and used for chopping bush and bleeding balata trees, 
etc. When the first animal fell dead, the others retreated some dis- 
tance, gnashing their teeth; after regaining their courage they once 
again rushed him, only to be met by the sharp edge of the cutlass. 
He told me he killed a large number of them before they finally 
decided to leave him alone. 

Normally dogs are not a good proposition owing to the risk, but 
a smart hound who knows the business will bay an individual hog, 
and, keeping out of teeth range, hold his quarry interested until the 
gun arrives. Such dogs are few and far between, and usually don't 
last too long if consistently used against White Lip peccaries. 

The meat of the peccaries is very poor, especially that of a boar, 
which is most rank, but some of the very young ones are reasonably 
edible, everything depending on how hungry you are. Certainly the 
first thing to do after killing a boar is to castrate it, and on killing 
one of either sex, to at once remove the musk gland which is situated 
7 inches or so up from the tail, in the small of the back. Animals 
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which have been heated will be far less palatable than those that 
may have been killed quickly and cleanly without a long chase. 

Indians, if they are just out hunting for food, don't usually bother 
about removing the hide but burn off the hair over a fire, and then 
roast or boil the meat together with the skin. In other words, treating 
it in exactly the same way as one would a domestic pig. 

As to the choice of firearms, nothing more than a reliable shotgun 
is required. The shots, however, must be carefully placed, as all 
types of pigs are difficult to stop unless hit in the right spot. The 
shoulder shot is excellent; if the head shot is chosen one must remem- 
ber to keep the point of aim up. The brain is not large, and is situated 
high up in the head. A shot just through the orifice of the ear should 
find it but if placed too low through the jaw, or too far forward below 
the eye, then the effect may well be negligible. If the animal is facing 
the hunter, with head down, a mark just above the line between the 
two eyes should be taken. 

Heavy shot, such as SSG, should be used on the White Lip, though 
the lighter loads will as often as not finish him equally as well. I 
always prefer to over-gun game than the reverse. The collared pec- 
cary requires nothing more than BB shot, and actually I know a 
chap who swears by No. 4. I think that the rifled slugs would be a 
terrific medicine on the larger species, though I haven't had a chance 
yet to try them. Certainly they would give a White Lip peccary bent 
on mischief a moment to pause. 

Though I prefer the scatter-guns, I won't dispute the usefulness 
of a medium powered rifle, with a fast action and open sights. Bullets 
of the soft-nose variety should only be used. There will be plenty 
of thick cover to shoot through, and high-speed shells are liable to 
go astray due to deflection, especially if they are solid and sharp- 
pointed. Something in the 30/30 or .32 Winchester Special class are 
ideal for these conditions, and have plenty of smack at close range. 

Wild Pigs 

Strange to say I have had far more exciting experiences hunting 
the domestic pig, born in a wild state, than I ever had with any of 
the peccaries. 

The ordinary farmyard pig, untamed, born in the bush, is equally 
as difficult to hunt, and probably even more bad-tempered than his 
distant relative the White Lip. 

They grow to a far greater size, and the canine teeth are more 
developed, and protrude from the lips, sometimes to a length of 
4 inches, and they know how to use them. 

Dadanawa ranch used to be overrun by them, but in latter years 
they seem to have diminished in numbers. Tigers are their chief 
predators, and often when a jaguar or puma gets on the trail of a 
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herd of wild pigs, he camps along behind diem undl there are none 
left. 

I recall tracking a tiger who was following up a bunch of them. 
They were obviously already alerted and on the run, for the spoor 
showed three places where the cat had made an unsuccessful spring 
at one of the tail-enders ! We never got the tiger, and apparently he 
didn't get his pork, not that trip anyway. 

The pigs originally lived around the homesteads and ranch houses, 
but when the food got scarce they would wander miles out into the 
open savannah in search of fruit from the eate palm, and fresh areas 
to root. Then the sows would drop a litter, sometimes as many as six- 
teen at a time, and the young ones would grow up and know nothing 
of the domestic side of life, unless the owner was careful to round 
them up early enough. Once they grew bigger, like catde that are 
never handled, they bred wild themselves, and then took to the 
bush. 

I have shot large numbers of them, some that weighed as much 
as 250 pounds; usually they are not fat, but like the peccaries, rangy. 

Locally, I have never heard of any interbreeding between the wild 
pigs and the peccaries. Perhaps it is not altogether out of the ques- 
tion, as I have heard of it amongst imported boars of the European 
strain, and similar wild domestic pigs, in Georgia in the United 
States. These crossbreds grow to a tremendous size, some standing 
as much as 3 feet at the shoulder, and weighing 400 pounds. 

Lassoing pigs from horseback used to be one of our favourite 
sports, and when they were plentiful we would rope a couple almost 
every time we went out after catde. Usually we would catch the big 
old boars and castrate them, then loose them to rope again in a year's 
time. 

It seems incredible, but a boar has a terrific burst of speed over a 
hundred yards, and with his short legs he can get up to his top gear in 
a very few paces. In fact it takes a fast horse to close the gap and put 
a rope on him in that distance. Not only that, it is equally as diifi- 
cult to get the rope to stay on him. Lassoed around the neck, he will 
surely break free after he hits the end of the rope, when he turns to 
face the horse, and then starts to back up. This is due to the very 
thick neck and short head. Then again if you throw a slightly larger 
loop, to catch one front limb with the neck, which is ideal, he stands 
a good chance of wriggling through it before you can snap it shut. 
Add to that the certainty of a charge, and you've got quite a tricky 
customer to deal with. 

Unlike the peccaries, wild pigs are commonly found in the open 
savannah during the early morning and late afternoon. In the heat 
of the day, however, they will He up in any available thick cover, or 
the high grass of a swamp, and they are particularly partial to 
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feeding and wallowing in die mud along the banks of diickly wooded 
creeks. 

To kill them on foot the hunter must employ all the tactics he 
would use in hunting other true game. They are an extremely 
cautious animal with a great fear and knowledge of the human race. 
They are quick to either see, hear, or smell an enemy approaching. 

Stronger than the peccaries they need more lead to put them down 
to stay. SSG, however, is adequate, and even the biggest boar isn't 
going any place when hit with a rifled slug. Careful shot placement 
is most essential, and an outstanding example of this occurred only 
recently. I was under-armed on this occasion, with a revolver cham- 
bered for the .22 long rifle cartridge, but nevertheless I expected a 
rather better performance from it. 

I put my first shot at a standing 200-pound boar, who was side- 
ways on to me at the incredibly close range of 5 yards, just at the base 
of the ear. Wondering what had hit him he swung completely 
around, and I slammed in another in exacdy the same spot on the 
other side. Having suffered apparently no hurt at all he gave a snort 
and leapt round to face me, looking for trouble. Before he could 
make up his mind, I put a third round slightly above the line between 
the eyes, and he dropped stone dead in his tracks. 

The muzzle velocity of a 40-grain .22 long rifle bullet, fired from 
a revolver with a 6-inch barrel, is 1,125 ^^- P^'" ^^'^•j with 112 ft.-lb. 
of energy, so at a range of 5 yards that missile should still be travel- 
ling pretty quickly. In fact the .22 should have slightly more pene- 
tration power, but with a good deal less shock, or flattening power, 
than most of the slower loads for the .38. 

With this in mind I cut open the boar's skull to inspect the damage 
done by my three shots. 

The first had entered the thick bone of the skull below the ear 
drum for about a quarter of an inch, where it had lodged up. Con- 
sequently it had done no appreciable damage whatsoever. Funnily 
the bullet was quite intact, and had not flattened out or broken up 
at all. The second, probably fired from a slightly different angle, had 
completely flattened out like a piece of paper on the side of his head, 
and had not penetrated the skull in the least. Of course there was a 
considerable layer of tough fat to break through, before the skull 
was reached. The third, between the eyes, had easily broken through 
the thinner frontal bone, pierced the brain, and crumpled up against 
the spinal column. 

The ammunition used was of the hollow-point type. There is very 
little difference though in the .22 calibre bullets, between the hollow- 
and the solid-point. Both are of soft lead, but the former have a 
small hole drilled in them. I am quite sure that there would have 
been very littie difference in the results if the solid variety had been 
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used. The shot placement had been fairly good, but the weapon 
inadequate. If I were faced with a similar situation, with a savage 
boar bent on no good and I could only use a hand-gun, then I'd go 
for something with considerably more juice behind it, such as the 
.44 Magnum or the .357 Magnum. 

I recall a number of years ago, as several of us were riding across 
the savannah looking for cattle, when we spooked about twenty pigs 
who were lying up in a thick swamp. Some of us were armed, and 
some weren't, but we all split up and took after them, ropes swing- 
ing and guns blazing away. There were dead and wounded pigs all 
over the place, with a couple more on the ends of ropes chasing the 
horses. One of my boys had jumped off his horse to shoot a huge 
castrated boar, but on firing the shot which only wounded the animal, 
his rickety old bolt-action shotgun had practically fallen apart in 
his hands. My ammunition was finished, and the boar looked like he 
was going to take the offensive any second, so I urged the boy to 
fire another shot or clear out of the way. He fired, killing the brute, 
but the shock was just too much for the gun, and the recoil flung 
the bolt back in the boy's face, cutting him under the eye! 

On another occasion a vaquero and I jumped a big black and 
white boar alongside a creek. The other boy was a real lightweight, 
and riding a snappy young horse, so he soon left me behind and was 
tramping on the wild pig's hocks. I shouted a warning to him, but 
too late, the boar swung like lightning into the pony, and my eye 
didn't even catch the savage thrust he made with his tusks which 
ripped the poor horse's cannon wide open. I urged my pony up to 
the brute, who was now tiring fast, and starting to make unfriendly 
passes in my direction. Then I got in a quick loop and caught him 
around the middle, dragging him for several yards with the horse. I 
figured he wouldn't stand up in a hurry, so I leapt off and ran for- 
ward to tie him up. I'm not sure now how it happened, but I guess 
the horse must have backed up and slacked the rope. Anyhow the 
boar suddenly leapt to his feet, wriggled out of the rope, and with 
teeth going like steel traps charged straight at me. Luckily for me 
there was a tree real handy, and in no space of time I found myself 
sitting on the top of it. 

Although it is unlikely that the visiting sportsman will want to 
waste too much time and ammunition on either the wild pigs or the 
peccaries, they still provide a steady source of food for the local 
inhabitants; and sometimes turn the tables on the hunter. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

THE WATER BUFFALO 

History and Habits 

Without doubt, many readers will be astounded to see the buffalo 
included amongst the big game inhabitants of South America. I 
know I was when I first came to this continent, and found not only 
the species present, but also surprisingly widely distributed. 

He is, of course, a non-indigenous dweller, in fact he is actually the 
Indian Water Buffalo, an importee, a contemporary of the first ship- 
loads of indentured labourers brought from India to the West Indies 
and the Guianas to work sugar cane during the last century. 

Domesticated, other than the elephant, he is the world's most 
powerful beast of burden. Possessed with enormous strength, a single 
buffalo can drag a heavy timber, shoulder-deep in mud, for a con- 
siderable distance, under conditions where it would be impossible 
for a tractor to function. 

Born wild in the forest, he can rate with any of Africa's big five, 
as being potentially dangerous, cunning and vindictive. 

The founders of the present-day wild herds were the tame ones, 
the odd pair that strayed and were lost, bred wild, and then their 
offspring, knowing nothing of domestication, ventured deeper into 
the forest. 

In the upper reaches of the Mahaicony River in British Guiana, 
the species is particularly numerous, and at present very destructive, 
causing extensive damage to the local farm crops. In view of this a 
$40 price has lately been placed on each head, but so formidable is 
the owner of the head that very few rewards are being collected ! 

They have even penetrated right back into the Rupununi district 
along the Brazilian frontier, but the nucleus of this herd were a 
handful of tame animals, who were walked up the cattle trail in an 
attempt to breed them as a commercial prospect for beef on a small 
frontier ranch. Then, due to lack of supervision, they wandered into 
the thick bamboo bush of the Rupununi River, took a liking to the 
place, and now nothing short of a .300 calibre rifle can persuade one 
to come out. 

I once had a very interesting conversation with a Brazilian rancher 
from the vast isle of Marajo, at the mouth of the Amazon. Although 
I have never been there to verify it, he told me that the buffalo roam 
the island in innumerable herds, and that the ranchers make every 
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effort to capture the calves, in order to tame them, to use later in 
hauling timber. He outlined the method employed in catching 
them. 

Apparendy the buffalo leave the shelter of the bush and swamp 
during the night, and graze in the open savannah where they can 
often be located in the early morning. At this time a party of top 
horseback ropers and riflemen take up a vantage point down wind, 
preferably on a rise in the ground for better vision, and carefully 
examine the herd for young calves. If there should be any suitable 
prospects, the foreman of the party details the riflemen to prepare 
to shoot the mothers of the calves he wishes to catch. Then on a 
signal from him they fire simultaneously at their respective cows, 
which, if hit fairly in the shoulder or neck, drop instantly. The herd, 
of course, on hearing the shots, stampede, but invariably the calves 
belonging to the shot cows remain alongside their mothers, and the 
lassoers are already bearing down upon them on fast horses. If all 
goes well, in an ideal situation, the men rope all the calves, which 
are later taken back to the ranch. When the calves are small they 
tame after about two weeks, during which time they are snubbed 
up close to a wooden rail by the neck, and only given water. This is 
exactiy the same technique used in taming wild cattie, but usually 
the latter calves only require to be tied up for four or five days in 
order to become manageable. 

A full-grown bull buffalo stands between 5 and 5^/^ feet at the 
shoulder, which in height makes him somewhat similar to a large 
range bull. In weight, however, he would far surpass the average 
latter specimen, and without having ever weighed one, I'd put it 
at about 2,000 pounds. They tend to be light behind, but make up 
for this with their tremendous neck and forequarters. The wet hide 
alone should weigh at least double that of a steer of equal size, which 
is usually about 60 pounds, and it is certainly twice as thick. 

The buffalo is jet black in colour but often he appears to be a slate- 
grey, especially if the sun is shining on his back, or if he has been 
wallowing in a mud hole, his favourite pastime. Practically all the 
body is devoid of hair, except the neck and face, which is sparsely 
covered in what looks more like wire than hair, and not at all dis- 
similar in texture to that of the peccary. 

The head is impressive; the horns, massive at the base and raking 
backwards, outwards and upwards, rather in the manner of the 
African variety, except that the latter tend to take a more downward 
and backward sweep before turning upwards. The water buffalo 
do, however, display considerable irregularities in the shape and set 
of the horns, as do of course ordinary cattle. They also lack that heavy 
boss of horn that grows across the forehead in the African species to 
such an extent that the bases of the horns practically join each other 
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in the middle of the temple, making a brain shot through this mass 
quite impossible. On the other hand the Indian water bu£Falo is 
not exacdy unprotected in this respect either; the frontal bone be- 
tween the eyes and guarding the brain is in the shape of a dome, 
and a good 4 inches thick in the head of a large bull; the cows have 
lighter heads with more slender horns. 

Old forest bulls show considerable wear on their horns, especially 
at the tips which are invariably blunted, and this is due to the con- 
stant brushing aside of small trees and bushes in their passage 
through the jungle. I should imagine he finds his headgear most 
unsuited to his environment, rather like a bush deer if he were 
adorned with a fine spread of anders like his savannah cousin instead 
of his two insignificant spikes. 

As his name implies the water buffalo is an amphibian, and when 
alarmed near water his retreat will always be towards it. This is as 
well to remember if you happen to be standing between a herd and 
a stretch of water ! They swim with amazing speed, and will often 
duck beneath the surface and bob up again a hundred yards or so 
further ahead. 

In the dry season, when water may be scarce, buffalo will drink in 
the late afternoon, spend the night grazing, probably drink again 
before dawn, and then retire to the seclusion of the forest for the day- 
light hours. If water can be obtained in the forest itself, then quite 
probably they will drink during the day, and even spend a good 
deal of time wallowing in the mud holes they dig along the edges 
of it. Judging by the buffalo I have spoored from time to time during 
the dry weather, they tend to walk back three or four miles from 
their drinking place before lying up, but in the rains when the area 
may be flooded, and water at any rate unlimited, no one can ac- 
curately say where they will be. At any rate the hunter's plan should 
be to search the vicinity of likely drinking places for fresh tracks in 
the early morning, and then follow the animal up from there. 

In the Rupununi area they seem to have lost their herd instinct. 
Although at times small bunches may be seen, there are a far greater 
number of lone wanderers, and in this respect they have taken to 
the habits of the tapir. 

To my mind, however, this is not altogether a bad thing from the 
sportsman's point of view. Buffalo are extremely wary, keen of 
sight, smell, and hearing, and consequendy extremely difficult to 
approach in either open savannah or forest. Therefore it would be a 
much harder task to creep up on a herd, than it would be to creep 
up on a single animal. 

As in stalking all game, the direction of the wind is of primary 
importance, but unfortunately when directly following an animal's 
spoor, it is not always possible to keep going on an up wind tack. 
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Open glades can be scanned extensively with the glasses for signs of 
the quarry, but in thick forest this is out of the question, so one must 
just make the most of things if the wind is unfavourable, and hope 
that the animal's course might veer in a better direction. 

The stories one hears, especially from people who have never shot 
any buffalo, are frightening to say the least. Practically everyone will 
tell you that a water buffalo will charge, unprovoked, on sight. This, 
of course, is quite erroneous. None of the world's most dangerous 
big game will normally charge on sight if unwounded, with the 
possible exception of the near-sighted rhino, who may blunder in 
the direction his nose tells him if suddenly disturbed from his 
slumbers. 

On the other hand there are exceptions to the rule. Some years 
ago a district commissioner in the Rupununi thought that the buf- 
falo should be protected, so he laid down the law preventing anyone 
shooting them. Then one day, while he was hiking between two of 
his outposts, he came face to face with a bad-tempered old bull who 
promptly put him up the nearest tree. Not just content with that, 
the bull remained at the bottom of the tree for the best part of the 
day, which didn't do anything to encourage the district commis- 
sioner to enforce his new law, and when he finally was able to 
descend and proceed on his way, he'd already decided to reverse it, 
and since then the buffalo has been legal game for anyone in the 
district. 

Twenty or so years ago you could often find buffalo grazing in 
the open savannahs of the Rupununi, and horsemen were always 
careful to give them a wide berth, leaving the animals digging up the 
sand with their feet and horns. 

Even in thick forest, when a bull is walking alone and undisturbed, 
he spends a good deal of his time ploughing up the ground with his 
fore feet, and breaking down small trees and bushes with his horns. 
Either he derives some amusement from this pastime, or he's in a 
bad frame of mind for most of his life. Whatever the reason, he 
leaves one of the easiest of all game trails for the hunter to follow, 
without eye strain, over even the hardest terrain. It is perhaps not 
necessary to say that the spoor and droppings of the buffalo are 
identical, though somewhat larger, to that of domestic cattle. 

It must be emphasized, even though I do not consider an un- 
wounded buffalo much more dangerous than a farmyard cow, that 
great care must be exercised to see that one does not unexpectedly 
meet up with an unpleasant exception. Remember there are probably 
many Indian hunters in that vicinity, and they have probably pep- 
pered most of the buffalo with their antique artillery, and this does 
not lead to a pleasant disposition. I remember once removing at least 
a dozen SSG pellets from just under the hair of an old bull's face, 
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SO he for one knew the meaning of gunfire. It also proved the in- 
cflectuahty of a heavy and poisonous deer load like SSG on really 
big game. 

The shot to take is at the shoulder, which if achieved with a solid 
bullet of reasonable velocity will break it, and probably hit the heart, 
or some of the large blood vessels, as it travels on its way. This, of 
course, is assuming that the animal is broadside on to the hunter. 
Aim to hit square in the shoulder, and a little low in the hope of 
reaching the heart. If the animal should be standing quartering away, 
then the bullet must be put just behind the near shoulder and aimed 
at breaking the opposite shoulder, which should be the result if the 
range is close, and the weapon a suitable one. A buffalo facing directly 
away from the hunter is a tricky proposition, and I would advise 
against firing at his stern, but if possible to move around until a 
quartering shot can be taken. An animal facing the gun also presents a 
problem, especially as a charge may be imminent, but a solid through 
the junction of the base of the neck and the sternum should reach 
the heart or major blood vessels. Alternatively, if a slightly angling 
frontal shot is presented, then the hunter should aim to break the 
leading portion of the nearest shoulder to him, after which a good 
bullet will travel on, doing internal damage, and may even reach the 
opposite shoulder as well. Make it a rule whenever possible to break 
bones, and you can't go far wrong. 

If a buffalo is encountered in thick cover, then the chances are that 
the shot will be an extremely close one of say twenty-five yards or 
less, which I think is an ideal range for such a formidable adversary, 
as he will feel the maximum effect of the bullet. After all, in dealing 
with thick-skinned heavy game, penetration is the main factor. Cer- 
tainly shooting at any range over loo yards is highly inadvisable, 
and a wounded animal is liable to be the result if such a shot is taken, 
and a wounded buffalo is built to hand out an awful lot of trouble. 

The question now arises as to what could be termed suitable calibre 
rifles. 

I was asked recently if the .222 Remington could be used, or alter- 
natively the 30/30 Winchester. 

Well, I wouldn't doubt that given the ideal opportunity either one 
of these could down a buffalo, but I certainly wouldn't recommend 
anyone to embark on a hunt armed with one. 

The 50-grain bullet in the .222 with its super-speed of 3,200 ft. per 
sec. at the muzzle, would never even reach the animal if it encoun- 
tered the least resistance on the way in the form of brush or under- 
growth. It would almost certainly be deflected, or topple over in its 
flight, and hit the target sideways on with little or no penetration. I 
once hit a buffalo with a 1 50-grain bullet in the 30.06, that was 
deflected by a branch. It toppled over and hit the buffalo in the ribs 
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and bounced ofl! Luckily I'd already driven one through his shoul- 
der, so it didn't make too much difference. I think the .222 is fine 
stuff on savannah deer at 250 yards or so, but don't spoil its reputation 
by throwing one at a water buffalo. 

The 30/30 would probably fare somewhat better, as it is a good 
cartridge for use in forest and brush, and I guess that the 170-grain 
silvertip at close range would probably bust up a buffalo's shoulder. 
On the other hand I wouldn't have the confidence in my hands that 
I have when I'm behind the 30.06, and I think that solid bullets in 
either 220, 180, or 150 grains, in that order of preference and in that 
calibre, are plenty powerful in anything except the tightest corner. 
A charging buffalo at point-blank range would be a nasty proposition 
with anything short of a .375 Magnum to stand behind. 

For normal shooting conditions the 30.06 is ideal, and so are any 
of the popular .300 calibres that produce similar ballistics. 

SiMUNi River Hunt 

It was a typically chilly, dry season Saturday morning in February, 
when we pushed our twenty-four-foot canoe downstream, into the 
slow shrinking waters of the Rupununi River. 

My party consisted of five hunting dogs, two Macushi Indian 
trackers, whose names I never could remember; a Wapishana gun- 
bearer; Harry Hart, who ranches in that area, and myself. 

My personal battery was a scope-sighted 30.06, with fifty rounds 
of 150-grain solid-pointed ammunition, and a Remington 11-48 auto- 
loading rifled-slug special, with a generous supply of those ultra- 
powerful 415-grain i2-bore shells. 

Harry had a bolt-action Savage 30.30, and the two Macushis had 
one bow and arrows between them. 

We had plenty of salt, coffee, our hammocks, a tarpaulin, and a 
week's free time ahead of us, with one thing only in mind, a trophy 
bull buffalo. 

Jumping-off place was the riverside ranch-house of Caranambo, 
the home of Mr. "Tiny" McTurk of Arapaima fishing fame, and we 
were heading for Parashara, a large lake fed by the waters of the 
Rupununi River, and about fifteen miles downstream. My two 
Macushi boys had reported seeing a large herd of buffalo in the 
vicinity of the Parashara lake only recently, so with ever-increasing 
confidence we bent our backs to the paddles; and I began to wonder 
whether or not we had enough salt and ammunition to handle such 
a large number ! 

The river was very low, and progress in many places was ham- 
pered as we continually ran aground on the large sandbanks. How- 
ever, in compensation, we were able to collect large quantities of 
turtle eggs. 
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There are two species of turtle, one quite small with a shell 
diameter of about twelve inches, known in Brazil as the caracasha, 
and a far larger cousin over twice his size, called the tataroga. 

It was the smaller specie, the caracasha, who were depositing their 
eggs on practically every sandbank. 

After a litde practice, one becomes expert in detecting the presence 
of a nest. Two rows of tracks, eight or nine inches apart, and not 
unlike the mark made by a jeep tyre, reveal where the turde has left 
the water and walked up the sandbank to lay. However, the cara- 
casha is a smart little chap, and not content to deposit his eggs in the 
most obvious place at the head of his tracks. Instead he walks around, 
circling and overlapping his spoor, before digging a hole some fif- 
teen inches deep and there laying the eggs. After this operation he 
then covers them with sand, and smooths the whole thing over with 
such efficiency that it takes a very experienced eye to detect their 
presence. This camouflage is not only for protection against human 
invaders, but also against members of the cat family, who also like 
to come along and dig them up. 

The eggs are very good eating either raw or boiled, and have a 
yellow yoke just like that of a chicken, but no white, and are about 
half the size. They usually number between fifteen and thirty. The 
tataroga lays a much larger egg, in a deeper nest often three feet in 
the sand, and they may number as many as 200 ! 

Not only did the turtles guarantee our next couple of meals, but 
so did the fish. 

The lower stretches of the Rupununi River are fabulous fishing 
grounds. In fact, without exaggeration, on an average day every 
other cast with a spoon or bait should reel in a fish of some descrip- 
tion. On a good day every time you toss a hook over the side some- 
thing's sure to grab it. Not only that but a large percentage of them 
are good eating game fish, and not just voracious piranha. Most 
popular are the lukanani, which is almost identical to the British 
freshwater perch, only somewhat larger, a big one weighing between 
six and seven pounds, and a monster possibly as much as thirteen. 

In one bend of the river we suddenly ran into a small shoal of 
dobar, or biara, and Harry who was nearest the bow and arrows made 
two great shots and both connected. Unfortunately the arrows were 
too small for such a large and powerful fish, who measures about 
three feet in length and weighs over ten pounds, and one of them 
escaped taking the arrow with him. Harry ran down in the shallow 
water, and plugged another arrow into the other to make sure. The 
dobar is a ferocious-looking scale fish, with an enormous mouth with 
tremendous front teeth in both upper and lower jaw. Harry tells me 
that these teeth drop out every month or so and a fresh pair push 
their way through. This sounded phenomenal, but to prove his point 
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Harry levered up the fresh sets of teeth that are lying back against 
the gums with a penknife, and this left no doubt in my mind that 
it was in fact the case ! It is almost impossible to catch a dobar on a 
rod and line. 

After about three hours' paddling with the aid of the downstream 
current, we finally arrived at the entrance to the lake of Parashara, 
and there we made our camp in a small clearing in the bush on the 
high bank. There were a good deal of caiman about, and we were 
forced to keep the dogs carefully tied up well clear of the river. It 
was also out of the question to shoot any of these loathsome creatures, 
as we were too close to the likely whereabouts of the buffalo, and a 
shot would very likely alert them of our presence. 

We were, however, blessed with a strong breeze blowing from 
the Parashara to our camp, so if a herd were nearby they would be 
up wind from us, and therefore unable to detect us by our scent. 

After a grand meal of fresh roast fish and boiled turde eggs, we 
set out on foot, with the dogs on leash, up the thickly bushed banks 
of the lake in search of fresh buffalo sign. There were a good deal of 
old tracks about, sun-hardened in the dry mud, and the maple-leaf 
footprints of the tapir were all over the place, indicating that the 
species are particularly numerous there. Not only that but I counted 
five fresh jaguar spoor, in the space of as many hundred yards, and 
all of animals that had visited the waterside that previous night to 
drink! I'd have gladly loosed my dogs then and there, and beaten 
out the forest along the lake-side, if it hadn't been for the vile snouts 
of the caiman popping up everywhere on the surface of the water. 
My dogs are all-purpose mongrel hounds, and the chances were too 
great of them putting up a tapir, instead of a jaguar, and following 
it on its inevitable path into the lake. The caiman wouldn't trouble 
the tapir, but a whole host of them would have converged at once on 
the dogs, and I wouldn't have given ten cents for the chances of any 
one of them ever reaching dry land again. 

So we pushed on a mile or so up to the head of the Parashara, 
where it dried out into a mud flat. There we found a buffalo wallow 
that had been used only two days before, and by the look of the track 
I figured it to be that of a good-sized bull on his own. It was too old 
to be worth following, however, so with the two Macushis leading 
the way we walked up an old buffalo path through the bush, and 
eventually broke out into a large area of open savannah that had 
been recently burnt, and the grass was now two or three inches long 
and green and lush. This was the place where the Macushi boys had 
recently seen the herd grazing. It certainly looked promising, and 
we climbed a tall tree and scanned the whole area with the binoculars, 
but saw nothing. Even so that was no reason to get downhearted. 
The sun was still fairly high and the buffalo were sure to be lying up 
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in the forest at that time, but would probably move out into the 
clearing on their way to the lake in the late afternoon. On the other 
hand, we hadn't seen any indications, up to this point, of a herd 
being in the vicinity. Buffalo are big and heavy, and even a small 
number together beat down an awful lot of grass and small bush as 
they roam about. With this in mind we decided to explore the 
savannah ahead for any recent signs. 

After about half an hour we found what we thought to be the 
spoor of a solitary bull, but the trail was in hard clay and it was very 
difficult to ascertain how fresh it was. We followed it for half a mile 
and then it entered the bush, into some of the worst jungle I've ever 
seen. Eight-foot-high razor grass and small dead trees killed by the 
fire the year before. The tracks had just lain the razor grass aside, 
and in some places the trail took the form of a narrow tunnel through 
it. The razor grass tore at your face and hands, and I was barefooted, 
as is my usual habit, which didn't help in this type of country at all. 
On top of that it would have been quite impossible to swing a rifle 
under those conditions if the quarry was suddenly encountered at 
close range and decided to "turn nasty". However, rather to our 
relief, we came upon the dung of the animal a few hundred yards 
further on, and it proved to have been deposited at least the day 
before, so we thankfully felt justified in turning back. 

The next morning before sun-up we arrived at the mud wallow 
on the off-chance of surprising any animals that might have been 
drinking there before lying up for the day, but we were out of luck, 
and closer inspection revealed that no buffalo had visited the lake 
that night at all. I was now beginning to think we'd come to the 
wrong place. 

An extensive search of the open savannah for fresh tracks was now 
called for, but we spent several hours fruitlessly tramping as many 
square miles of country, before finally returning to camp and sitting 
down for a council of war. 

The Macushis weren't very helpful. They had seen the buffalo 
there on many previous occasions, but now they couldn't offer any 
suggestions as to their whereabouts. 

Was there any other water beside Parashara and the Rupununi? 
I asked them. No, they replied, excepting for the Simuni River, a 
tributary of the Rupununi, whose mouth we had passed about half- 
way down river from Caranambo. Harry knew the Simuni well, it 
was McTurk's favourite fishing spot, and at least we'd be going in 
the direction of home heading that way, and Harry said that he had 
seen buffalo sign there the year before. 

So, for want of any better suggestions, we packed up our kit, and 
headed back upstream. 

Luckily the current wasn't very strong, and the water being 
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shallow, we were able to use poles instead of paddles, and we made 
it to Simuni mouth in a couple of hours. 

Where the Simuni strikes the Rupununi there is a long shelf of 
sand, where the water is less than a foot deep, so we couldn't carry 
the big canoe any further. Luckily though, we found a couple of 
small Indian dugouts at the mouth, so we transferred our gear and 
dogs into them, and pushed on. 

The Simuni soon opened out into huge lagoons which literally 
swarmed with fish, easily visible at all times, as nowhere is the water 
more than two or three feet deep. They also swarmed with caiman 
and sting ray, the latter always being found in rivers with sandy 
bottoms. The boys made sure of enough food for the next couple of 
days with their bow and arrows, and indeed we had so much fish 
that we had to barbecue most of it later to stop it spoiling. 

I was interested to note that many of the caiman were almost 
yellow in colour, and not the usual black specimens I had been used 
to seeing. In fact I asked Harry if they were not in fact alhgators, 
but he said no, they were definitely caiman. Several years ago there 
was a great demand for caiman skins in Brazil, and hunters from 
both sides of the frontier came to Simuni to kill them. They killed 
them at night by flashlight. A couple of men in a canoe would drift 
slowly towards a floating caiman with the torch focused on its fiery- 
red eyes until they were only a few feet away from it, and then a 
man would plunge a metal harpoon into its neck. No guns were 
used, which cut down expenses, and by this method they killed 
thousands in the Rupununi— Simuni vicinity alone. As a result, 
although there are still a good many caiman left, they are less ap- 
proachable, and sink beneath the surface when the boat gets to within 
twenty yards or so. 

We paddled quietly on, all the time searching for buffalo sign 
along the sandbanks, until we left the lagoons behind, and the Simuni 
once more narrowed down into a shallow creek. Here the Macushis 
advised us to camp; apparently there was a solitary lake only a few 
miles inland from here, and it might be worth while visiting it that 
afternoon. 

After pitching our tarpaulin and roasting some fish we set off, and 
the going turned out to be even worse that it was at Parashara. High 
razor grass, and a new menace, the bamboo. It looks like the regular 
bamboo you come across in commercial use, except that it has sharp 
spikes, two or three inches long, protruding from every knot up its 
stem. These can tear through your skin and clothes, and if you stand 
on a broken one with bare feet, or even lightly-soled shoes, you know 
all about it very quickly ! 

It took us about an hour and a half to reach the pond. There were 
plenty of buffalo spoor there, up until the week before, but nothing 
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fresh at all. Only more and more caiman, much less afraid of man's 
presence than were the Simuni breed. I'd love to have opened up on 
them with my 30.06 as they floated menacingly a few yards away 
from us, but I didn't want to discharge a firearm at anything for 
fear of frightening nearby buffalo. 

It would seem incredible to most people how those Indians with 
me led the way straight back to camp through that tangle of almost 
impenetrable jungle, but the method used is quite simple. They, of 
course, know the general direction through a lifetime of experience 
in the bush, but whenever possible they will return by exactly the 
same route that they used when coming. If you watch an Indian 
carefully as he walks through trackless jungle, he either chops down 
small pieces of bush and twig every few yards with his knife, or 
bends them over with his fingers. Consequently, on his return, he 
at once notices these signs which the ordinary man might leave 
undetected, and to your amazement, as you are quite lost, he sud- 
denly breaks out at camp. This is an important technique to remem- 
ber, and to acquire the habit of, and I always use it myself, even 
when walking through the forest with Indians who really know the 
area. You never know when you might accidentally become separ- 
ated and lost! Just snap off stems of flowers and bushes every two 
or three yards as you move forward. It soon becomes a habit, and 
may one day save you that terribly frightening experience of being 
lost alone in the jungle! 

By this time, I've got to admit, these buffalo had me beat. We'd 
spent three full days hunting, and hadn't seen any spoor fresher 
than forty-eight hours old. I was also fairly convinced that there 
weren't any herds in the vicinity, and that all the tracks belonged to 
solitary bulls and stray cows. In other words, they seemed to have 
lost the herd instinct that you get in savannah-dwelling buffalo, and 
taken more to the habits of tapir. 

According to my Indians, there were no other ponds in the forest, 
and the whole area was dry right back to the head of the Simuni, a 
dozen miles or so away in the Kanaku mountains, except for the 
water in the Simuni River itself. If this was the case, then the only 
logical thing to do was to set out on the morrow upstream in the 
canoe, and examine both banks carefully for signs of any buffalo 
who would have been forced to drink there during the night. 

With the first light we sUd the two canoes into the water, and 
paddled silently along, not only searching the banks for spoor, but 
also scanning the stretches ahead with the binoculars for any animals 
that might be watching us from the thick jungle along the edges. 

We continued in this manner for about three hours, without luck, 
and then the bush suddenly came to an end and open savannah took 
over. This looked like a good chance to climb up a big tree and use 
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the glasses, so we drew into the bank and I soon shinned up a good 
tall tree for a look round. 

I was just getting absorbed with the view when Harry shouted 
out, "Say, come over here and take a look at this." I made short time 
down the tree and was soon over at his side, and looking at the very 
thing we'd been searching for, a heap of fresh buffalo dung! 

Everyone wanted to loose the dogs then and there, as they were 
smelling at the droppings with great interest. I'd used them a lot 
chasing wild catde out of bush islands, but I couldn't be sure they 
were going to seriously follow this, and especially as the dung was 
quite cold, though still soft, and probably deposited several hours 
previously. The chances of them getting lost on the fresher trail of 
something else were too great, so we kept them on the leash. 

The tracks were well marked in the sandy soil, and the animal 
was heading downstream along the bank, and also up wind. This 
wasn't so good, as he may have got our scent as we came paddling 
up the river. The only thing to do was hope for the best, and follow 
him up. 

Harry had other ideas. He figured maybe a herd might be close 
by, so he said he'd make a reconnaissance on his own in the other 
direction, and leave the boys and me to trail this one. 

With that I set off. I put the best Macushi boy in the lead to directly 
follow the spoor, and I walked close behind with the 30.06 keeping 
my eyes open ahead. My Wapishana gun-bearer was just at my 
shoulder carrying the autoloader with five shells in it — four in the 
automatic magazine and one in the chamber. He also had one of the 
quieter dogs on a lead. Following at some distance was the other 
Macushi boy with the remaining dogs, who were not too reliable, 
and might squeal when we came up close to the quarry. 

I cut the tracker a thin stick about three feet in length, and in- 
sisted that he point out every footprint as we followed them, to safe- 
guard against losing the trail. During the odd times when he did 
lose the spoor, I remained standing on the last print we'd seen, while 
he scouted around to pick it up further ahead. If you don't employ 
this method the trail will almost certainly be lost. Indians are usually 
first-class trackers, but they allow their thoughts to wander at times, 
take their eyes off the spoor, and then walk ahead with the hopes of 
picking it up again further on. Make them point out each individual 
track, and you will avoid this. 

We followed the trail for about half a mile along the edge of the 
river, up to where the forest once more took over from the savannah; 
but then, instead of entering the bush, the buffalo swung away along 
the edge of it, and turned his back to the water. It was now fairly 
obvious that he had drunk in the river that morning, and was now 
heading inland to lie up for the day. For two or three miles he crossed 
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the scrub grassland and every twenty or thirty yards he would plough 
up the sand with his hooves, and break down bushes and small trees 
with his horns. This made the tracking process quite easy, and it 
also assured me that we were in fact on the trail of a solitary bull. 

It took us little more than an hour to cover his proceedings across 
the savannah, but then when he walked into elephant-tall razor grass, 
and bamboo forest, it became a trickier proposition. Fresh droppings 
occurred every few hundred yards or so. I tested each one by thrust- 
ing my hand into it, to feel whether or not it was warm or cold. All 
were cold up to this point, so I was fairly sure that either (a) he was 
still some distance ahead; or (b) that the tracks had been made earlier 
the night before than I'd thought, and that he might be already 
lying up somewhere close by. 

A good deal of our progress was made on hands and knees. This 
was a good bit tougher for me than the boys, as I'm six feet tall, and 
they were only about five feet four apiece ! By this time I reckoned 
it would be smart to remove the scope sight from my rifle, which I 
did, and stuffed it into my camera bag that one of the boys was 
carrying. 

I expected I'd have to do this before I ever embarked on the hunt. 
A scope is a wonderful invention for open-country shooting, but a 
liability in the forest, especially against such a formidable foe as the 
buffalo. 

Luckily I'd taken off the scope prior to the trip, and fired a group 
at fifty yards with the open sights. I found I was shooting four inches 
high at that range, with the sights right down! This might corre- 
spond to a catastrophic error in a tight corner, so I worked on that 
backsight with a pit saw file, until I got my point of impact down 
to a shade over an inch high at the fifty-yard mark. I was a bit short 
of ammunition at the time, so I could only afford to fire two-shot 
groups. When I put my last two bullets cutting the same hole, from 
a sitting position, on that inch-high mark, I figured I was all set. I 
also took the precaution of firing a group with the scope sight before 
I removed it, and then another after putting it back on. The point 
of impact was the same in both cases, so I knew I would be able to 
take the scope on and off, without suffering any alteration to the 
sight adjustments. 

The one thing in our favour throughout the affair was that the 
buffalo kept a reasonably straight course, and never once was the 
wind in the wrong direction. We were moving up wind all the time. 
Progress, however, was still very slow, as buffalo are also gifted with 
fine eyesight and hearing, and I was far more worried about blunder- 
ing into him in that thick cover and frightening him away, than I 
ever was about a possible charge. 

At one point in the trail my gun-bearer pointed out an acuri, a 
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large rodent, sitting watching us only thirty yards ahead. This pre- 
sented a problem, as the dogs were sure to smell him as we passed, 
and probably start to yelp. We must have been the first humans that 
acuri had ever seen. I had to walk to within ten yards of it, and then 
throw a stick at him before he would finally run away. Then we 
had to make a wide circle around the spot with the dogs, to prevent 
them smelling it, while the Macushi boy went ahead with the tracks. 

Up to now we still had not encountered any warm dung, but then 
200 yards further ahead we found a patch of still wet urine on the 
dead leaves, and as it was directly exposed to the rays of the hot sun 
and still wet, I knew that the buffalo could only be a short distance 
ahead. I signalled to the boy with the dogs to stand back, and we 
inched our way forward, the Macushi still following the spoor, my 
gun-bearer and I probing the bush ahead for a sign of the bull. I 
also checked the safety catch on the 12-bore, and slipped mine off 
on the 30.06. 

Suddenly the tracker slowly thrust out his hand and pointed; at the 
same time I spotted the buffalo only a short twenty yards away and 
standing broadside on to us. A great mass of slate-grey, but I couldn't 
figure out which end was which, and at that range I wanted to make 
a sure shot. Then in a swift motion the animal suddenly threw up 
his head to stare at us. There was neither time nor need to even use 
the sling on the rifle. I threw her up and drove the 150-grain solid- 
pointed bullet high up through his near shoulder. It wasn't the shot 
I'd normally have chosen, but a tangle of undergrowth prevented 
hitting him lower down, and I would never risk a head shot on a 
buffalo. As the bullet hit him he swung round and trotted off to one 
side at an angle, and I sent another one after him, just behind the 
shoulder. He turned to look for trouble, but I yelled to the boy to 
loose the dogs, and they sped howling past me, circling the bull and 
distracting his attention. My next shot was deflected by the inter- 
vening bush, and I never did find where it went, but I followed it 
with another into his neck, and he dropped with a crash and lay 
quite still. 

I took time out to reload my magazine from the bullets in my 
pocket, and then approached him cautiously from the rear. Buffalo 
are very agile, and have been known to stand up with surprising 
speed. I prodded him in the tail with the muzzle of my rifle, and 
then moved round and stuck the muzzle in his eye. He didn't even 
flinch. The boys cheered and I gave them all a pat on the back. He'd 
taken four hours to track, through some of the worst jungle I've 
been in, but now we'd got him, and we could sit down and relax; 
or so I thought at the time. 

Actually, after having shot him, our troubles seemed to begin. We 
had tc carry the head, the beef and the hide at least six miles back to 
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the boat. On top of that we were all really thirsty, not having had a 
drink since morning, and the nearest water now being back at the 
boat. 

He was really a fine old bull; the horns were not exceptionally 
long, being very blunted at the tips. One side was 25 inches long, and 
the other slightly more. They were, however, very thick and heavy, 
grooved and rutted from the base to the points, and they were 15 
inches in circumference at the thickest point. 

I took a number of photographs, and then set about removing the 
skin from the neck and severing the head. We had to turn him over 
three times during the operation and it was all the four of us could 
do, as he must have weighed in the region of 2,000 pounds. When 
we finally did get the head ofl, we found it was too heavy for one 
man to carry ; the girth at the base of the neck was 67 inches, so you 
can just imagine! Anyway, we got round that by cutting a stout 
pole, and slinging the head between the middle of it, thus enabling 
two fellows to bear the weight. Unfortunately we couldn't possibly 
carry the hide, which was a pity, as it was tremendously thick and 
heavy, and would have made a fine piece of leather. Instead we 
salvaged as much of the beef as we could manage, and then staggered 
off under the weight. We made good time back to the boat, the desire 
for that drink of water driving us on. Harry was there waiting for 
us. He hadn't found the herd, and looked pretty sorry now that he 
hadn't come with us. Still, he was glad we'd been lucky, and there 
would be other opportunities. We loaded the head into the canoe, 
but with the extra weight found ourselves running aground on the 
sandbars. It was four o'clock before we arrived at camp, and we'd 
had nothing to eat since five that morning. 

The most important thing at this stage was to get the skin off the 
head as quickly as possible, which we managed to do before dark. 
Then I washed it thoroughly and rubbed in plenty of salt before 
hanging it up for the night. 

The next morning, as soon as it was light enough to see, we began 
paring down the hide, which was nearly an inch thick in some places, 
and turned the ears inside out and removed the cartilage from them. 
This was a tough job, as the skin of the ear is very hard to separate 
from the cartilage, especially in comparison to that of a deer which 
can easily be pulled apart with the fingers. The muzzle also required 
a great deal of thinning down, as did the lips and gums. The whole 
business took another five hours for three of us to complete, and 
then I rubbed in some more salt, folded it up, and put it in a dry 
place in the canoe. We packed up and paddled back to Si muni mouth, 
where we'd left the big boat, and there we camped for the night. 
This gave the skin a chance to get some air, and I strung it up on a 
rope between tv/o trees, and fixed suitable pieces of wood in between 
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the face section, which was in the form of a bag, in order to allow 
free air circulation around it. It is never a good idea to lay a wet hide 
across the bough of a tree, or pole, to dry, as putrefaction will surely 
set in along the part resting directly on to the wood where the air 
cannot circulate. By the next morning it was beginning to dry a 
little, but we had to travel up river to Caranambo that day, so I had 
to rig up a frame in the boat to lay it over, and endeavour to protect 
it from the sun. 

However, we made it back to Caranambo long before midday, and 
I was able to get it hung up in the shade. It was quite dry by that 
afternoon, but we still did a good deal more thinning down on it the 
next day. 



CHAPTER SIX 

THE JAGUAR , 

(Panthera oncd) 

"Baidecour, baidecour" (Tiger, tiger), Sam hissed; and Andre 
and I slid off our horses with him to examine the spoor. 

It was obviously a fresh one. All members of the cat family arc 
light steppers, regardless of their weight, and tracks don't usually 
remain legible for very long in light soils exposed to the breeze. This 
one, however, had left a conspicuous trail through the long grass, 
where his body had brushed away the early morning dew, and he 
was apparendy heading for a high rocky bush island about a mile 
out in front of us. 

Sam hollered back for his boy to bring up the dogs, who were 
dawdling along some way behind, and we pushed on towards the 
island. 

Jaguars had been taking a heavy toll of cattle in the area lately. 
Sam had killed quite a few, but there were still plenty more that 
needed thinning out. 

We hadn't got very much further before "Gigante", the lead dog, 
had picked up the fresh scent and was travelling fast, nose to the 
ground, with the mongrel pack behind him. We spurred our horses 
to a canter and brought up the rear. In no time at all we made the 
edge of the bush island; but the undergrowth was thick and the sides 
were steep and rocky, and although the dogs jumped straight in, we 
had to split up and gallop around the sides, until we found where 
the going was easier. I soon located a bare rocky scarp, piled off my 
pony, dragged my rifle from the scabbard, and started up it. The 
going was pretty tricky as the smooth black rock was covered in a 
green slippery moss. After scrambling up about sixty feet I stopped 
and listened for the barking of the pack. It was difficult to tell just 
what was happening, as those ill-trained mongrels yapped all the 
time, whether they'd seen anything or not. Suddenly the din multi- 
plied by about three dmes, and I knew they now had an animal on 
the run, but not forgetting the fact that they might have just put up 
an acuri, and forgotten all about the jaguar. 

I went as hard as I could another fifty feet up the rock face to 
where it flattened out into a narrow ledge, and stopped again. Now 
the dogs were obviously coming my way in no uncertain manner. I 
raced along the ledge towards a clearing. Suddenly the big spotted 
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cat broke cover not twenty yards ahead of me, and at the same time 
I slipped on the green moss and came down a devil of a bang on 
my side, and rolled about twenty feet downhill. When I finally 
stopped myself I got a last ghmpse of the tiger as he entered the 
bush, and gave him a snap-shot from where I was lying, but the 
bullet whined off the rock face and I knew I'd missed. 

Cursing in the foulest expressions I could think of, and bleeding 
from a deep cut on my thigh, I scrambled back up the scarp. The 
pack by this time had crossed above me on the cat's trail, and were 
catching him up fast. I made the edge of the bush and barged 
through. At the same time the barking of the mongrels reached a 
crescendo, and I knew they had their quarry treed. I broke my way 
through in the direction of the noise, and when I was not more than 
thirty yards from the dogs, Andre's gun went off with a roar, and 
was succeeded by a heavy thud as the great cat hit the ground iioor. 
The pack at once piled in, and worried and tore at the dead animal 
for all they were worth. Jaguars, however, have a very tough hide 
and no matter how hard the hounds try they can't make any 
impression on it. 

The Panthera onca, as he is known by science, goes by many 
aliases. He is most popularly known as the tiger, or tigre by the 
Latins. Some refer to him as the panther, and in Brazil he is called 
the onca. In fact very few people in South America give him his 
correct English name — the jaguar. 

He is the third largest species of Felidae in the world, being only 
exceeded in size and weight by the African lion, and the mighty gold 
and black Bengal dger. He is the undisputed king of the South 
American jungle, and is number one on the sportsman's trophy list. 

Though primarily associated with this continent his range is more 
extensive, and he is found throughout Central America, Mexico, and 
occasionally as far north as Texas. To the south he prowls even into 
Patagonia. 

The northern-dwelling jaguars seem to be a good bit smaller than 
those of Brazil, Venezuela and Guiana. A weight of 150 pounds 
would denote a very large male if shot up in Mexico, and the females 
rarely surpass 80, whereas in the former areas the males frequently 
go beyond the 250-pound mark and females weighing 150 are by no 
means uncommon. 

The jaguar is an extremely powerfully-built animal, and can 
attain a length of 9 feet, from nose to tip of tail, but about 30 inches 
of this is tail. He does not stand too tall at the shoulder, a 9-foot 
fellow would still be slightly under 3 feet. An 8-foot specimen might 
go 2 feet at the shoulder, and weigh around 170 pounds. Jaguars of 
7 feet usually tip the scales at about 150 pounds. 

I recently measured a small male who I doubt could have been 
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more than a year old. He measured 50 inches from nose to tip of tail, 
and was 18 inches tall. In the standing position, he was 10 inches 
across the front of his shoulders! I guess he would have weighed 
about 50 pounds. This goes to show something of his potentialities. 

The chest is very deep, and mature animals are thick throughout, 
and lack the racehorse-waist of ocelots and leopard. Owing to the 
width of his chest he walks with his fore feet akimbo, not unlike a 
bulldog; the neck also is thick and short, and he carries his head 
low near the ground. The skull, as in all carnivores of the cat kind, 
is short in length but very broad between the ears. 

How does the jaguar compare in size with the felines of the Old 
World? 

Well, a twenty-month-old African lion cub will weigh close on 
150 pounds, or in other words about the same as the average mature 
jaguar. A fine male in his prime will often go well over 400 and very 
likely some old fat fellows would tip the scales at 500 pounds. In 
length anything surpassing 9 feet is a good lion, and one often hears 
stories of lo-footers. At the shoulder, 2 or 3 inches under 4 feet would 
signify an extremely big specimen. The females run a good deal 
smaller, but a big old lady might stand 3 feet at the shoulder, and 
swing the balance at 300 pounds. Measurements I took personally 
from a male lion I shot some time ago on an African hunt, were — 
length, nose to tip of tail, 9 feet 8 inches; height at shoulder, 43 
inches; circumference of fore-paw, 17 inches! 

The Indian tiger also far outweighs and out-measures the spotted 
onca, and can often surpass the African lion in this respect. A very 
fine male that I heard of, shot recentiy, was 10 feet from nose to tip 
of tail, and weighed between 500 and 600 pounds ! 

The leopard {Felis pardis) or {Panthera pardus) though far more 
ferocious, and in movement a streak of light compared with the 
ambling jaguar, cannot match him in either weight or strength. The 
leopard depends on stealth, and a greased-lightning speed over a 
short distance to catch his prey. The jaguar must also depend to an 
even greater extent on stealth, and then on a final leap on to his 
quarry's back, to sink his great fangs into the backbone behind the 
ears. If he misses there may not be a second chance, but the leopard, 
with his superior speed, might again overtake his prey after a false 
start and still bring him down. 

Seven feet would be considered a big leopard, and 150 pounds a 
heavy one. He is nevertheless first cousin to the Panthera onca of the 
New World, being similar in both colour and markings. The main 
difference is the absence of the spots in the rosettes, characteristic of 
the jaguar, and in the latter the rosettes are fewer and larger. 

Like the onca, the leopard, both the African and Asian variety, is 
an expert climber, and takes readily to the trees where he may lie 
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out on a limb in wait for some passing animal. He also prefers to 
make his home in dark caves on high ground, yet another of his 
habits duplicated by the South American specie. 

The cheetah (Acinonyx jubatd) is akin neither to the leopard nor 
jaguar, being quite different in shape, with a smaller head and lighter 
build, and is covered in solid spots and not rosettes. The cheetah 
relies on sheer speed to run down his game, and has been credited 
with doing loo yards in 3 seconds, which is around seventy miles 
an hour! 

Science only recognizes one specie of jaguar, although there are a 
number of sub species. For instance, the Mexican variety, which are 
somewhat brighter in background colour than the South American 
ones, are listed under two groups; the Hernandesii from the west 
coast, and the Goldmani from Yucutan. The Wapishana Indians of 
Guiana and Brazil recognize three types. I agree with the scientists. 
There is only one main specie and the others are "sports" going 
through various colour phases, but it is interesting to note some of 
the differences between the three. 

The Wapishanas name each of the three differently, but collectively 
they are known as the Baidecour. They are, (i) the Coodoi din, (2) 
the Ticar din and (3) the Cunarid din. 

The coodoi din is the black jaguar and although not common any- 
where in South America they still keep cropping up in the most 
unlikely places. The ground colour of the hide is black, but when 
seen under certain light conditions, or if a stretched skin is held up to 
the sun, the rosettes can be clearly seen. This melanism is also found 
in the leopard family, particularly in Asia. These specimens are 
quite definitely an accident and not a breed. Mr. "Tiny" McTurk 
tells me that he has frequently seen black jaguars with normally 
spotted cubs, and also vice versa, black cubs with regularly marked 
mothers. Mr. McTurk must be considered something of an authority 
on the subject. Up to a few years ago he killed on an average twenty 
jaguars a year, which were particularly active on his ranch in the 
past. His record was five in one day ! 

On the other hand Mr. Harry Hart, who ranches only several 
miles from the McTurk outfit, tells me how one morning he encoun- 
tered a female and two well-grown cubs, and all three of them were 
black! This tends to show that a touch of the "tar brush" in the 
family may prevail in later generations. 

The coodoi din is no larger nor more ferocious than his brothers, 
but he has a very sinister appearance, and the Indians are very 
frightened of them, building up many myths and legends about his 
deeds. 

One of my vaqueros encountered one some years ago in the open 
savannah. At first he thought the black animal was a cow as it was 
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approaching him unwittingly at some distance with head down. On 
arriving within a hundred yards however my boy recognized it to 
be a "tiger", and leapt on his horse and didn't stop running until 
he made it home. 

The ticar din is the normally marked jaguar. Ticar meaning fire, 
which his bright orange colour rather resembles. He is the most 
common type to be encountered, and corresponds with the sub species 
found in Mexico. 

The head, which is the richest gold, is covered in small black spots, 
as also is the neck. Working our way towards the tail along the back 
bone, the spots become larger patches, being especially large in the 
lumbar region and on the tail. Both the shoulders, fore feet, and 
hind quarters are marked with solid spots, which are bigger on the 
hind than on the fore quarters. In an 8-foot tiger the patches on the 
lumbar region will be about 3 inches long. On the sides of the chest 
and flanks the spots take the form of rosettes, but unlike the leopard 
as was stated previously, the inside of the rosettes are dotted by three 
or four small spots. These rosettes are of irregular shape, being more 
defined in the upper parts of the back, and only clusters of large 
spots lower down towards the belly. The belly is a dirty-white 
mingled with black patches. 

The cunarid din is quite like the ticar din, except that the ground 
colour is nearer white than orange or yellow. The Indians say that 
the white kind always attain a much larger size than the former, 
but this is doubtful as a fact. The spots are often finer on the fore 
quarters and spaced further apart, and there are noticeably fewer 
spots within the rosettes along the sides of the body giving the skin 
a rather leopard-like appearance. 

Habits 

In habit the onca is almost entirely nocturnal, and for this reason 
alone people begin to think of him as a rare animal, whereas in most 
interior forest areas he is quite common. I would venture to say that 
there are probably more jaguars in South America than there are 
lions nowadays in Africa. 

In all the years I've spent in the remoter parts of this continent I 
cannot honestly say that I have seen any more jaguars than I could 
count on the fingers of one hand, during the daylight hours, without 
the aid of dogs. In fact a close friend of mine who has been here for 
over twenty years has only seen one, which, strange to say, was a 
black one, and one puma. 

The jaguar is mainly a forest dweller, and mountains covered in 
thick forest are his favourite haunts. He is, on the other hand, a 
frequent visitor to the edge of the savannah where he can be very 
mischievous amongst livestock, and then has to be tracked down 
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and killed. Nowhere in South America, however, is he a plains 
animal, as is the African lion, and, always cautious, he is reluctant to 
leave thick cover too far behind. 

He usually makes his lair in high ground, picking out the darkest 
cave to He up in during the day, but this must not be taken as a 
general rule. Following the killing of a heavy animal, for instance, 
such as a cow or steer, that he may only have dragged a few yards 
into thicker cover, he will most likely bed down close at hand within 
several hundred yards, and return to feed again later. It is also my 
beUef, and the belief of a number of hunters I know, that jaguars 
may choose to lie out on the bough of a large tree in the forest, rather 
than do so on the ground. This seems feasible, as many of the trees 
are so large and accommodating that even such a large animal as he 
could be very comfortable and secure up there. This is a practice of 
the true leopards, and I am equally sure it is of the puma also. From 
this elevated position they can watch the rest of the world go by, and 
even go undetected save by the most experienced of hounds. 

In savannah localities the jaguar is definitely nomadic. He might 
kill a horse or cow tomorrow, feed off it, and then leave the vicinity 
and never return. 

Several years ago these cats were particularly commonplace in the 
Rupununi savannah, and I think the influx was due to tremendous 
forest fires which drove them out into the open. At any rate the era 
only lasted for a year or so, for at the present time the species is un- 
commonly scarce for such a remote area. 

Certainly he is prepared to walk considerable distances in search 
of food. One particular female I knew of used to travel a good twelve 
miles to our horse paddock, kill a horse, and then travel the twelve 
miles back carrying a chunk of horse flesh for her family. She ap- 
parently had small cubs, and we later discovered her abandoned lair 
and the odd pieces of horse hide she left there. She just developed 
a taste for equines, and killed ten before a passing Indian eventually 
succeeded in nabbing her at a fresh kill. 

It is this preference that some jaguars acquire for horses and cattle 
that makes him number one enemy, other than the terror of rabies, 
of the rancher. One particular male gave us no end of trouble and we 
offered a reward of $ioo for his hide. Then one day one of our men 
came across a big tiger feeding off a dead horse during the heat of 
the day. Not being armed he galloped back towards home, but luckily 
ran into a travelling Indian who had an old single-barrelled shot- 
gun, which he straightway borrowed. On returning to the scene of 
the crime he found the huge cat still there, so he dismounted and 
fired at him. As he did so the rickety old gun fell to pieces in his 
hands, but fortunately the first shot had been a good one, and killed 
the tiger on the spot ! 
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Well, we thought that this should see an end to the menace, but 
no, horses continued to fall victim. Then an Indian with a couple 
of good dogs ran into a fresh kill, and the dogs were soon hot on the 
trail. They traced the cat, which again turned out to be a female, up 
a mountain side, where they bayed one of her young cubs, and the 
Indian shot it. Then they located a second cub. This was taken alive, 
and is now a full-grown, wonderful specimen in the Trinidad Zoo. 
Following this the dogs again took up the trail, this time of the 
mother, and she was finally treed and shot about seven miles from 
where she had originally killed the horse. Quite a good day ! 

Under normal jungle conditions, when the tiger cannot kill 
domestic animals, he will prey on just about all the existing quadru- 
peds. However, he will often give the tapir a wide berth, unless he is 
really hungry, or can get our rugged friend in a patch of not too 
rough undergrowth. If he can succeed in surprising him while he is 
asleep, one pounce and a snap of those powerful jaws behind the 
ears, and there's a big meal in store. If he makes a poor leap, or tries 
it on a bush cow that is already alerted, then he'll be taken for a 
rough ride, and surely brushed off the tapir's back under the bough 
of a tree or a thick liana. 

The giant ant bear will also give him a moment for thought, if 
the former is not asleep but on the defensive. Asleep, the poor ant 
bear is a defenceless creature, but when on his back and set for 
action, with those terrible six-inch-long claws on his paws at the 
ready, he is a formidable foe. 

Slow in motion the ant bear will defend himself by lying on his 
back, or occasionally standing on his hind legs, and will swipe 
viciously at his attacker with his fore paws. Indeed his right and left 
hooks far outrate any heavyweight champion boxer, and all this 
animal's power is in his fore and upper arm. Not long ago a Macushi 
Indian foolhardily got too close to one of these bears and got himself 
killed. That was in a way revenge, for these animals suffer much 
from heartless Indians who kill them merely for pleasure, the species 
being very common in the savannahs. 

The jaguar will kill bush hogs, bush deer, armadillos, even porcu- 
pines and monkeys, and he is also a very good fisherman. He will 
lie for hours on the banks of a stream, waiting for some unsuspecting 
fish to come too close, then one swipe of his mighty paw and he 
lands it ! During the latter part of the dry season, his spoor, together 
with that of the other cats, is a familiar sight around the edges of 
rapidly drying out shallow lakes and creek beds, where, together 
with the carrion crows and water birds, he fills himself on the dead 
and dying fish. He will also take readily to water and is an expert 
swimmer, and this must always be considered when on his trail and 
pressing him with dogs. 
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Jaguars can often be heard calling at night in a deep, throaty cough, 
especially when mating. In Venezuela and Mexico calling them by 
various means, such as emitting a coughing sound into the shell of 
an old cow horn, is used to bring them close by. Or alternatively to 
get a responding cough from a lurking tiger at night, and then to 
take a pack of hounds towards him in the early morning, and start 
them off on the fresh spoor. 

Tiger cubs usually appear towards the latter part of the year and 
may number as many as four, but two seem to be the more common 
litter. The mother at first will keep them in her den and bring food 
to them, as was the case with the Dadanawa horse killer, but usually 
after about five or six weeks they are big and strong enough to venture 
abroad in pursuit of her. 

From time to time over the past years at Dadanawa we have had 
quite a number of jaguar cubs about the ranch-house that we have 
either caught, or had brought to us by Indians. 

However, by no stretch of imagination, can a jaguar when fully 
grown, even if brought up in the homestead from a very small cub, 
be described as an ideal pet. They may remain true to their master, 
but invariably savage to strangers, and at night of course are in- 
clined to revert right back to the wild. 

If allowed to roam loose, they just can't resist snapping up the 
nearest chicken or unwary dog that may happen to pass within range 
of them, or a calf, when they can get near enough. 

Jaguars are almost invariably found singly, and not in a pride as 
is common with lions. They may go in pairs for a short time during 
the mating season, but usually any numbers exceeding one found 
together, are family groups. That is to say a mother with her 
cubs. 

It has been known to find a mother accompanied by two big year- 
ling cubs, and two more little ones besides. I have never witnessed 
this, but Tiny McTurk says he has on one occasion. Certainly very 
shortly after this the two larger yearlings would have gone their own 
ways, and it is indeed rather surprising that the mother had not 
chased them away on the first appearance of the younger ones. 

It is most interesting to note how a jaguar deals with a large 
animal, such as a cow, when he has killed it. 

He may completely carry it away, an action which will be dealt 
with later, but more probably he will just drag it a short distance to 
the shelter of some bushes, and then feed off it. 

After removing it to a satisfactory place he then, while the animal 
is lying on its side, takes it by the muzzle and bends the head back, 
as if the cow were looking away over her shoulder. When in this 
position he pulls the cow by its legs and rolls it over on to its back- 
bone, where it remains, balanced by its head in the "broken-neck" 
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position, and with its four legs in the air. The cow is now ready for 
"skinning". 

This goes to show how smart a fellow the jaguar is, for this is 
exactly the same method used by vaqueros when slaughtering a cow ! 
I will not go so far as to say this is always the case, but I have wit- 
nessed it as such, and know many others who have also. 

When in this position he invariably punctures the jugular vein in 
the throat with a claw, and then drinks the fresh blood. Following 
this he usually eats first the heart or the tongue, and also seems very 
partial to the brisket. His claws are so sharp and powerful that he 
uses them as a skinning knife, and soon opens the animal up. 

When he has eaten his fill, he will, if possible, cover the carcass 
over with leaves and brushwood to keep away the vultures during 
the day, and then retreat some distance to lie up in the safety of the 
bush or mountain. The tiger does not object to putrid meat, and will 
often continue to return to a kill that has not been too spoiled by 
carrion, for as many as three days afterwards, according to the 
quantity of meat remaining. This represents an extreme case, how- 
ever, and usually he can only be expected to return on one more 
night following the time of the original kill. 

The strength of the jaguar is phenomenal. His strength of jaw 
has already been demonstrated by the comparative ease with which 
he can kill so strong an animal as the tapir or a 1,000-pound steer. 

The baffling question however is : How can he carry his kill often 
two or three hundred feet up the side of a mountain? A feat which 
five men couldn't accomplish in a day! 

The same question has often arisen, I believe, in connection with 
lions in Africa, and tigers in India, who frequently seem to remove 
cattle from the safety of high-walled corrals, and they certainly don't 
do it by opening the gate ! 

I must confess to having never witnessed such procedures, but 
have observed tracks which bear witness, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, the information that can be derived from the careful reading 
of an animal's spoor is as conclusive evidence as actually seeing him 
in the act. 

I am a firm believer in the theory that tigers, when confronted 
with such a task, will help each other, that is assuming that there 
are two of them at the kill. This, however, is very often not the case, 
as the jaguar is largely a solitary hunter as we have seen. 

When left to do the job alone, unless the victim is a very heavy 
beast, I believe that the tiger hoists the animal on to his back roughly 
as follows. First he gets his head and one shoulder under the head 
and neck of the dead animal. Then he gets a firm tooth hold on the 
animal's head, and then stands up, and shakes the carcass into posi- 
tion over his shoulders. Now he is in much the same position as a 
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man would be if he were to kneel down on all fours, with a sack of 
potatoes on his back, but securing the ears of the sack with his mouth 
instead of his hands. As the jaguar is not very tall at the shoulder 
the majority of the dead animal, especially the hind quarters, will 
now be dragging alongside him on the ground, and having accom- 
plished this he now moves off with the carcass partially trailing 
behind him. 

In support of this I have seen the tracks of the hind legs of a cow 
making a separate trail alongside that of a tiger, which could only 
be the case if the cat were in fact carrying her in the manner de- 
scribed. One of my vaqueros assures me that such is the case, and he 
claims to have seen a jaguar carrying an animal in this way across 
the open savannah! Mine, however, is just a personal theory based 
on the indications of the spoor, but I hope one day to become a lucky 
witness to the actual fact. 

Not many years ago a tiger killed a two-year-old heifer near my 
home at Dadanawa, and carried it a good 400 feet up a mountain 
side. The heifer would have weighed possibly five or six hundred 
pounds, and the going was extremely rough, the mountain side 
being composed of large and small loose boulders. 

I have also been in many tiger caves two and three hundred feet 
up, and found quite large remains of cattle and horses, but a good 
many of these were probably taken up piece by piece over a long 
period, possibly to feed a family. 

H. E. Turner, with forty years' experience in the Rupununi, can 
quote many examples that bear out the strength of this animal in 
moving dead carcasses. 

Jaguars are not normally dangerous to humans, though man-eaters 
have been recorded. His defence is invariably flight, but if cornered 
and unable to flee, he will take the offensive and therefore foolish 
liberties cannot be taken with him that could be taken, for instance, 
with the puma. 

Over a short distance his speed would do credit to a leopard, and 
that final greased-lightning leap is straight home. Perhaps a load of 
heavy buckshot down his throat is one of the few things that could 
stop him in this final phase. 

In defence of her young the female is just downright poison, and 
anyone who foolhardily wanders into a tiger's cave without an ade- 
quate flashlight, and a reliable double-barrelled shotgun, is asking 
for real trouble. 

Jaguars may also take the offensive when found on a kill, but this 
is not usually the case. If they detect the human's approach from a 
distance, as they almost invariably do, they will long since have 
retreated on his arrival. It is on the odd occasions when they are 
surprised at their meal that they are liable to turn nasty. 
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Perhaps the most amusing account I ever heard took place on the 
Berbice savannah ranch of Waranama, a subsidiary holding of 
Dadanawa. Jaguars had been particularly rampant there, but as it was 
during the late war the vaqueros had neither gun nor cartridges, and 
so on request Mr. Turner lent them his very good English double 
i2-bore ejector. Shortly afterwards three of them were riding in the 
savannah, when they came across a very line jaguar feeding off a 
freshly killed steer. Well, the three men were Negro vaqueros, and 
in typical Negro temperament, standing only a few yards away from 
the feeding cat, they began to argue about who was going to deliver 
the shot, yet one of them was already holding the loaded gun ! 

Suddenly the tiger came at them in no uncertain manner, and 
without further ado they wheeled their horses and fled. The chap 
holding the gun, however, was not quite quick enough, and the big 
cat pounced and landed on the rear end of his horse and hung on. 
The terrified horse piled on the speed, despite the extra rider. The 
vaquero took the only possible course he could think of at the time. 
Turning in the saddle he battered the jaguar over the head with the 
butt of the gun until it eventually bailed out ! 

The results did not please Mr. Turner. His gun suffered a broken 
stock and two hopelessly twisted barrels ! 

Solely reliant on this tendency of the jaguar to charge when 
pressed in a tight corner, are the men who spear them to death in 
Brazil and Venezuela. A business which requires not a little courage. 

The spear of the type I have seen in Venezuela is of the stoutest 
hardwood shaft, and about lo feet in length. At the head is an elon- 
gated diamond-shaped metal blade, very sharp at the point and 
along its two cutting edges. The blade is little more than a foot long, 
and about i8 inches below the point is lashed a strong crossbar some 
20 inches across. It looks rather like a crucifix with a spear head on 
the top. The object, the exponents of the art tell me, is to encourage 
the jaguar to charge, and then to impale him on the end while the 
crossbar stops him coming right down the shaft on top of you. The 
tiger is usually bayed by dogs, and this method is only of use if the 
cat is bayed on the ground, unless he can be made to leap down from 
the tree at the hunter. When so bayed on the ground, the spearsman 
approaches cautiously, holding the spear out in front of him. The 
procedure then is to await the charge, and that final spring when the 
tiger is outstretched at full length. This part requires iron nerves 
that can only be gained from this type of experience. When at the 
height of his spring the man adjusts the angle of the spear so as to 
catch the falling animal squarely on the point, either in the throat, 
or more safely through the chest under the arms. The foot end of 
the spear is planted in the ground, and all the man has to do is to 
retain a firm hold on the shaft. 
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They say it's very easy. The momentum of the tiger does all the 
work, all that is required is timing ! 

Man-eating jaguars are not altogether a myth, and I have heard 
of several up in Mexico. They are, thankfully, very uncommon, 
which cannot be said of their close cousin the leopard. 

The only one I ever heard of in the Rupununi, was just before the 
war, at Surama. Surama is the point where the catde trail enters the 
big forest, and is a real tiger hole, a network of small savannahs 
completely surrounded by jungle. 

This particular cat was in the habit of scaring Indians who went 
down to a spot on the river bank to fish, roaring and advancing 
towards them. Then one day he killed and ate one, and the Indians 
refused to go near the place again for months. The unfortunate 
man's assailant was never disposed of. 

Another Indian was very lucky here on Dadanawa ranch, when he 
approached too close to a jaguar who had taken refuge in the long 
grass of a swamp, after being surprised by a hunting party. The 
animal broke away in his direction and bowled him over, scoring 
him deeply, but not too seriously, with his claws. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Turner that the jaguar in South America 
does not usually become a man-eater, owing to the sparse population. 
Perhaps if the areas he haunts were as thickly inhabited as are some 
parts of Africa or India, particularly the latter, then he might indeed 
present as formidable a foe to the human as often does the lion, 
leopard, and Indian tiger. 

Hunting Jaguars 

Excluding the element of pure chance meetings with this animal, 
there are really only two methods of hunting him. (i) by waiting 
over a fresh kill for his return, or (2) with the aid of good dogs who 
can follow his spoor and smell him out. Chance meetings are reserved 
solely for the most remote areas where man seldom passes, and here 
the jaguar can become inquisitive, and sometimes even quite un- 
concerned, at a human's presence. 

We see a good many in the narrow cattle trail of British Guiana, 
which is a 300-mile link through the tropical forest between the 
Rupununi and Berbice savannahs. Here these great spotted cats often 
cross the trail ahead of us, or even walk down it towards us. Then, 
on seeing this strange being, man, at close quarters, they may just 
give a snarl, and then melt away into the forest. 

Tracking jaguars is almost an impossible method of hunting them, 
as their spoor is only visible enough to trail under soft ground condi- 
tions, which rarely ever prevail long enough for the hunter to locate 
the animal. This seems to be a common method of hunting lions, 
but the lion, as we have seen, is a much heavier animal, and therefore 
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makes a far more legible spoor. All members of the cat family have 
very soft pads on their feet, and also tread very lightly. Consequently 
they only leave their tracks in the softest ground, such as wet sand 
or clay, often their trail can be followed in the early morning through 
long grass, where they have lain it aside and brushed off the dew. 

The jaguar, like all cats, makes a four-toed track, circular in shape, 
and the claws are retracted into their sheath while the animal is 
walking. Consequently they do not show in the spoor as do those of 
the dog and the fox, just the marks of the four toes arranged in front 
of the track of the larger pad on the sole of the foot. The track of 
the hind legs is noticeably smaller and more elongated than that of 
the fore legs. Roughly speaking the track of the fore paw of an 8-foot 
jaguar should be about 4 inches across while average 7-footers 
measure about 3 inches across the pad and around 12 inches in cir- 
cumference. There is of course, as in all cats, a fifth claw on the 
inside of the fore paws, higher up and not normally in contact with 
the ground. It does not come into full view until the claws are drawn, 
and the fore paws spread for action. 

Many tigers are killed each year by hunters who meet them at a 
fresh kill, or find a fresh but deserted kill, and then select a tree 
close by and wait up it for the cat's return. 

If the animal killed is a fresh one, that is to say killed during the 
night, fed off, and then left at sun-up, the chances are fairly good of 
the jaguar returning to the scene in the early evening. In this case 
the hunter will not have too long to wait, kills his tiger if he's lucky, 
and then spends the rest of the night in bed. 

On the other hand, and especially if he makes his kill late in the 
day, the jaguar may not return to feed again until perhaps well after 
midnight. In which case a long tiring watch faces the hunter, who 
may feel inclined to abandon it if his perch in the tree is not too 
comfortable. This may well be the case as it is unlikely that the time 
or opportunity will be there to rig up anything substantial in the 
way of a seat, and of course too much movement around the scene 
of the kill will as likely as not warn the jaguar to stay away when he 
does make his cautious approach and smells something "fishy" about 
the set-up. However, very often the cat will have dragged the carcass 
into a patch of dense cover, and as likely as not there will be no 
suitable trees at hand that give a clear view of the spot, and yet are 
not too close so as to cause the jaguar to detect the hunter's scent. In 
this case the only thing to do is to drag, not carry, the carcass to a 
nearby spot, where a shot from a vantage point can be taken at the 
cat when he returns to the kill, and is busily engaged in feeding off it. 

The biggest jaguar I have ever known killed at Dadanawa, was 
shot two years ago at one of the out-stations. 

A fresh kill, a large cow, was found by a passing Indian, and he 
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Straightaway informed the out-station foreman some two miles away. 
The foreman left at once for the kill, it already being late in the after- 
noon, accompanied by one boy, and on arrival they climbed a nearby 
tree, without tampering with the carcass in any way. They did not 
have very long to wait, for suddenly on looking down from the tree 
they found a huge jaguar standing at the base of it, looking up at 
them. This just goes to show the stealth and cunning of such a large 
animal to be able to get so close to such a hawk-eyed being as an 
Indian without being noticed, though it must be admitted that the 
light was already bad. My out-station man, despite his surprise, shot 
the cat dead on the spot with one shot. It was a canarid din, and 
measured 9 feet from nose to tip of tail. 

So heavy was the beast that it was all the two men could do to 
drag it twenty yards to a bar of rock to remove the skin. It was a 
female, extremely fat, and must have weighed over 200 pounds. 
Strange to say the Wapishanas all believe the female jaguars to be 
larger than the males. This is certainly not the case as a rule, but 
nevertheless this particular female was considerably larger than 
almost any male, and certainly was the largest skin I have ever seen. 

The whole trouble with waiting at kills is the danger of the tiger 
smelling the hunter, and thus being frightened from approaching. 
This is very hard to overcome, but if the hunter has some idea of the 
direcdon from which the cat may appear, he may be able to choose 
his perch accordingly. However, even this often fails, as the tiger 
will invariably circle the area prior to his approach, but nevertheless 
sheer bravado or hunger will often cause him to show himself. 

Probably the most important requirement is a strong reliable flash- 
light. So armed the hunter can pick off tigers that are reluctant to 
come right in close after smelling him. Also a powerful light tends 
to transfix the animal, and the hunter may well be able to come down 
from his perch and move in closer, keeping the hght trained in the 
cat's eyes; or if he is armed with a scope-sighted rifle, a sighting 
arrangement that works very efficiently at night, sit down and take 
a shot at long range if it seems impossible to get any nearer. 

During the day carrion crows can be of great help to the hunter, 
both in locating a fresh kill, and determining whether or not some- 
thing or somebody is present at it. 

If vultures are circling over the spot and then peeling off one by 
one to settle in a nearby tree, then the observer can be pretty sure 
that a tiger, or possibly another human, is at the kill. Determine the 
direction of the wind and approach up wind carefully. If the carrion 
birds settled in the trees are also periodically disturbed, and fiy off 
to a short distance in alarm, then one can be quite positive that there 
is a tiger at the kill, and that he is chasing away impudent birds 
that are trying to snatch a bite to eat off his plate. 
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If, on the other hand, the birds are circUng higher and higher, and 
wheeling away, then one can be equally positive that only the clean- 
picked bones of the kill remain. 

Vultures flying in low to a particular spot one by one indicate an 
animal having just been killed, and yet having no carnivore or man, 
who may have killed it, present. An animal who dies slowly of a 
sickness will be watched gruesomely by dozens of vultures on nearby 
trees for a good many hours before he dies. Indeed, often the vul- 
tures get tired of waiting, and will often pluck out the animal's eyes 
while he is yet alive. 

By far the more everyday method of hunting jaguar is by means 
of dogs, and probably ninety per cent of all the cats killed in any 
year are taken in this way. 

With good hounds it is not necessary to find the tiger at the kill, 
but just to find a fresh spoor for the pack to follow. 

Not all dogs of course make good tiger hounds, indeed, amongst 
mongrels, very few do. Foxhounds seem to be about the best, and 
Airedales are very good because of their great courage. 

On the other hand one of the best tiger dogs I ever had, and she is 
still very active, is a mongrel bitch. Unfortunately she is an all- 
purpose hound, and therefore liable to follow any scent. Acuris and 
foxes are her speciality, and when she starts after a deer you can 
forget about her for the balance of the day. 

A good hound who follows no other game except those of the cat 
kind, is a valuable asset to any ranch. He has only to smell the fresh 
spoor of a travelling tiger and he is off after it, yelping periodically 
to let you know how he's doing. When he locates the cat he presses 
him hard and invariably the animal seeks refuge in a tree. Then the 
barking reaches a crescendo, and you arrive and collect your trophy. 
It's just as easy as that. 

Now the question arises as to what is a fresh spoor? Just how long 
after the animal has passed, or killed and left, can a dog pick up the 
trail? Well, of course, this must vary to a great extent with the 
quality of the dog. Dogs with really good "noses", like foxhounds, 
can follow a scent up to twenty-four hours old, and bloodhounds, 
cream of the cold trailers, can handle one as old as eighty. Mongrels 
on the other hand are good if they can smell one after as many 
minutes, but everything depends on the conditions, and if the condi- 
tions are bad even the usually reliable bloodhound will run into 
difficulties. 

Most of the Indian type of hunting dog who build up a reputation 
for treeing tigers, only work on really hot spoor. Indians are early 
risers, and are up and about long before light, consequently they 
happen on a lot of fresh kills and tracks only half an hour old or so, 
and that to any half-decent dog is like following a red light. 




A trustworthy horse is an ideal rest tor a long-range shot. The rifle is not in 
chrect contact with the saddle 
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So, ii you want a jaguar, and you have dogs, the earlier you get 
them out in the morning to the hunting area, the better your chances 
are of success. 

A lot depends on the quality of the dog. First-class dogs become 
very valuable, in fact often quite priceless, in catde country. Over in 
Brazil on the vast Rio Bronco savannahs of the northern territory, 
many poor men have become well-to-do ranchers because of owning 
a good pack of hounds. It is the custom over there, when a jaguar 
starts giving a rancher a lot of trouble, to summon the local hunter 
and his hounds. Then, if the hunter is successful in disposing of the 
menace, he will be duly rewarded with a heifer or a colt from the 
grateful rancher concerned. 

The freshness of a scent is also largely governed by the weather 
conditions at the time. In hot savannah areas with a strong dry 
breeze, no scent hangs about for very long, and it becomes a matter 
of minutes, not hours, before it is too stale for a dog to follow. In 
such cases, where the animal to be followed is a nocturnal one like 
the jaguar, the hunter must get his hounds on the trail by the first 
streak of light, before the breeze springs up and the sun gets too hot, 
which will be in less than two hours after dawn. Generally speaking 
working hounds under such conditions becomes difficult. In the wet 
months of the year the dogs will work much better, as long as there 
is not a heavy downpour of rain on the trail, which will have an 
equally adverse effect. In bush country, tropical forest, or along river 
banks lined with bush, scents hang around much longer, and are not 
so troubled by sun and wind. Also invariably the dogs prefer the 
cooler conditions, and work much more satisfactorily. 

Quite often eager hounds will get too close to a jaguar, and then the 
cat will often turn on them with disastrous results. A chap I know 
lost four out of five of his first-rate mongrel pack, only a short while 
ago, when they tried to close in on one that wouldn't climb a tree, 
but came to bay on the ground. In nine cases out of ten the jaguar 
will prefer to scramble up a tree, though he will usually remain in 
the lower branches, unlike the ocelot and the North American bob- 
cat who will climb higher and higher until they reach the very last 
branch. Under certain conditions, however, much depending on the 
personal disposition of the animal, and also on the terrain, or if 
perhaps he has gorged himself too much on a carcass to the point of 
becoming sluggish, the jaguar will make his stand on the ground, 
and this is liable to prove costly to the dogs. 

In the case of an animal that has been successfully treed, it is most 
important that the shot subsequendy delivered by the hunter should 
be a fatal one, to ensure that the cat doesn't drop wounded to the 
ground, where the dogs, if they are worth their salt, will surely pile 
in, as he turns into a feline buzz-saw with tragic results. No pack of 
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hounds in this world, no matter how big and strong, can hope to kill 
a fully-grown jaguar in straight tooth and nail combat. 

Pure-bred foxhounds usually find the climate in the tropics too hot 
and humid for them, and they flag quickly. The half-breds, however, 
are excellent, and a number of years ago we had quite a large pack 
of them at Dadanawa. Unfortunately the nucleus of them, including 
a pure-bred, were killed one by one by a large caiman at the crossing 
of the Rupununi River below the house, where the dogs used to 
persist in regularly going for a bathe ! 

Usually hounds can be trained fairly easily, as long as they have a 
reliable lead dog to follow. The youngsters in training are best 
carried on leads, to prevent them running about at will. Then when 
the lead dog picks up the scent, and is well started on the trail, the 
pups can be released one at a time to follow him. 

After being in on two or three kills, they will then be experienced 
enough to run together as a pack. 

Suitable Firearms 

It is very difficult to designate the best firearm for use on jaguars. 
This cat, it must be remembered, is very strong, yet soft-skinned, and 
the possibility of a charge must not be overlooked, and if the animal 
at the time of the charge is unwounded, then it will be an extremely 
fast and strong one. On the other hand, despite the formidable foe 
that he is, he doesn't require a very formidable weapon to kill him, 
and many are killed every year with nothing more than a .22 rifle, 
everything depending of course on careful shot placement. As the 
jaguar is scarcely ever encountered in open country, the need for a 
high velocity weapon is out. Also, where he most likely to be found, 
in thick cover, high velocity rifle bullets, especially solids, are too apt 
to be deflected by twigs or brush. So once again we return to the good 
old all-purpose South American hunter's asset, the shotgun. 

Shotguns, too, in this field have their disadvantages. For instance 
a shot may have to be taken in between a pack of excited dogs, and 
here scattering buck shot around is definitely out of the question. 

Only recently in the Rupununi, the son of a rancher killed his dog 
trying to shoot a tiger in this way, and still the cat got away. 

I would recommend the same combination as for the tapir. A 
double-barrelled 12-bore, loaded with 415-grain rifled slug in the right 
barrel, and a load of SSG, Special SG or SG, in the choke. So loaded 
the hunter has the selection of barrels and loads to fire at will. If 
armed with an autoloading shotgun I would have my rifled slug 
ready in the chamber, and not a scatter load. Then assuming that 
the hunter may have to fire at a difficult target, through a pack of 
hounds, he can use the single rifled slug without endangering the life 
of the dogs. If, however, he is presented with a running shot, with 
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no dogs close at hand, while using a double-barrelled gun, dien he 
can if he prefers fire the scatter-shot load first, and stand a better 
chance of hitting than with the slug. 

A good many tigers are shot on Dadanawa ranch every year by 
Indians using BB shot in i6- or 20-gauge single-barrelled shot- 
guns. Judging by the look of the skins they seem to hit them just 
about everywhere, with a slight preference perhaps for the shoulder 
shot. The indications would seem to be, therefore, that the jaguar is 
not too tough a beast to dispose of. 

The Brazilians are very fond of the ordinary .22 long rifle, which 
unless used properly is most inadequate. They use the brain shot on 
animals that have been treed, and in this way it serves very well, but 
leaves no margin for errors. 

Next in popularity is the .22 Hornet, which has a deal more power, 
with a 45-grain bullet. This is really very good for jaguars at close 
range, and penetration even in a shoulder shot is good. I have a 30.06, 
and you certainly don't want anything bigger than that, and I found 
in Africa that it was equally as effective on leopard and lion. 

Treed jaguars can often be brought down with a brain shot, or a 
throat shot as they look down at the dogs; a bullet through the open 
mouth would also be excellent, a lot depending on the angle. Side- 
ways on, both the neck and shoulder shot are also very useful, but 
as has been said, a fatal shot is most desirable. 

Running tigers present a diiScult target, as do all cats; when at 
full speed they travel very close to the ground and resemble little 
more than a yellow streak. In this phase of movement hitting him 
anywhere is a problem! When at slower gaits, the shot should be 
kept far forward, especially if the bullet, when using a rifle, is a 
solid one, as if placed through the guts it will just pass on, causing 
Utde or no immediate damage. When taking a rifle on a tiger hunt 
the bullets should all be of the soft-nose type. Follow the golden 
rule, shoot to break bones, make the first shot disable, and you have 
litde to worry about, and remember that a soft, quick-expanding 
bullet that stays in the animal, is worth much more than the solid 
that passes straight through, wasting its energy on the jungle 
beyond. 

I have myself no hesitation in saying, that if confronted with a 
charging jaguar who really meant business, I would want nothing 
more than a good reliable double-barrelled 12-bore, with which to 
shove a load of SG shot down his throat at the last moment. 

Care of the Hide 

The jaguar's skin presents almost as big a problem to the trophy 
hunter as does that of the tapir, the hair being very prone to slip. 
It will not, fortunately, slip as readily as that of the latter, but 
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invariably, if not treated correctly in the early stages, then the hair will 
drop out during the tanning process. 

There are four methods open to the sportsman's choice in which 
the skin can be prepared as a trophy. They are (i) as a head mount, 
(2) as a full mount, (3) the stretched skin in the form of a rug 
and (4) the body skin in the form of a rug, with the head part 
mounted. 

Naturally each one of these four methods requires a different 
preparation of the skin, so before removing the skin of a dead jaguar, 
the hunter must first decide which of the four it is going to be. 

(i) The skin of a head mount is removed in much the same way 
as that of the deer, except that the longitudinal cut from the 
occiput, down the centre of the back of the neck, to the withers, is not 
required, as there are no horns to prevent the neck portion being 
pulled over the ears in the form of a sleeve. Some still prefer to make 
this cut, as it results in a more open skin with better air circulation 
to prevent putrefaction. Let us assume, however, that this cut will not 
be made. The only external cut necessary therefore, is a circular one 
severing the scalp at the base of the neck, preferably behind the 
shoulders, from the body skin. As in the head mounts of all speci- 
mens, it is most important to ensure that a liberal amount of skin is 
left on the base of the neck, or if not a short-necked, unnatural trophy 
will result. It is always better to leave too much than too little. 

Following this preliminary cut, the neck skin can now be peeled 
back, as in the case of a deer. Working our way gradually down- 
wards, we find ourselves at the base of the ears, and these should be 
cut through at the cartilage, and as near to the bone as possible. 
Following the ears come the eyes, and a very sharp, pointed surgeon's 
scalpel is best used here, the blade hugging closely to the skull so as 
not to puncture any of the delicate membrane of the eyelid, which 
will later be used by the taxidermist when reforming them. 

Finally we get down to the nose and the mouth, and here I find 
that safe cuts, severing the skin together with some of the meat is 
the best course to follow, and then all of this superfluous tissue can 
be removed later. It is most important to leave all of the "prickly" 
inner portion of the mouth attached to the skin, as this will also be 
used in the formation of the mouth. 

Having now completed the skinning operation we must at once 
' return to the ears, which must both be carefully turned inside out, 
that is to say the outer skin of the ear carefully separated from the 
cartilage right back to the tips. 

The lips should also be turned back, by running the sharp blade 
of a scalpel through the thick inside portion of them, and both the 
"prickly" gums and the inside of the nostrils should be pared down 
as thinly as possible. 
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Finally the whole inner surface of the skin should be rubbed well 
with a liberal application of one hundred per cent alum powder, or 
borax, or salt, and then with thin pieces of stick carefully placed so 
as to keep the sleeve of the neck and face open, the skin should be 
hung up in the shade, preferably in a breeze, to dry. 

(2) In order to mount a jaguar, or indeed any other animal, as a 
complete specimen, a full unstretched skin is required, together with 
a skull, and if possible a full set of limb measurements. 

First of all the dead animal is lain on its back, steadied by at least 
two assistants who may grasp it by the fore and hind limbs. Then, 
while in this position, a straight cut is made from the sternum, be- 
tween the two fore feet at the underside of the chest, along the belly 
right back to the vent at the foot of the tail. The cut can be continued 
along the underside of the tail to the tip, but some may prefer to 
pull the tail away from the tail bone, in the form of a sleeve. The 
latter technique, however, is an uncertain one, as unless one is most 
careful in applying the preservative, and seeing that air circulates 
freely during the drying period, then putrefaction in the tail may 
result. 

Following this, cuts are then made down the posterior edges of 
all four limbs, and right through the centre of the pads. The skin 
can then be taken off, the head and neck portion being removed 
together with it, in the form of a sleeve, and in exactly the same 
manner as described for the head mount. In taking the skin off the 
pads the claws must be left on the skin, and cut away from the bone 
of the toes at the last joint. 

Finally the whole skin must be thoroughly cleaned of all adhering 
flesh and fat, and the alum or other preservative well rubbed in, 
especially into the pads on the feet, and the nostrils, eyes, ears, and 
mouth. 

It should then be hung up in the shade to dry, preferably by means 
of a line attached along one of its edges, and not draped over a pole, 
which may lead to putrefaction along the line of the pole where 
the fresh air cannot get to it. 

Apart from the skin, the taxidermist will only require in addition 
the skull, but body and limb measurements will be useful to him, 
though not altogether essential. 

(3) and (4) A jaguar skin makes a very impressive rug in one of 
two ways. Either as a stretched skin, which will accentuate its size 
considerably; or as a tanned body skin, with mounted head attached. 

In both cases the skin should be removed in exactly the same 
manner as described for the full mount, excepting that the opening 
cuts down the four limbs should be made down the middle inside 
line of them rather than down the posterior edge, and also the tail 
should be skinned back and not pulled. 
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In the case of a stretched skin only being required, without the 
head mount attached, then the cut up the middle of the belly should 
be continued up through the sternum and on through the throat and 
lower )ip, producing a flat hide. The ears must still be turned back, 
however, or if not the hair will slip on them while the skin is being 
tanned. 

The hide is best stretched on a rectangular frame, holes being 
punctured at regular intervals around its circumference, and then 
leather thongs passed through the holes and back to corresponding 
holes around the frame. In this way equal pressure can be exerted 
on the thongs, and an even, square, balanced hide will result. It 
must of course be dried in the shade, and preferably, but not essen- 
tially, have a hundred per cent alum powder, or salt, applied. 

The skin with head mount can be dealt with in the same way, 
but some may prefer not to stretch the body section, as this may 
lead to a body skin out of proportion in size to the mounted head. It 
is, however, still best kept open by means of light springy poles 
across the limbs and belly portion, in order to prevent wrinkling 
during the drying process. 

I have successfully tanned a number of jaguar skins myself with- 
out having the hair slip, but the job is a very tedious one, and not one 
that I would guarantee. Also, nine out of ten skins that Indians bring 
in to me to tan, have been badly stretched, taken direct rays of the 
sun, and not been properly cleaned after removal from the body. 

The first job, before putting them into the tanning tank, is to 
thoroughly clean them up. To do this the hide is submerged for at 
least twelve hours, say overnight, in water. Then the whole inside 
of the skin has to be scraped with a very sharp knife, to remove all 
the fatty waste. This is an extremely tiresome business, and entails 
spending the whole day up to one's waist in water, scraping and 
washing continuously, and it does take a good eight or nine hours 
to clean one hide in this manner satisfactorily. 

Following this the skin is now all ready to be put into the tanning 
tank. I use a wood bark process, very primitive, but quite effective. 

First, wood bark is lined along the bottom surface of the tank, 
then the skin is placed on top of the bark, folded hair side in, so as 
to fit into the tank, which is usually only about 6 feet by 4 feet, or 
less in size. Then a further layer of bark is placed above the skin, 
and then another skin on top of that, then more bark and so on. 
Finally the tank is filled with water, until all the skins and bark are 
submerged. 

These skins have to be taken out every morning and afternoon, 
aired for a few minutes, the bark removed from the tank, the water 
stirred, and then the bark and skins replaced as before, in the same 
water. After about two weeks the water and the bark must be 
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changed, and fresh bark and water used. Eventually after about 
thirty days the skins will be tanned sufficiently. If taken out any 
sooner, the hide will only be semi-tanned, and as a result will be 
stiff and crinkly. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE PUMA 
(Felis concolaf) 

The Puma, or to quote a few of his many aliases, the cougar, cata- 
mount or mountain lion, enjoys a much wider distribution than the 
jaguar. He is found as far north as the mountain forests of Western 
Canada, through the West and mid- West of the United States, in 
the jungles and savannahs of Central and South America, right down 
to the rugged terrain of Patagonia. 

He is the fourth largest cat in the world. Surpassed in the New 
World only by the jaguar. Generally speaking, though similarly 
built, the puma is somewhat larger and heavier than the leopard. A 
good-size specimen measures 7 feet 6 inches from nose to tip of tail, 
although half that length is taken up by the tail. The fair average 
weight of a full-grown tom in his prime would be 150 pounds, the 
female being a little smaller. However, some really big chaps turn 
up now and then that run almost as large as most jaguars, and weigh 
17a pounds and measure well over 8 feet. The biggest one I ever 
heard of was a little over 9 feet and went 185 pounds. It was shot in 
North America, and must feature very highly amongst the record 
ratings for the species. 

The Brazilians call him the suassoran, the Mexicans the leon, or 
iion, and in Guiana he is known as the "deer tiger", because of his 
similarity in colour to that of the bush deer. 

Science only recognizes one specie, Felis concolar, but any 
Brazilian or Indian will tell you that there are definitely two distinct 
types, to each of which the Wapishanas give a separate name, one 
the "crushara-din" and the other the "aar-din". 

The former is the larger of the two, and is so named for his re- 
semblance in colour to the "crushara", or bush deer. 

The body is a tawny hue, but rather more red than the African 
lion, and although he has no mane, he does look a little like a small 
African lioness, a likeness which is no doubt responsible for his being 
misnamed the lion in many parts of North America. The underparts, 
belly, throat, upper lip, and insides of the limbs are a dirty white. A 
black line runs down the middle of the fat round tail, ending with a 
black bulbous tip. The outsides of the ears and a patch on either side 
of the muzzle are also black. His slanted eyes give him a distinct 
Mongolian appearance. 
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An Indian will at once point out the stripes on the limbs and belly 
of the crushara-din, yet I must confess to have seen several before 
noticing them. They are, however, more marked in some cases than 
in others, but nevertheless after close inspection no one can deny their 
presence. There are three or four dark stripes across the fore and hind 
limbs, that is to say across the upper arm and across the lower thigh, 
and then four or five short perpendicular stripes on the belly just 
about where the red of the coat turns to a dirty white. 

The aar-din is smaller and lighter in colour than the crushara-din, 
and is so named for his closer resemblance to the colour of the 
savannah deer, or "aar". He lacks the stripes on the belly and limbs, 
but retains the black line on his tail, and patches on the muzzle and 
ears. 

A pair of these was once lassoed from horseback by vaqueros at 
Dadanawa ranch, a male and a female, which rather goes to show 
that it is a type and not just a freak. At one time I thought that per- 
haps the aar-din was just a young crushara-din who would later turn 
darker in colour, and acquire the stripes; but since then I have seen 
quite young pumas who already are distinctly dark red and brindled, 
and old pumas who belong to the light-coloured variety. 

I won't go any farther on this point, as the differences between 
them are so slight, and quite likely I would never have noticed them 
myself had they not been pointed out to me by Indians. 

Puma cubs, incidentally, are born dark brown with spots, and the 
tail is ringed with black; the female usually produces two cubs in a 
Utter. 

Habits 

The name mountain lion suggests that this cat is strictly a dweller 
of the high land. This is true to a great extent in North America, but 
not so in the south. 

In the earlier days he was found throughout the Eastern United 
States, but now, due to his persecution there, excepting in Florida, 
he is only found in the Western and mid-Western States, and in 
Western Canada. It is here that he has become monarch of the high 
land, but in some of the wilder areas he still comes down to the low 
land in search of his staple diet, the deer. 

The puma is nature's natural predator on the deer family, and it is 
his presence that helps to keep down the deer population. In fact in 
many areas where he has been exterminated as a pest, and the deer 
hunting has been controlled by licences and shooting seasons, the deer 
have become over-plentiful, overstocked the ranges, and then started 
to die of hunger! Just the same sort of thing happens when you over- 
stock a range with cattle. 

In Central and South America, however, such is not the case. The 
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suassoran is found in practically every type of terrain which has a low 
human population. He inhabits the mountains, the jungles, the grass- 
lands, and the river banks and swamp areas; in fact he is equally as 
plentiful as the jaguar, and travels over the same type of country and 
often, when dogs are on the trail of a cat who has killed a calf, or 
even a horse, the culprit turns out to be a puma, instead of the latter. 

In movement, like the jaguar, he lacks the speed of the true lion 
and leopard. But strength he has, more so than the leopard, and he 
can certainly equal him in stealth. So great is his stealth and cun- 
ning, coupled with almost entirely nocturnal habits, that without the 
aid of hounds he is an animal the hunter may never see in a lifetime. 

On the other hand, in some parts of South America where human 
population is next to nil, except for a few Indians or ranch out-riders, 
chance encounters with this cat are not unheard of. 

One might find this rather hard to believe, but actually the puma 
is a great big coward when faced, even cornered, by a human being. 
He will make absolutely no attempt to attack, his only defence is 
flight. Despite his superior strength and size to the leopard he is just 
a big cat with no more heart than a mouse. Maybe someday some- 
body will tell him about his potentialities as a mankiller and he 
might change his tune, then woe betide anyone who continues to 
take such liberties with him. 

I don't believe there has ever been a bona fide case of a puma attack- 
ing a man, although there have been several instances where hunters 
have been bowled over by them, but quite by accident; they just 
happened to be in the big cat's line of retreat. 

Strange to say though, many Indians are more frightened of the 
suassoran than they are of the much fiercer jaguar. Superstition, and 
a few well-told stories, are I think more responsible for this than facts. 

I have an Indian amigo who always brings out one of these yarns, 
whenever I laugh at the puma's cowardice. 

He tells me that once, while walking alone through a narrow trail 
in the forest, he suddenly met up with one approaching him in the 
same trail. He stopped in his tracks, but the animal kept coming 
towards him, and then when right in front of him, the puma reared 
up on its hind legs and bowled him over. Not just content with that 
it then started to box him with its front paws, although my friend 
said that it kept its claws in their sheath and made no attempt to 
claw him ! Finally, when it had had enough it left him, almost dead 
with fear but quite unscathed. 

Every time he tells me the story I tell him I think its all rot, but 
there you are he'll argue the whole day that this actually happened ! 

This sort of stuff goes down one hundred per cent with all primi- 
tive Indians, who listen spellbound to every word, butting in occa- 
sionally with words of exclamadon. The yarns get passed from hand 
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to hand, not losing anything in the course of retelling, and the next 
thing you know is that everybody's frightened of the world's most 
harmless wild cat, the puma. 

Despite his fear of man, he is a sadistical killer of the best part of 
all the other animals he encounters in his domain. In the United 
States the deer is his main source of food, but further south he be- 
comes more versatile in his palate, as he does in selection of his dwell- 
ing places. He will eat practically all the lesser mammals, as well as 
the members of the deer family, both savannah and bush, and if he 
reckons he can handle a tapir, he'll have a crack at it. In the domestic 
line, he is poison on sheep and calves. A big puma can also kill a 
horse, or a cow, and when he starts, he often becomes a greater 
menace than the jaguar, for he will kill for the sheer love of it, and 
not just when he is hungry as does the latter. 

Pumas, especially if in pairs, have been known to kill over twenty 
sheep in one night, just killing and leaving them. A Brazilian friend 
of mine recently lost eight, but dogs found the murderer in the 
morning and he was awarded the capital punishment. 

Occasionally the suassorana displays a bravado not usually asso- 
ciated with him, and more akin to the jaguar. 

Probably the most extraordinary instance of this I ever heard is 
related by Mr. H. E. Turner. He tells me that at one time he used to 
tell the story regularly, but so many people laughed at him, that 
since then he has always kept it to himself. However, knowing that 
he is not addicted to exaggeration and romanticism, I firmly believe it. 

Apparently he was riding very early one morning, accompanied by 
a dog, up that desolate British Guiana cattle trail; 300 miles of rough 
going hewn out of virgin tropical forest. 

The dog was trotting along some twenty yards ahead of his horse, 
when all at once he had that peculiar suspicion that there was some- 
body following behind him. On looking over his shoulder, Mr. 
Turner was amazed to see a full-grown puma right on his horse's 
tail. He described it as a most beautiful yellow-eyed creature, moving 
with a grace of motion as if on springs. 

Then, not taking the slightest bit of notice of the mounted human, 
the great cat overtook him in the narrow trail, passing not ten feet 
away from his horse, its eyes firmly fixed on the unsuspecting litde 
dog twenty yards ahead. It was then that Mr. Turner realized that 
the puma's intentions were solely on his canine companion. 

Just in time he gave a warning shout, and the dog looked around 
to see the feline monster almost on top of him. The little dog jumped 
aside, scared out of his wits, and then sped back to his master, and 
cowered between the horse's legs. Unfortunately Mr. Turner was 
not armed. So long and exhausting was the trail ride that to travel 
as lightly as possible was the prime consideration. 
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However, the prime consideration at this moment was that our 
friend the puma was not to be done out of his meal so easily, and he 
advanced right up to his horse, to seek to take the dog from between 
its legs. 

"It was as if the cat didn't know I was there," Mr. Turner said. 
"Not once did he even bother to look up at me, though I shouted at 
him for all I was worth; he just kept his eyes firmly fixed on that litde 
dog, and made two or three short springs to try and catch it. Finally, 
when I almost brought my whip down on the end of its nose, he 
slowly turned away and stalked off into the bush." 

Normally his hunting habits are practically identical to those of 
the jaguar. He hunts alone, only occasionally is he found in pairs. 
Family groups no doubt can be found, but such is his cunning that I 
cannot pin down a single case where I have seen or heard of a puma 
being found accompanied by her young. 

Intestinal worms seem to be the chief cause of deaths in all members 
of the cat family while in captivity. A lot of the trouble is said to be 
caused by feeding them on butchers' shop meat. In their natural state 
they kill an animal, and often eat hair and hide as well as the meat, and 
in so doing obtain the necessary roughage for their system. Salt, too, is 
possibly an even greater factor in their survival. Carnivores obtain 
the salt their bodies require from the fresh blood of animals they kill. 
When in captivity and fed on prepared meat they miss this, so they 
must be provided with a supplement. The only other alternative 
would be to feed them live animals and birds, such as chickens, but 
this would in most cases prove impracticable. 

The puma is a wonderful climber both of trees and mountains, 
and displays prowess in this field that surpasses the jaguar and can 
match the leopard. In fact cases have been recorded of them actually 
trying to catch monkeys high up in the tree tops. 

He will also lie out in wait on the branch of a tree for some unsus- 
pecting creature to pass underneath, and in this respect he closely 
resembles the habit of the latter. 

Surprise is his one plan of attack as like the jaguar he stands no 
chance with the fleeter anim_als of the bush in a straight foot race. 

When he makes his spring, it is aimed at the spinal column behind 
the ears, and like the jaguar he will drink the blood first, and in the 
case of leaving a carcase for a future meal, he will often cover 
it up with leaves, after first dragging it into thicker cover when 
available. 

Hunting Pumas 

Little need be said of hunting pumas, as exactiy the same procedure 
follows as does for the jaguar. 

Hunting with hounds is the standard method. Waiting at kills is 
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also profitable if the cat intends to return, but this may not be the 
case, if he has been killing for pleasure as he is often addicted to. 

Chance encounters, as has already been stated, are almost unheard 
of. 

The one I know of best concerned a friend of mine while driving 
along an open savannah road in broad daylight with a jeep full of 
company directors, fresh from the city lights. A large puma suddenly 
got up out of the long grass at the side of the road, and went bound- 
ing across the savannah ahead of the car. My pal at once gave chase, 
bouncing the jeep-load of executives over the rough ground off the 
road. One of the party managed to get a shotgun out, and fired two 
or three shots, but not thinking to check the load he was using, which 
turned out to be No. 4 bird shot, and quite ineffectual. Now the puma 
was tiring fast and realizing that, my friend stepped on the gas, but 
unfortunately he had his eye more on the cat than on the savannah 
ahead. The next thing he knew, he'd piled up his jeep into a 5-foot 
gully, complete with directors, in not too pleasant humour, and the 
puma made good his escape into a nearby bush island. 

The last one we shot at Dadanawa was also something of an unex- 
pected meeting. We were sitting down quietly to lunch one day 
when an Indian boy arrived excitedly at the house, to tell us that they 
had a suassoran up in a tree close by, and no gun with which to kill it. 

Two of us grabbed our artillery and made short time to the place 
in a Land-Rover, the distance being only about a mile and a half. 
We found the puma perched about 30 feet up in the fork of a tree 
alongside a river bank, and glaring down at us disapprovingly; as it 
turned out he had already been wounded by the Indian with a bow 
and arrow. Well, my buddy had been in the savannahs the best part 
of twenty years, and this was the first cat he'd ever clapped his eyes 
on! He was toting a double-barrelled i6-gauge shotgun, so I 
suggested that he might do the shoodng. 

Apparently he had BB shot in the right barrel and AAA in the 
choke. If he'd given it the choke there would have been no more 
shooting, but instead he let go with the BB at the animal's head, at a 
tricky angle in the fork of the tree. Most of the lead bounced off the 
tree, but several slugs put some deep furrows in the big tom's fore- 
head, and he catapulted out of his perch and came down with a 
thud on his back, not three feet from us; and then before I had time 
to say "good shot" he was up and away into the thick undergrowth. 

Fortunately he was pretty sick and didn't go far and we found 
him crouching in the bushes several minutes later and dealt the 
coup de grdce. 

During all this time the animal made no vocal sound at all, and 
here arises that controversial question, do pumas make any noise at 
all? 
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It has been pretty well laid down now that they don't. African 
lions roar, but the New World Hon can do no more than spit or snarl. 
I am entirely in agreement with this, and up to now I have not met 
any other hunter who thinks differently. 

Suitable Firearms 

Many pumas are shot each year with nothing more than a .22 long 
rifle cartridge, from either a rifle or revolver. 

The shots are usually so easy that if used wisely this is quite suffi- 
cient, and has the advantage of scarcely damaging the hide. 

In South America of course the trouble is that often the hunter 
does not know the exact identity of his quarry, until it is treed by 
dogs, or reappears at the kill. In which case it might turn out to be a 
large jaguar, and then, although the .22 long rifle would kill it if the 
shot is carefully placed, I would prefer to be armed with something 
a bit heavier. 

In North America, where the choice lies between finding a puma 
or a bob cat, then the .22 is quite adequate. 

The shot should be aimed at one of the nerve centres to ensure an 
on-the-spot kill. A wounded puma that falls down amongst a pack 
of excited dogs is sure going to be costly on the dogs. For this reason 
alone I'd prefer a bullet with just a little more behind it, such as the 
.22 Hornet or the .222 Remington; all bullets, however, should be of 
the soft-nose variety. 

The best places for the shot arc the brain, behind the ear, or the 
neck, to break the spinal column, and either of these will cause 
instant death. As the chances are better than ten to one that your 
puma will be sitting reasonably still, up on the bough of a tree at a 
few yards' range, then the shooting part isn't very difficult. 

Indians kill everything they meet with a shotgun, which is very 
satisfactory, but of course spoils the hide to a greater degree than 
does a rifle. 

Care of the skin presents the same problems as does care of the 
jaguar's. It must be scrupulously cleaned, removing all fat and meat, 
especially about the paws, muzzle, eyes and ears, and of course dried 
in the shade. 

The puma might not be as fierce a customer as the jaguar, but his 
stealth and cunning are such that the problem of the hunter is not 
how to kill him, but how to find him ! 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE OCELOT 

(Felts pardalis) 

Habits 

Although it is hard to term the ocelot a big game animal, this 
small and beautifully marked cat is pound for pound equally as 
game and ferocious as any of the other larger felidae. Indeed, as his 
scientific name implies, Felis pardalis is closely related to the African 
leopard, Felis pardus. 

He is the most common of all the South American cats found 
north of Paraguay; he is also well distributed throughout Central 
America, and occasionally occurs as far north as Southern Texas. 

Though typically a lover of thick cover, under suitable conditions 
he can be found in both savannah and mountain areas as well as in 
the jungle. Some of the best ocelot country I know are scattered 
rocky outcrops covered in bush in open savannah, and in the semi- 
thick scrub bush found along river banks in the grassland regions. 

Despite his large numbers he is almost as difficult an animal to 
find as the jaguar and puma. This is because, like the latter two 
species, he is largely nocturnal. His senses too are equally as well 
developed which, coupled with his small size, add even more to his 
elusiveness. 

All the qualities of the jaguar, both of temperament and develop- 
ment, are embodied in this relatively small animal, who never ex- 
ceeds the size of a medium-sized dog. A length of 4 feet from nose 
to tip of tail, and a weight of 30 pounds, signifies a fine mature 
specimen, and 18 inches of his length is included in the tail. Never- 
theless his small frame is built for power; wide shoulders, large paws, 
a thick neck, and deep chest. One notices at once the thickness of his 
fore and upper arms. The head is large, with that typical width 
between the eyes of a carnivore, the ears are small and rounded. I 
took the following measurements from a full-grown male that I 
shot recently. 

The length from nose to tail tip was 48 inches but the tail in this 
particular case was short, being only 12 inches. The upper arm 
measured 10^ inches and I know a lot of grown men whose upper 
arms only go about that. The fore arms were 6 inches and 5 inches 
at the wrist just above the paws. The width across the pad in the 
front paw was 2]A inches. The neck, short and thick, was 13 inches, 
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t±ie size of a well-grown boy's, in the hind quarter the thighs were 
9 inches in circumference, less than the upper arm. This is typical 
of the cat family, who tend towards heavy shoulders and light rear 
ends. The hind paws were also smaller and longer, and were 2 inches 
across the width of the pad. His chest, measured at the heart girth, 
was 16 J^ inches and his waist around the flanks was 14 inches. He 
stood 16 inches at the shoulder and weighed 28 pounds. The length 
of the skull from between the ears to the muzzle was 6 inches. 

From these figures one can see that the ocelot is all compact power 
and muscle. Despite his size he can kill a deer weighing 100 pounds, 
and in ranching areas he will often take young calves. Ferocious he 
certainly is, and I have already said that I feel many of the unsuc- 
cessful attacks by cats on cattle, leaving only the claw marks as wit- 
ness, can be put down to a big over-confident ocelot. 

For his day to day diet, however, he sticks to the smaller mammals 
such as the acuri, armadillo, and laaba. He also kills birds, especially 
young quail and doves born on the ground, before they can fly. 
Where he is found near homesteads the ocelot often becomes a regular 
visitor to the chicken coop, making raids that are inevitably pinned 
on to the fox. However, he is a more sadistical killer than the latter, 
and will often kill a larger number of chickens than he requires to 
eat. A pal of mine visited his hen-house one morning and found a 
dozen dead, all with their heads bitten off. 

The track of a small ocelot is closely akin to that of the savannah 
grey fox, though more oval in shape. They both have four toes, but 
in a clear print there can never be any confusion, as the track of a 
fox as that of the dog, always shows the print of the claws in front 
of the toes. All members of the cat family keep their claws in their 
sheath when walking, and consequently their print does not appear 
in the track. The one exception to this rule is the cheetah of Africa, 
who walks with his claws partially exposed, and hence their mark is 
seen in the spoor. 

Science classifies the ocelot under one species, Felis partialis, but 
to sort out all the classifications the Indians give him would require 
a lifetime of studying nothing else but ocelots. 

The Wapishanas name no less than three different kinds, but I've 
yet to find a Wapishana who agrees with another on which of the 
three kinds carries which name ! To my mind there are definitely two 
different varieties : the larger type already described, and a much 
smaller one, similarly marked, but never attaining any larger size than 
a domestic cat. The rest of the host I believe are just variations of 
these, with certain irregularities in their markings. 

The three are named as follows : (i) the Wadyaran which is sup- 
posed to be the largest, and corresponds to the one in Brazil known 
as the Maracasha, (2) the Coity, a slighdy smaller size again, but a 
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good deal larger than number (3) the Chum Chumor, who is no 
bigger than a house cat. As I mentioned above, I would cut out 
number two and just list them under two headings, the wadyaran 
and the chum chumor. So you see it is very vague when talking to 
people who know game in South America well, to speak of just an 
ocelot. One must become conversant with all the local names, and 
pin-point the animal concerned accordingly. 

It must be said, however, that basically there is little difference 
between them in the markings, and it does require a very trained 
eye to pick out the irregularities. By and large they all follow the 
pattern of the wadyaran who is marked as follows. 

The ground colour is a beautiful orange, not unlike the flames in 
a camp fire. It is richest on the head and neck and becomes lighter 
towards the tail and along the sides of the body, where it changes 
to a dirty white. The underside of the belly and insides of the limbs 
are quite white except for the spots. 

The length of the back from the withers to the rump is marked 
by closely connected regular chains of spots, and gives the impression 
of the animal being striped. The striped effect is then further accen- 
tuated by the long elongated rosettes down the sides of the body 
parallel to the spine. The rosettes are quite unlike those of the jaguar, 
iDeing very long and thin, the bordering line is disjointed at intervals 
and there are no other spots in the centre. 

The shoulders and fore arms are covered in small solid spots very 
close together, the hind quarters are similarly marked but the spots 
are larger and further apart. The tail is daintily pointed with zig-zag 
lines at the root, while its length is of large black patches mingled 
with fine dots. 

Three double stripes like tramlines run down the length of the 
upper neck, disappearing into the spots along the back. These lines 
converge between the ears, which are jet black, but with a patch of 
white on either tip. A scribble of fine, closely connected spots on the 
face take the form of a horseshoe. The toe part of the shoe is at the 
junction of the tramlines between the ears; the two lines that form 
the outsides of the shoe end one above either eyebrow, and there 
is a further cluster of fine spots on the temple. The cheeks of the cat 
are white, with two black bars from the corner of each eye back to 
the neck. There are also two large black patches underneath the jaw. 

To see one of these magnificently-coloured animals gliding grace- 
fully along and unaware of the hunter's presence, is a gift not granted 
to everyone, and needless to say he never appears the same from 
behind bars. 

Recentiy I acquired four skins of the ocelot family, all more or 
less the same size, but all quite unalike in appearance. One of them, 
however, quite fitted the description given above. The second one 
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followed a similar pattern, but there was a much wider separation 
between the markings. The rosettes were larger, but less elongated, 
and on the shoulders and upper arms the spots were more like solid 
wavy patches of black. On the hind quarters, too, the spots were 
unusually large. 

The third skin looked almost black, and if seen from a distance 
the live animal would certainly have passed as black. There was 
veiy little separation between any of the markings, and three thick 
solid black bars travelled the length of the spine from withers to 
rump. The tail itself was almost completely black except for very 
slight white interruptions. The spots on both fore and hind quarters 
were very tighdy packed together. 

The fourth one was not unlike the first and second, but the ground 
colour was more white than yellow, and the quarters were more 
inclined to wavy lines and fine intermediate spots. 

All four showed the tramlines on the neck and the white spots 
on the ears. This is a general rule, and will help the hunter dis- 
tinguish between an ocelot, and a jaguar cub, who may be irregularly 
marked but he will certainly lack the tramlines. 

To be quite honest, if I were faced with half a dozen ocelot cubs, 
all the same size, and asked to pick out the ones belonging to the 
large specie from those of the smaller, I'd be quite beat; and indeed 
so would most people. However, having had several ocelots as pets, 
and all of them were the small type, and they never got any bigger 
than a tomcat, I'm still convinced there's a difference. 

I have one at the moment who is less that 2 feet long in the body, 
with a tail only 5 inches shorter. The hair is quite fluffy, and the 
body is so irregularly marked, the left side even being different from 
the right, that it would be impossible to describe it, yet it still tries 
to follow the basic pattern already mentioned. The horseshoe also is 
missing from the forehead, but is replaced by a straggly construction 
of the tramlines from the neck, ending in a cluster of spots above 
the nose. 

This is quite definitely one of the type referred to by the Indians 
as the coity or the chum chumor. They are characterized by a fluffy 
covering of hair to the body and exceptionally long tails, which are 
often the same length as the body. The true ocelot has a very short, 
closely compacted coat of hair, and the tail is usually not more than 
half the total length of the body. 

If caught when very young the ocelot makes a very friendly pet, 
and quite trustworthy. Unfortunately he never seems to grasp the 
basic points of cleanliness in the home, and every day one has to be 
cleaning up after him. Also, no matter how well trained he is, he 
can never be discouraged from amusing himself by lying in wait 
for a passing chicken. In the case of all the tame ocelots I have had, 
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it became a matter of choosing between keeping them or keeping 
chickens, and invariably the ocelot had to go. 

If caught sufficiently young they learn to eat all kinds of food 
such as milk, vegetables and all cooked dishes. However, it is im- 
portant to see that they get plenty of salt, and that worm medicine 
is administered regularly. One beautiful chap I had started to develop 
a weakness in his hind quarters after a year, and I beUeve the reason 
for this was a lack of salt. He never fully recovered, the only advan- 
tage in his condition was that it spoilt the spring he needed in order 
to catch a chicken. 

At this point I recall an amusing incident two or three years ago 
concerning this same cat, who despite his being a semi-invalid was 
quite large for the species. 

The furniture in my house at Dadanawa is all upholstered in 
jaguar skin, and at the time we were entertaining a party of visitors 
who had come by hght plane to spend a few days at the ranch. It 
was sometime after lunch and they had all retired for a siesta, except 
the pilot, who had settled down for a nap in one of the chairs follow- 
ing a liberal intake of beer. While he was asleep my ocelot crept 
in, and curled up on the jaguar-skin-covered settee next to him, as 
was his usual custom. Well, some time later the pilot awoke from 
his snooze, and with eyes still somewhat bleery was just in time to 
see the skin on the settee, change into a "jaguar", and get up and 
walk towards him. To add to the reality the animal was growling, 
a habit that ocelots never lose even when tame, and corresponds to 
purring. This was just too much for my friend, and to the great 
amusement of a group of Indians outside, he fled from the house. 

I have had two or three specimens that were already matured when 
they were caught. These were quite impossible to tame, and always 
remained savage. One would cower in a corner growling in a low 
incessant rumble, then as you approached he would give a terrify- 
ing spit, and leap forward to flash at you with his front paws. He 
always had to be fed by pushing his food towards him with a long 
stick, and then one day he escaped and we never saw him again. 

Some years ago at a party, I listened while a "well-known bush- 
man" held the gathering spellbound with a tale of an attack in the 
forest by a herd of ocelot. It made a good enough story and helped 
pass the time, but was of course absolute nonsense. The ocelot, like 
all the other South American cats, is invariably found singly, or 
occasionally a female is seen with one or two cubs, and from my 
personal observations one single cub seems to be the more general 
rule in their reproductive habits. 

Hunting Ocelots 
Hunting ocelots is strictly a business for good dogs running through 
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likely areas. As the game he kills is mostly very small, it is very 
unlikely that a fresh kill will be found that the cat intends to return 
to; an acuri for instance, which forms a large part of his diet, only 
weighs about 6 pounds. 

In the savannah, the banks of rivers bordered by thick bush are 
the most worthwhile places to search. In the dry season his tracks 
are sure to be found in the river bed, and if the dogs are good they 
will surely find him. The ocelot is an expert climber and will lose 
no time in getting up the nearest tree. However, he is extremely 
keen of smell and hearing, and the chances are that he will hear the 
approach of the dogs and hunters from some considerable distance, 
and will not hang around to investigate but make off at once. In 
which case, unless the hounds are extremely good, they will lose the 
scent over such a long stretch, especially if high ground is near at 
hand, which the cat will undoubtedly make for. In view of this it 
can be much more profitable if the hunters divide up when driving 
a stretch of limited cover, such as a creek, and send the guns as far 
as possible, say a mile ahead, of where the hounds will commence 
to beat through. If the gunmen are smart they will search for a spot 
where the bush of the creek bottlenecks down to a narrow passage- 
way, and there situate themselves accordingly. So placed they will 
get many shots, not only at ocelots, but also deer and other types of 
game that all have the one idea in mind — to keep ahead of the dogs. 

This type of hunting along the banks of big rivers unfortunately 
has its dangers, especially if the dogs are of the general all-round 
type, who follow not only cats, but all the other quadrupeds. The 
biggest hazard to the dogs is the caiman. One of the best methods 
of shooting a caiman I know is by making a dog bark along a river 
bank, for if there should be one in the vicinity he will surely show 
himself, and come straight towards the sound. Consequently if the 
dogs should find a laaba, who will certainly escape by taking to the 
water, they will invariably follow him, or stand on the water's edge 
barking, and laying themselves wide open to the caiman, whose 
approach is both silent and extremely swift. 

A second danger to hounds that few people give credit to, are 
the Capybaras, or Water Hass. These huge rodents live in herds 
of often up to a hundred head along the banks of rivers where they 
graze, and take to the water at the least sound of peril. If the water 
is shallow and a dog follows them into it, they will often turn on 
the dog in their large numbers, and tear him to bits with their huge 
rat-like teeth. Failing this they will still lure the dogs into the water 
to be at the mercy of the caiman. In many areas, of course, caiman 
are few and far between, but in others they abound in large numbers. 
The rivers of the Apure savannah in Venezuela are infested with 
them to such an extent that they even present a danger to humans. 
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Bearing this in mind the ocelot hunter is advised to leave the bigger 
waterways alone, and stick to the smaller creeks where these hazards 
are not so likely to be found. 

Other very likely places are rocky outcrops in the savannah, and 
isolated mountains, and a pack of good hounds can cover them 
thoroughly. Here, however, the cats tend more to seek refuge in the 
crevices of rocks, rather than to climb trees, and then may have to 
be forced out of them by fire, which according to the situation may 
or may not work. 

Occasionally while hunting deer at night with a flashlight I have 
been lucky enough to get a shot at one of these beautiful animals, 
and I think that this method might be quite a profitable one in areas 
where the ocelot is very common. I recall a fine full-grown male I 
shot some time ago, who gave us a bit of a scare at eleven-thirty one 
night. 

An Indian and I had been unsuccessfully working the foot of a 
mountain range for deer, he with the flashlight while I was armed 
with a double-barrelled 12-bore. We'd been at it since sundown, 
and I was getting a bit bored, and thinking about turning back. 
Then suddenly a pair of eyes, looking as bright as a neon sign in 
Piccadilly, loomed into the beam of light about 100 yards away. At 
first I thought they belonged to a deer, and I eased ofl^ the safety catch, 
and urged the boy slowly ahead of me with the torch. We didn't 
have to go far, as the animal at once came bounding towards us, 
sat on its haunches like a domestic pussy cat, and eyed us curiously 
from about 30 yards off. It was then that we both realized it to be a 
large ocelot. I raised the 12-bore, took a bead on his broad chest, 
and touched off the right barrel. With the crash of the gun the cat 
leapt about 4 feet into the air, turned over and came down on his 
back with a crash. Then before I could even start to close in, he 
was on his feet and charged straight at us! I threw up my gun, and 
then the confounded boy lost his nerve, dropped the light and ran, 
but luckily, taking the light off the animal's eyes still had him 
momentarily blinded, and he swerved, and passed by me at about 
3 feet range. He turned back again some 10 yards away and I fired 
a shot in the dark that didn't drop him, but he turned and started 
to slink away, and I managed to get another cartridge in the chamber, 
and followed him up with a third load, and then lost sight of him. 

By this time my boy had come back, and I rather felt like shooting 
him, too; however, I knew the cat was badly hit and that we ought 
to be able to find him nearby. We soon picked up the blood trail, 
and followed it with the light. It was a slow business in the dark, 
and there was the added risk of a charge from very close range. An 
ocelot could hardly kill a man, but could certainly make a very nasty 
mess of one. Finally we found him, about 200 yards from where I'd 
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fired the first shot. He was lying in a waterhole, still alive, totally 
submerged except for his head, and I finished him off without any 
further trouble. He turned out to be a fine specimen, and his skin, 
after stretching, measured 5 feet, nose to tip of tail; so alive he was 
something over 4 feet in length, which is very big for an ocelot. 

Normally the hunter requires nothing heavier than a .22 long rifle 
bullet in either a rifle or revolver. Anything heavier than that is just 
going to unnecessarily spoil the skin. The brain shot is undoubtedly 
the best, especially from the point of view of saving the hide from 
damage. Once treed by the dogs it doesn't matter even if you miss 
once or twice, he isn't going to get away. 

The skin of the ocelot is at present very valuable, much more so 
than that of the jaguar, and I know several people who are making 
a fair living out of their sale. Price of one on the Brazilian border 
right now is about $15 B.W.I., around three pounds sterling, and I 
expect that in Manaus, or further south they fetch at least double 
that. Ladies' ocelot-skin coats are at present very fashionable and 
needless to say, extremely expensive, the main trouble being to get 
a set of skins that match each other. As I have explained earlier the 
ocelots are all very irregularly marked, and this makes the whole 
business most difficult. 

When selecting skins to send to the furrier one should bear the 
following points in mind. First, a specimen where the hair can be 
moved aside by the fingers to show open patches is not much use; 
that is to say, the hair should be thick and close together. A light 
ground colour is good, over-reddishness is generally undesirable, as 
also are skins with too much black in them, like one of the types 
earlier described, and they are hard to match. A first-class hide 
should have thick, but not long hair, and be light in the background 
with well-defined, spaced out patterns. 

Prices of skins are probably much better in the United Kingdom 
than anywhere in South America. A really top-grade one might fetch 
as much as twenty pounds, but on the other hand a poor one is 
practically worthless. On an average most furriers would be glad to 
part with ten pounds apiece. 

A full-length ocelot coat these days would make most women's 
mouths water, and at the same time ruin most men's bank balances. 

A separate species, but of much the same size, is the Jaguarondi 
(Felts jaguarondi). This is an unspotted cat domiciled over much the 
same range as the ocelot, from Southern Texas to Northern Argen- 
tine, and having more or less the same habits. 

The jaguarondi, or Hacka tiger, as he is called in Guiana, is found 
in two different colour phases, a black-speckled grey, and a reddy- 
brown with black hairs along the back. The latter sub species is 
known as the Eyra. 
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Judging by the ones I have seen, the black variety seem to be the 
more common. 

He attains no larger size than the smaller type of ocelot. Full- 
grown he will measure about 38 inches from nose to tip of tail, and 
stand about 10 inches at the shoulder. The ears are very short, but 
his head, though small, resembles that of the larger cats in structure. 

Like the ocelot he is a ready climber. I once saw one of the red 
kind in the cattle trail. He was lying in the fork of a tree, and look- 
ing very vicious, snarling and spitting at me. I tossed a piece of 
wood at him and he straightway flew down the tree trunk in my 
direction. I jumped aside, but flight was his objective, and he was 
gone in a flash into the undergrowth. 

The jaguarondi is a predator on the smallest animals of the forest, 
and like the ocelot he enjoys bird nesting. I have never seen this cat 
in the open savannah, but then he is nocturnal, and I don't doubt 
his presence under similar environments to that of the latter. 



CHAPTER NINE 



LESSER ANIMALS 



It HAS not been my objective to describe the lesser animals of South 
America, who are legion, and would require a special volume to 
deal with even a small partion of them. It is relevant, however, to 
mention here just a few of them superficially. 

The Fox 

Certainly in the country over which I travel most, the Rio Branco 
of Brazil, and the Rupununi savannahs of British Guiana, the most 
common animal of all species is the grey savannah fox (Dusicyon 
cerdocyon thous thous). He abounds by the thousands. He is also 
the easiest of all the wild animals to observe, without going to any 
particular trouble, as he is often found in the open during the day. 
Very bold, he is number one enemy of the farmyard, and stern 
measures have to be taken to keep his numbers down. 

Slightly smaller than the English red fox, in colour he is a dirty 
grey, and no larger than an ill-fed dachshund. His spoor, as I men- 
tioned previously, is distinguished from that of the smaller ocelots 
by the presence of the claw marks; the claws being non-retractile, as 
in the dog. His more elongated tracks, four toes in front of the 
triangular-shaped pad of the sole, are seldom more than i )4 inches 
in diameter, the two middle toe nails are very close together and 
markedly advanced beyond the others. 

He is most commonly seen singly or in pairs, but I once saw a 
bunch of five, all leap up together from the same clump of grass. 

I have heard it said that foxes "bark", but the southern New 
World specie certainly does not. He emits a most uncanny, flesh- 
creeping scream, not unlike the sound effect used in the movies when 
the villain falls over the cliff edge, but the fox's shriek tends to be 
more high-pitched, rather than guttural. So human-like is it, that I 
recall on one dark night during a tropical thunderstorm, responding 
to the scream of a fox with an equally horrifying one, having actually 
thought that the animal's yell was that of one of my men, who had 
got left behind and lost in the night with a tired horse. 

The call is common at night, and one that everyone becomes 
familiar with. I believe it to be a communication system between two 
or more animals, and I rather think only used in cases of alarm. I 
have seen many foxes on numerous occasions walking across the 
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savannah, without the slightest suspicion of a human's presence, but 
never once have I heard them scream under such conditions. To be 
more precise, except when one has been run down and seized by a 
dog, I cannot ever recall hearing them shriek during the day at 
all. 

Ground birds form the basis of his diet, and quail, snipe, doves, 
and also ducks, all suffer heavily. It seems incredible, that despite the 
foxes weight of numbers, and the fact that these birds all nest on the 
ground in the most conspicuous places, that there should be the 
large amount of game birds in this continent that there are. 

In view of the abundant fox population, killing as many as you 
want is little of a problem, and I don't suppose I bother to shoot one 
out of every two or three hundred I see. They can also be trapped 
or poisoned, but shooting them by flashlight at night, or running 
them down with dogs during the day, are the two standard methods. 

His eyes in a beam of strong light appear identical to those of the 
deer, and indeed on two or three occasions in long grass I have shot 
foxes in mistake for the latter. He is even easier to kill by this means 
than a deer, being probably more inquisitive, and less difficult to 
approach. A charge of No. 4 shot is quite sufficient and a .22 long 
rifle bullet that hits him anywhere in the body will be fatal. 

Invariably when driving a car across the savannah at night they 
will appear in front of the headlights, and often make no attempt to 
get out of the way at all. I knew a chap once who used to drive slowly 
about in a Land-Rover, with a movable spotlight on the front, scan- 
ning both sides of the road, and he used to bring them back by the 
sackful. 

In North America they are rated as a menace to be reckoned with 
in the carrying of paralytic rabies. In all my experience, however, on 
Dadanawa ranch, which is a really hot spot for rabies, having to 
regularly vaccinate all the livestock which includes 26,000 head of 
cattle, I have never once seen a fox that appeared in any way to be 
rabied. That assumption of course is purely visual but I think prob- 
ably conclusive, as foxes apparently, when they do become infected, 
will attack and bite livestock. 

Without the aid of firearms one good dog is more effective than 
poison on this pest. The savannah fox has nothing in the way of 
speed, and very little endurance. Even a very slow dog who starts 
100 yards behind, should catch him inside 300. They seem to possess 
a smell that every mongrel can recognize and follow, and training a 
"fox hound" requires no expert dog handler. Many dogs on the 
other hand are frightened to hold him when they tire him out, and 
I remember one pair of foxes who turned round and ganged up on 
such a dog, and chased him right out of the country. Any old mon- 
grel though, with the know-how, will just draw rapidly alongside 
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after a hundred yards or so, and seize the animal by the throat, and 
after two or three shakes Reynard is done for. I have followed dogs 
in this way on horseback on numerous occasions, or just ran the fox 
down alone and shot him with a revolver. The whole business has 
never taken more than five minutes, and I think that as a sport the 
least competent member of an English horse and hounds meet would 
be disappointed. 

I once saw a fox that was quite red in colour, but unfortunately I 
was running cattle at the time, and could not leave them to go off 
chasing it. H. E. Turner also tells me that in his forty years in South 
America he has seen only two that were red, both in British Guiana; 
one on the Berbice savannahs and one in the Rupununi. I have ques- 
tioned numerous Indians, but except for the two boys that were 
riding with me when I saw this particular specimen none others 
claim to have ever come across one. The red fox is actually a "sport", 
and except for his russet appearance is of the same species as the 
grey variety. 

The Acuri 

As the savannah fox is the most common of the open-country 
dwelling animals, so is the acuri or aguti (Dasyprocta agutt) the 
most common of all the forest dwellers. 

This little rodent is not unlike a rabbit in appearance, except for 
having short ears and no tail, and his coat of longish wiry hair is 
most beautifully coloured. His fore quarters and back are a greenish- 
brown, gradually changing to a rich orange over the rump. The tail 
is a bare hairless stump of about 2 inches. Characteristic of rodents, 
he has two large incisors in the front of his mouth in the upper 
jaw, and two smaller ones similarly placed in the lower jaw. His 
legs are short and spindly with long toes, three on the hind feet, 
and three and a thumb on the fore feet. Consequently he leaves some- 
thing of a bird-like track, but it is easily distinguished by a trained 
eye as the three toes are quite close together, and of course, having 
four legs, the hind and fore prints are coupled. 

There are actually four sub species of the family of Dasyproctidae 
or agutis, and two species of the lesser acuri, or adouri, as it is more 
commonly known, who form the sub-family of Myoprocta, one being 
greenish in colour and the other reddish. lioth the latter two mam- 
mals are considerably smaller, though similar in appearance, to the 
acuris, but display a longer tail of some 3^ inches. Actually there is 
very httle difference basically between any of the four types of acuri, 
except a slight range in colour and size. 

The acuri hves mainly on wild fruit, and hves alone except during 
the mating season, and the female produces a litter of around four, 
usually about the month of April. A mature animal will weigh some- 
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thing between 6 and 12 pounds depending on which of the sub 
species it is. 

In the bush he can run hke the devil, but I always like to boast 
about being the only man ever to run down an acuri on foot! 

It came about one day in the very early morning, when I was 
driving my jeep along a savannah road bordering the edge of the 
forest. Suddenly right ahead of me a full-grown acuri sped off, 
incredibly, out into the open savannah, while the safety of the bush 
was only fifty yards the other way! I braked hard, jumped out, 
grabbing my scatter-gun, and threw in a long shot at fifty yards, and 
completely missed. Well, that particular day I must have been feeling 
full of beans, because abandoning my car, I took off after him for 
all I was worth on my two pins. Now don't get the idea that I'm 
an ex-Olympic runner, my best ever over a hundred yards was a 
miserable twelve seconds, but I usually fared a little better over the 
longer gaspers. This certainly looked like being one, 'cause that 
acuri was already 200 yards in front, and going through that long 
grass like a jack rabbit. I guess it's only fair to the species to say that 
there was a steep hill in front, and he went up it, and I went around 
it. Also that at another hill half a mile further on, I figured he'd 
circle it back in the direction of the bush, so I went round the other 
way, and cut him off. At any rate after a good mile cross-country, I 
completely wore him out and he lay down, and as a poor tribute to 
his courageous bid for freedom, I staggered up to within ten yards 
still lugging my 8-pound 12-bore, and rolled him over with a load 
of No. 4 shot. 

Like the fox, the acuri carries a scent that all dogs seem to go for, 
and if you've got a hound that chases more desirable game, and 
doesn't go after acuris, then you've got one that you can be genuinely 
proud of. They are number one menace when hunting with general 
hounds, so numerous, their fresh trails constantly crossing, that it's 
just about impossible to get a dog to concentrate on anything else. 

Nevertheless they fill much the same part in South America's 
heritage as the rabbit does in England, and are in great demand 
amongst the primitive Indians for food. 

The acuri will do one of two things when pressed by hounds; 
take to a hole, or scramble up a hollow tree. They never outrun dogs 
for very far unless the bush is really thick, and if the pack suddenly 
hare off on a hot trail, and bark treed almost immediately you can 
bet ten to one it's only a miserable acuri. On the other hand, when 
the bush is bordered by savannah, he will often break out into the 
open and maybe run 100 yards or so along the edge, before regaining 
the thick cover once more, and a gun placed in the savannah under 
such circumstances often gets a quick shot at him. 

How soon you're going to kill him after you locate his hiding 
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place, depends just on how deep the hole is, or how tall the hollow 
tree. Although this rodent cannot actually climb trees on their out- 
ward side, he can worm his way up the core of one as well as any 
monkey. The former situation often requires a lot of extensive dig- 
ging, and I've got to be mighty hungry, and have a lot of time on 
my hands to start on the job. The latter is generally much easier, 
and fire is the best element used, but often just a long stick poked 
up the hollow from the bottom sufiBces. Either way you're going to 
get a flying shot, as our friend will invariably streak out of another 
hole higher up the trunk, quite regardless of the height, and disappear 
in a flash. Sometimes if the holes are a tight squeeze, and you're 
pretty sure which one he's going to pop out of, keep your finger on 
the trigger, and your gun up to your shoulder. Use No. 4 shot and 
nail him before he starts to get airborne. 

Occasionally when alarmed an acuri will emit a series of chatter- 
ing grumblings, rather like the cross between a pig and the "revving- 
up" noise of the wara-cobra. It is easily recognized and after first 
hearing it, one will never mistake it again. 

Also when hard pressed by hounds, and tiring, he will give short 
pig-like grunts, that can be heard from some distance. As he is given 
to running in circles, often back-tracking the way he came, the hunter 
can listen carefully, and often get a good idea of the way he is travel- 
ling, and position himself accordingly. 

I have often seen Indians in the forest beat the trunks of trees 
with the blade of a cutlass, or long hunting knife, in regular 
methodical slaps. It often brings out a curious aguti from his hiding 
place, and sometimes within range for a shot. 

Speaking for myself I find the meat of the acuri most tasty and 
not unlike chicken. Roasted or boiled fresh it is, hke all other game, 
usually pretty grim, but kept in refrigeration for four or five days, 
I think I prefer it to most other animals including venison. The one 
creature that I think can surpass him as a table dish, is the laaba. 

The Laaba 

The laaba {Cuniculus pacd), or oran, as the Wapishanas call him, 
closely resembles the acuri in many of his habits, except that he is 
an amphibious rodent and grows to almost twice the size of the latter. 

He is a most attractive little chap, nut-brown in colour, with white 
parallel stripes and spots along the lower sides of his body, with white 
throat and underparts. The head is noticeably large, and not at all 
unlike that of the capybara in shape, with extraordinarily long 
whiskers even more pronounced than those of a cat. Like the capy- 
bara the laaba has no tail. 

The structure of the feet differs somewhat from that of the acuri, 
and the difference can be detected in the spoor, and the animal dis- 
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tinguished by this means. There are four long claws on the fore feet, 
fairly even in length, and three claws on the hind also equal in 
length but with two extra "thumb" nails on the inner and outer 
side, but these rarely if ever show in the spoor, though the outer 
thumb is markedly larger than the inner. 

He is strictly nocturnal, and is only found in the proximity of 
water. A great swimmer, he lives in holes along the banks of creeks, 
and at the first signs of danger, if his hole is not readily available, 
he will take to the water. 

"Eat laaba, and drink creek water, and you must return to B.G.," 
is one of the Guianese peasants' earliest sayings. It seems to be true 
in my case, as I've had more than my share of both, and when some 
years ago I left the country to take up a permanent position in Vene- 
zuela I returned after only two months. 

The laaba is one of the trickiest of all the small game animals to 
locate, and there are really only three ways of taking this chap back 
to the larder, (i) Tracking him down with dogs, and then digging 
him out of his hole, (2) shooting him by flashlight at night, or (3) 
picking him off on the high ground during heavy floods, when he 
has been swamped out of his home. 

The first method can be dispatched simply by saying that it's a 
devil of a hard job, more so than digging for an acuri, as the laaba 
is smart enough to seek refuge in the very deepest holes. It is also 
wise to remember the risk taken by the dog, when barking along 
the edge of rivers where caiman may be lurking. Also if the laaba 
is spooked too far away from his den he will surely take to the water, 
and the dog is bound to follow. 

Most hunters find the flashlight technique to be the most profitable. 
Daylight tracking, however, is necessary in order to ascertain his 
whereabouts, the direction in which he travels and his feeding 
grounds. Like the acuri, he hves off wild fruit, and almost any- 
where along a creek bank, where fruit of various kinds may be fall- 
ing, the signs of his visits can be found. It is then just a matter of 
waiting up a suitable tree, as far away as possible without being out 
of range, or hampered by too much intervening undergrowth. Too 
near will increase the likelihood of the animal smelling the hunter, 
and of course greatly narrows the pattern of pellets if the shotgun is 
to be used. 

When comfortably seated in the late afternoon, I await the scratch 
scratch of his little feet in the leaf mould, and estimate just when I 
think he must be at the spot where I had known him to be feeding 
the previous night. Quite probably he will arrive just before, or just 
after dark, and his oudine may be visible. At any rate I then switch 
on the flashlight, and his eyes show up like two neon signs. BB shot 
is the common load used around here, but Nos. i or 3 are really quite 
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adequate. The .22 long rifle in the hands of a good shot, is far 
superior, as it damages so little meat. However there is the added 
risk of missing if the sights cannot be seen properly. 

During high floods in the wet season, when the water level rises, 
and submerges the laabas' holes, they are forced out on to the high 
land. This is the real time to nab him during the day, but he is an 
extremely cautious fellow, and to shoot him requires the very 
stealthiest of movement coupled with telescopic vision. He can be 
found lying in thick patches of scrub on knolls clear of the water, but 
so well does he blend into his surroundings that the average hunter 
cannot hope to spot him. The ideal arrangement is to let an Indian 
do the spotting, and then try and make him out when he points the 
animal out to you. Some may find a pair of binoculars, even at close 
range, very necessary for this. Remember the golden rule; try to look 
through a bush, not at it! The object is to get him while he is asleep, 
for as soon as he is alarmed he will leap into the water and be gone. 
The direction of the wind is most important, as well as absolute 
silence, when approaching him. 

Often when the water is very high, and the patches of high ground 
are scattered far apart like islands, a canoe is the best means of quiet 
movement, rather than splashing through the water up to one's 
waist. Three fellows are then best employed, one at the stern steering 
and paddling the boat slowly forward, and the other two further 
ahead in the bows, the spotter and the shooter. 

The Capybara 

Largest of all existing rodents, and also a great amphibian is the 
capybara, or water hass {Hydrochoerus hydrochaeris). 

These odd creatures have a body like a pig, and a head like a rat, 
and inhabit the banks of rivers and lakes bordered by thick bush, in 
herds often a hundred strong. 

A big chap will be as large as a full-grown domestic pig, and stand 
at least 2 feet at the shoulder. They are solidly-built and I guess some 
of them must weigh a good 150 pounds. They have a square, box- 
shaped head, the profile scarcely tapering at all, the width of the 
muzzle being much the same as it is at the top of the skull, and there 
are the characteristic large pair of incisors, some 2 inches long in the 
front of the mouth, in both upper and lower jaws. The ears are very 
short, and there is no tail. The structure of the feet is absolutely 
identical to that of the tapir, three toes in the hind, and three toes 
and a thumb in the fore. Consequently they leave much the same 
"maple leaf" track as does the latter. However it has earlier been 
pointed out that the spoor of even a very large capybara would be 
considerably smaller than that of the tapir, and also the former in- 
variably moves in large herds, whereas the latter is addicted to a 
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solitary habitation. The dung differs greatly, the water hass leaving 
a deposit of small egg-shaped pellets, at the most only an inch in 
length, while the bush cow produces something exactly the same as 
that of the horse, and in equally substantial quantities. 

The hide of the capybara is covered in light brown wiry hair and 
is quite widely sought in South America, and will tan into excellent 
leather. Many saddle-makers of the Brazilian style, prefer it to 
savannah deer skin in the covering of the seat between pommel and 
cantle, and it certainly lasts very much longer. Strange to say the 
hides do not seem to be in everyday demand, but every now and then 
there is a big cry for them over in Brazil, and all those with nothing 
else to do go off hunting capybaras. 

The species are believed to be a source, or certainly a carrier, of the 
dreaded stock disease, Trypanosamiasis. I have on several occasions 
encountered dead capybaras, in or along the banks of creeks, who 
died for no obvious reason, and I can definitely recall one that I found 
sick. We were crossing the Rupununi River one day by canoe in high 
water, and just as we were about to make the landing on the far 
side, a capybara in pitiful condition emerged just ahead of us, and 
crawled up on to the bank. Then, taking absolutely no notice of us, 
he staggered a few yards out into the open and lay down. We were 
in a hurry at the time and left him there, but on returning to the 
same spot some hours later we found him to be dead. Having seen 
many cases of Trypanosamiasis, in both cattle and horses, I would 
venture to say, from a mere glance, as I did not examine the animal 
closely, that he could very probably have been suffering from the 
same complaint. 

They live off grass and water plants, and are largely nocturnal, 
spending the heat of the day lying in the shade of thick undergrowth, 
or submerged in the water. They can remain under water for long 
periods, and just occasionally their noses break the surface to take 
a fresh air intake. 

Like the bush hogs they cannot stand the direct rays of the sun 
for any length of time, and if caught in open savannah and galloped 
for more than just a short distance, they will start to pant, and lie 
down and die. 

I have come across large herds of them on several occasions, cross- 
ing plains in between ponds drying out in the dry season. They 
move in a long line, the females often with five or six little ones 
trailing behind them. When alarmed they have quite a creditable 
speed over eighty yards, but further than that they are dead beat. To 
see a herd of capybaras make a bee-line for water, when you spook 
them only twenty yards from it, is an amusing spectacle, and you'd 
swear that they were the fastest thing on four legs. 

As a dish the meat is not completely unappetizing, especially that 
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of a very young animal, and rather resembles pork in flavour. In 
Venezuela there is a big sale for the fresh and dried article during 
the period of Lent, amongst the poorer classes in the country areas. 
I suppose that in view of its aquatic habits they class it as a fish. A 
government permit however is necessary in that country in order 
to kill them. 

Though I have seen thousands of capybaras I have shot very few. 
They seem to me to be a very inoffensive beast, and not being very 
keen on the meat I leave them alone. I remember however on one 
occasion, when I first came to South America, shooting one in mis- 
take for an alligator one night. 

I was fishing at the time. That is to say, shooting fish with a .22 
rifle while they sleep in the shallow waters at night; and I had a 
flashlight taped on to the barrel of my rifle for this purpose. 

Suddenly I was startled by a loud honk, not unlike a car's horn, 
and a tremendous splash, as something plunged ofi a fifteen-foot 
high bank into the river. I swung my light on it, and picked up the 
eyes of what I thought to be an alligator swimming towards the other 
side. I fired a shot, and the eyes disappeared, though I figured by the 
"plunk" of the bullet that I'd hit him. Early next morning I re- 
turned to the spot, and found the victim to be a large male capybara, 
dead in the shallow water. My bullet had only broken away his lower 
jaw, and I was surprised to see that it had been fatal so quickly. 

On another occasion I was hunting them for their hides to use in 
repairing a large number of worn-out ranch saddles. I was accom- 
panied by an Indian and we were pussyfooting it along the bank of 
the river. Unwittingly my dog, who I had purposely left behind, 
had followed us, and was carrying on her own private hunt some- 
where near at hand. All at once there was an awful commotion, and 
a whole army of capybaras came hurtling towards us, with the dog 
in hot pursuit. We were between them and their water, and it was 
all we could do to get quickly out of the way before being knocked 
down in the rush. Somehow or other I picked out a sizeable tail- 
ender to the herd, and pumped in five .22 long rifle bullets, but failed 
to stop him before he made the safety of the water. We found him 
dead two days later, but of course the hide was already ruined. 

I also recall that capybara hunting expedition as one of the times 
I nearly lost my life. I was hunting with an Indian who was armed 
with a rickety old 20-gauge shotgun, with no trigger guard on it, 
and loaded with AAA shot. I was crawling through thick cover, 
with the boy just in behind me. I forget the exact circumstances, 
but I motioned to him to by-pass me. On trying to do so the trigger 
of his cocked gun caught in the branch of a bush, and a charge of 
buckshot just grazed past my head. Moral to that story : always 
check your partner's artillery as well as your own. 
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The Otter 

No talk of the amphibious mammals of South America would be 
complete without mention of the otter. Though quite common in the 
rivers of both savannah and forest, where he lives in schools often 
numbering more than a score, this beautiful creature is one of the 
most difficult of all animals to catch even more than a glimpse of. 

He is a solidly-built fellow, and full-grown specimens are quite 
large. Without any undue stretching, the skin of one might measure 
78 inches from nose to tip of tail. About 2 feet of that would be taken 
up by the tail, which is very broad, being more flat in shape rather 
than round. The legs, both fore and hind, are extremely short, almost 
stumps, and the feet bear five toes with non-retractile claws, and are 
webbed. He is most clumsily-built for anything but an aquatic life, 
and though he can sometimes be found along the banks of the rivers, 
he loses no time in waddling as fast as he can into the safety of the 
water at the least signs of danger. 

There are actually two sub species of otter found in this continent, 
one being considerably smaller {Lutra endndris enudris), and the 
other commonly known as the giant otter (Pteronura brasiliensis 
brasiliensis). Apart from the difference in size, however, there appears 
to be little or no difference in their colour, but the giant specie are 
found in large schools, whereas the Lutra enudris usually only run 
in pairs. 

Of all the animal life in this continent, the otter is certainly one of 
the most beautiful, and his beauty is in the quality of his hide. 

His colour ranges from a very dark grey to jet black, with a pure 
white throat. Some tend to show a greater amount of white on the 
throat, others just a narrow strip. To run one's hand over the short 
fine hair of his coat is just like feehng the finest satin. 

In recent years otter skins have become very valuable in Brazil, 
and hundreds of hunters are hounding them day and night. So great 
has been their slaughter, that recendy the Brazilian government has 
passed a law banning any further killing, with threats of long terms 
of imprisonment. 

Prices per skin paid by Brazilians to Indians on the British 
Guianan side of the frontier have risen as high as $50 a piece, about 
ten pounds sterling, and the market price down on the southern 
Brazihan coastal ports is probably double that. One chap I know 
drove eighty miles in his jeep, just to get two skins ofi an Indian 
before somebody else could, so great is their demand. 

Due to the difficulty in locating them, hunting otters is extremely 
arduous, and a shot animal in the water immediately sinks and 
doesn't refloat for two or three days, after which time of course the 
skin is worthless. A hunter really strikes it rich when he finds a hole 
in the river bank where they are sleeping, as like the white collared 
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peccary they like to bundle up together io the same dug-out. On 
finding such a lair, the entrance is then carefully blocked, and the 
occupants all suffocated by building a smudge fire in front of the 
door. Also by so doing the hides are not spoilt in any way by gun 
shots. 

Nevertheless the majority of skins are taken by the gun, mostly by 
use of a .22 rifle. Now I'm going to say something that no one's 
going to believe. It is said to be impossible to shoot an otter with a 
shotgun, while he is facing, watching the shooter, with his head 
above the water. 

First, let's get this straight. I don't claim to be an otter hunter, 
or an authority on them, despite the value of the hide. I've always 
considered him far more use alive than dead, as a predator on fish 
vermin like the piranha. However, I've met and talked with dozens 
of chaps who all swear you can't hit a facing otter with a shotgun. 
Why ? Well the reason simply is that he is too fast for the velocity of 
shotgun pellets. He sees the hunter take careful aim, then sees the 
smoke from the muzzle, and ducks, you miss. I never yet met any- 
one who claimed to hit one. The only way you can nail him, is if 
you spot him before he spots you, that is while he is facing in the 
opposite direction. This apparendy is the reason why all big-time 
otter hunters use the .22 long rifle, as the extra speed stops him side- 
stepping. 

It must also be said that probably all these hunters load their own 
cartridges, and the velocities are nothing like as good as those ob- 
tained in factory-loaded ones with modern crimp closure. In other 
words I don't suppose their muzzle velocity is better than 900 to 
1,000 ft. per sec. In view of this the mean velocity over forty yards 
would probably be down to about 700 to 800 ft. per sec, and in some 
cases I'd guess a lot less. 

Factory-loaded shells have a mean velocity over twenty yards of 
1,070 ft. per sec, and AAA shot, which would be an adequate otter 
load, shouldn't be much slower than 1,000 ft. per sec. after forty 
yards; and except when using the more powerful rifled slugs, or 
3-inch Magnum cartridges, I don't think you should throw it at 
anything outside that range. Also, despite the fact that all standard 
cartridges, regardless of shot size, are loaded to give this fixed mean 
velocity over twenty yards, the heavier slugs such as AAA and SSG 
retain higher velocity over thirty and forty yards than do the lighter 
ones such as Nos. 4 and 5. 

However, for argument's sake, let's say that our primitive artillery 
sends its pattern along at only 700 ft. per sec. mean velocity over a 
forty yards' score, then because I'm not very good at mathematics 
let's turn that into 240 yards in one second. Right, then working on 
that average the slugs will take one-sixth of a second after leaving the 
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muzzle to reach the target. So our friend has to better one-sixth of a 
second to duck out of the way, and that's not allowing him much 
time to think after he sees the smoke leaving the barrel. 

Bearing this in mind I'd like to try a shot one day at a watching 
otter in the water at thirty yards, with SSG shot in a factory-loaded 
shell — I'm optimistic. 

In comparison the .22 long rifle bullets that my Brazilian friends 
recommend, leave the muzzle at 1,335 f^. per sec. with the 40-grain 
lead, and 1,365 ft. per sec. with the 36-grain hollow-point. So I can 
appreciate the difference. 

Supposing however, that regardless of his high-powered impetus, 
you manage to nail your otter m deep water. He must be retrieved 
at once, while he wallows close to the surface dying, otherwise if 
allowed to sink, he will not refloat until the skin has been spoiled, 
both by putrefaction and the piranha. The best arrangement is with 
three men in a canoe, one steering, one shooting and another man 
all ready to plunge in after the dead animal. 

The skins must of course be removed as quickly as possible, and 
in the stretching it must be remembered that the value is in the width, 
more than the length, so too much tension must not be put between 
the nose and tip of tail, hence producing a long but narrow hide. 

Although many otters are poached despite the Brazilian govern- 
ment's restrictions, and passed through the black market, the open 
wholesale slaughter of the past has thankfully ceased. 

There can be no doubt as to the value of these wonderful animals 
for their predations on vermin such as the cannibal fish or piranha. 
I have also heard it said from many witnesses, though I have never 
seen it myself, that a school of otters will attack and kill anacondas 
of any size, and pull them out on to the bank and devour them. This 
does not seem altogether unfeasible, considering that the otters may 
number as many as twenty or thirty, all with razor-sharp teeth, and 
tremendous speed and agility in the water. 

The Ant Bear 

One of the more common sights of the grassland areas is the 
magnificent ant bear, and three different species are found to make 
up the family, and four, if the little mouse-size Cydopas didactytus 
is included, yet so small is the latter that one might spend a lifetime 
in this continent and never come across one. 

The largest and more generally seen, due to his size and con- 
spicuous markings is the Greater or Giant Ant Bear {Myrmecophaga 
tridactyla). Not confined to savannah regions, he attains a larger size 
in the thick forest, and being one of the few South American animals 
given to wandering in the daytime he can be frequently seen going 
about his business. 
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His business, as his name implies, are ants, and nature provided 
him with the tools for their destruction. 

A more inoffensive creature couldn't exist, and I have always 
deplored some people's desire to kill him. Indians don't seem to be 
able to resist the temptation, and in inhabited regions dead bears are 
only too numerous. Unfortunately God didn't bestow on him a full 
speed of more than five miles per hour, about equal to that of a 
trotting horse, and his markings are no aid to camouflage. Con- 
sequendy no gun is required, and his assailant has only to run up 
to him on foot and strike him over his tiny head to kill him. 

Despite these drawbacks he is enormously strong in the forearms, 
far stronger than the strongest man, and when in a position of 
defence, lying on his back with arms wide open, waiting, he is too 
formidable for even the jaguar to handle. He is master of the left 
and right hook, and he also has an excellent back-hander. The ends 
of both fore paws are armed with four claws, two of which are very 
long and very sharp, one being slightly longer than the other, and 
may measure 5 or 6 inches around the curve. The power behind 
them is provided by his heavily-muscled fore and upper arms. The 
upper arm is often as thick as a man's thigh, and the forearms are 
little thinner. His gait may be amusingly awkward, but in a show- 
down his punches are so swift and sure that he will kill dogs as they 
pile between his beckoning arms with the surety of any tiger. 

Except for his hug, the ant bear offers no other resemblance to the 
true bears of North America. This I think is largely due to his fine 
bushy tail, which is as long as the rest of his body. 

A full-grown specimen will measure 6 feet from nose to tip of tail, 
and stand about 2 feet at the shoulder, which is the highest point of 
his body. He ambles along with head down, and he is considerably 
"down" at the hip. Some I have seen in the bush, however, are a 
good deal bigger than this. I only once had the opportunity of lifting 
up a dead bear to sample his weight, which is quite considerable 
for his size, and I would calculate it at around 150 pounds. 

The hair of his body is long and wiry, and quite black, and 
becoming longer towards the tail. The fore and upper arms are 
white, but there is a long triangle of black raking back from the 
throat to the upper region of the back, which is bordered by a white 
line. This white line is really just a continuation of the white from 
the upper arm. The ears are very small, and the head is quite tiny, 
but the mouth and nose are in the form of a long slender trunk, 
with a tiny mouth at its extremity, from where shoots the long sticky 
tongue which he uses to excavate the ants' nests where he obtains his 
food. 

Generally speaking he is nocturnal, retiring to a thick patch of bush 
in the heat of the day. However in the forenoon or late afternoon he 
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can often be seen in a dry swamp in search of a snack. His sight is 
poor, but his sense of smell is acute, and when he reckons danger is 
at hand he waves his long nose in the air to catch the wind, and then 
off he goes, tail bobbing, as hard as he can go. 

Female ant bears only produce one cub at a time, and this is always 
transported on the mother's back. They are obviously somewhat 
slower in their development than most mammals, as the cub will 
be carried by its mother until it is almost half-grown. It does of course 
come down to feed and wander short distances, but in the case of 
alarm, or a trek from one feeding ground to another, back on to 
mother's back he goes. I can rarely, if ever, recall having seen more 
than one bear at a time, so obviously the male does not spend much 
time with the female, and the young leave their mothers very shortly 
after learning to forage for themselves. 

Though ungainly they must be extremely agile in their own way, 
as they can negotiate almost any type of terrain. I have seen many 
ant bears climbing up very steep mountain sides, and as they are a 
common sight at these higher altitudes, I daresay that a number 
choose to make their permanent home there. 

I have also witnessed a rare spectacle, and hope one day to do so 
again while armed with a camera. That of a giant ant bear high up 
in a tree. This is not the normal habit of the species, although many 
ants make their nests up in the tree tops. I think perhaps that reasons 
of flight induce him to do so more than the desire for food. It is a 
very unusual occurrence, and I have only met two or three other 
people who have ever seen it. 

On this particular occasion we were driving a large herd of steers 
through thick cover, when we came across this bear high up on the 
very extremity of what appeared to be a frail branch of a tall tree, 
and perfectly balanced. We watched him for some time, and he 
remained absolutely motionless. It seemed impossible that he should 
ever be able to get down without falling, but unfortunately we had 
to push on with the cattle and couldn't wait to see how he would go 
about it. Real bears, unlike cats who descend from trees head first, 
always come down rear end first, in the manner that they go up — 
just like human beings. 

I think in this instance the animal had winded our approach, but 
without seeing us, and had scrambled up the tree in the hope of 
passing unnoticed. 

A few years ago a Macushi Indian was killed by one of these 
creatures. So harmless are they that it can only have been a result of 
his own foolishness. I expect he tried to meddle with a sleeping 
animal, or possibly grabbed hold of a wide-awake one. Whatever 
the cause, he got in range of those terrible claws and paid for it with 
his life. 
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Not too long ago, while sleeping with some vaqueros along a river 
bank, we heard a noise that sounded rather like the grunting of a 
jaguar. One of the men said, however, that it was actually two ant 
bears fighting. I have never heard this animal emit the slightest of 
sounds, but no doubt when in a rage he could do so. Unfortunately 
we did not come across any tracks the next day to bear witness to 
this fact. 

The spoor of the species is a most interesting one, as it resembles 
so much that of a small child, having five toes on the hind feet, and 
they actually leave a print that would fool most people as belonging 
to that of a human. However the thing to look for are the indenta- 
tions, or pit marks of the fore feet. When in movement the ant bear 
places his fore paws on the ground in a clenched position, that is 
claws doubled in facing backwards; try walking on all fours resting 
your arms on the backs of your hands and you have it. 

The dung is easily distinguished from all other animals, being sur- 
passed in size only by that of the tapir and is usually deposited in 
two or three cylindrical sections, each one being about ten inches 
long and three inches thick in the case of a mature specimen. 

The Brazilians call the giant ant bear the Tamandua, but this is 
really a misnomer, as the Tamandua is actually the lesser ant bear, or 
as the Brazilians call him the Mamberro, of which there are two sub 
species. 

This little fellow is, except for his coat, an exact replica of his 
giant brother. 

His habits are the same, but he is often seen high up in the trees, 
where he invariably seeks refuge to sleep during the heat of the day. 
He will display all the courage of the larger species, and nothing will 
ever make him turn his back on the enemy. He stands up, only about 
20 inches tall, arms outstretched with 2-inch claws to their point, and 
has been the end of many an ambitious dog. A dog in the know, on 
the other hand, with a swift attack from behind, will kill the mam- 
berro on occasions, but both dogs and cases of this are rare. 

The commoner of the two types is a light brown, or a wet sand 
colour throughout, and the hair is fairly close. His tail is long and 
prehensile, and is only covered in short hair up to half-way down 
from the root, and the lower half is very tough bare skin. 

Only recently I was able to secure two very fine specimens, a male 
and a female, for Dr. R. L. Peterson of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Canada. A tracker of mine had discovered the two bears perched 
high up in the branches of adjacent trees, both of them sound asleep, 
each one with its long tail curled securely around a branch. As 
Dr. Peterson happened to be collecting in the Dadanawa area at the 
time I sent word to him, and he came at once, the species having up 
to this time eluded him. 
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Although the museum only required specimens of skins and skulls, 
we decided to first take at least one of the two alive for the purpose 
of close-up photography. The problem was, of course, how, for 
though ponderous movers, the tamanduas are extremely strong, and 
their claws can be downright dangerous. 

The obvious method appeared to be to lasso it by means of a noose 
attached to a long stick, but as it was at a height of some forty feet, 
I had to cUmb a nearby tree in order to get to within range of 
it. 

Luckily I succeeded in snaring it around its waist at the first 
attempt, but it just wound its tail tighter around the branch, hung 
on to the rope with its foreclaws, and doggedly refused to budge; 
and pull as 1 might from my precarious position I couldn't unseat 
him. 

Then by a stroke of good fortune he suddenly started to climb 
along my lassoing pole, from his perch towards mine, and in view 
of such an action one can only assume that their eyesight must be 
extremely poor, as he had obviously not seen me, though I was in no 
way concealed, and only some fifteen feet from him. All I had to 
do then, of course, was release hold on my end of the pole when he 
was half-way across, and down he tumbled to the other fellows 
waiting below. 

Unfortunately, being very cautious, they were too slow in grab- 
bing him by the tail, and with a speed that quite surprised me he 
came shinning back up the same tree that I was stuck up in. The 
situation, I summed up quickly, now looked like being a bit em- 
barrassing, as the tree had only one small fork, the same one that I 
was standing on, and right in the path of our oncoming friend. I 
couldn't escape by climbing higher and I certainly wasn't going to 
bail out forty feet to the rocks below, and on the other hand I'd hate 
to think what would have happened if he'd climbed over me, and 
hugged me with those terrible claws. I took the only other way out, 
drew my ten-inch hunting knife, turned over the blade, and struck 
him a sharp blow on the temple as he was just about to grab my 
foot. It stunned him completely, and he fell back to the ground and 
was all tied up before he regained consciousness. 

In view of the trouble we'd had with him, Dr. Peterson settled 
for his partner as a dead specimen, and dropped him from the other 
tree with a .22 rifle. 

It turned out, as I said, that they were a male and a female and 
measured as follows. 

The male, 46 J^ inches from nose to tip of tail, of which 21 inches 
was tail. He weighed 13 pounds and his reach, that is to say his span 
when his forearms were outstretched, was 23 inches. 

The female was slightly larger, but then as Dr. Peterson pointed 
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out, possibly older, and measured 48 inches in lengdi but only 
weighed 11 pounds. 

That was quite a useful day for the museum expedition, as on the 
way back we were able to shoot a fine mature male red howler 
monkey, or baboon, a common specie in South America, but still a 
fairly tricky customer to bag when you want one. In comparison to 
the tamanduas he stood 3 feet tall, not counting the length of his 
tail, with a reach of 38 inches, and weighed 16 pounds. 

The other sub specie of mamberro is a little larger than the com- 
mon tamandua and heavier built. His colour is similar, but the upper 
half of the body is a light brown and the lower half below the waist 
a very dark brown. When ready for action he stands about 30 inches 
high and he is much thicker in the waistline than the former and 
with a noticeable pot belly. 

The Coatimundi 

One of the most beautiful of all the lesser quadrupeds is the coad- 
mundi (Nasua vittatd), or honey bear. 

He is about the size of a savannah fox, with a longer tail, and is 
a most striking honey colour, though the young are born a dark 
nut-brown. The tail is marked alternately in eight black and honey- 
brown rings with the last six inches being solid black. 

Though this is the normal colouring of the species some specimens 
are occasionally found to be almost black. 

The Georgetown Zoo have one most extraordinarily marked male, 
who is quite white in the body between the fore and hind quarters, 
and the tail is ringed alternately black and white. This unusual 
colouring is, however, due entirely to the animal being in captivity, 
living on a diet that in a wild state he would not have come in contact 
with. The curator told me that when the zoo acquired this particular 
specimen he was of the normal colour. 

Quite a number of animals of various species are affected in a 
similar way. Another interesting example in an adjacent cage to the 
latter, was a near white "howler monkey", or baboon, whose normal 
coat is a rich red. 

The coatimundi are expert tree-climbers, and have similar padded 
feet to the haaka, who will be mentioned later. Five long-clawed 
toes on the fore and hind paws help to make him an even better 
climber than any of the cats. 

Coatimundis seem to be very versatile in their feeding habits, eating 
fruit as well as preying on some of the tinier mammals such as rats 
and mice. Their teeth formation is almost identical to that of the 
domestic pig, with well-developed canines in both upper and lower 
jaw. 

The coatimundi is a forest dweller, and rarely enters the open 
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country, and they move about in quite large herds, sometimes 
numbering as many as twenty. 

Quite recendy I ran into one of them out in the open savannah, 
miles from the bush, all on his own. A travelling male in perfect 
condidon. They cannot run very quickly and soon dre, and I caught 
him with no difficulty. We were rounding up wild horses at the time 
so I gave him to one of my boys to carry, hoping to tame him and 
keep him as a pet. Unfortunately, exposed to the heat of the sun, it 
died within half an hour ! 

The Haaka 

Similar in size to the coatimundi is the haaka, as the specie is 
known in British Guiana, or to give him his correct name, Galera 
Barbara poliocephala. They are predators, but like the former, also 
seem versatile in their diet, as I have often heard Indians complaining 
of the damage they do to bananas growing in their forest farms. 
However they are only predators in the sense of kilhng very small 
animals such as mice, and small birds, and I daresay they also do a 
good deal of tree nesting, as they are ready climbers. 

Haakas average about 18 inches in body length, and then display 
a fine bushy tail which is almost as long again. For their length they 
are strongly and heavily built, and one I held recently I estimated to 
weigh at least 15 pounds. 

They are very closely akin to the cat family, and have similar teeth, 
with large pronounced canines springing close from the corner 
incisors. The head resembles more that of a stoat, or a weasel, than a 
cat. The forehead is broad and the ears short and rounded. Both 
fore and hind paws have very large pads, very like those of the cats, 
except that there are five instead of four claws in contact with the 
ground, and the claws are non-retractile. Hence the spoor is marked 
by a large sole pad, and five toeprints, each showing claw marks. 

There are two colour phases in the species. One is black, with a 
grey head, ears and neck, right down to its base. The jaws and muzzle 
are a singed brown, and there is a light yellow patch at the juncture 
of throat and sternum. From anything but close inspection, to all 
intents and purposes, the animal is jet black with a grey head. 

The second member of the family is as white as the former is dark, 
excepting for a black muzzle, up to a line just beneath the eyes. 

It is hard to say which of the two is the more common, but I think 
that over a long period I have probably seen more of the former 
variety than I have of the white. Both species are usually found 
alone or in pairs, but occasionally small packs of them, numbering 
six or so, are to be found. 

A third animal, whose exact identity up to now is still a mystery 
to many people, but probably falls under the same family group as 
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the former, is tabbed by science as the Guiana marten, or Grison 
vittata vittata. He is called the ninit by the Wapishanas, and though 
extremely savage, he is a very handsome little chap. 

My experience of him leads me to beUeve that he is not by any 
means commonplace, not in the Rupununi at any rate. The Indians 
on the other hand say he is, but these people are usually given to 
exaggeration. He is absolutely nocturnal, and this must be the main 
reason for his infrequent appearances. In fact in all the time I have 
spent in areas where he is said to be common, I have only seen five 
specimens; two of which I have captured, and another, which I cur- 
rently keep as a pet, that I obtained some time ago from a Wapishana 
while it was quite young. 

The first one that I captured gave me a lesson on just how rough 
and tough a customer the ninit is. We came upon him in the open 
savannah, and he at once made off and took refuge in a hole. I believe 
this to be their normal habit, and although they cannot dig them- 
selves, they will use the disused home of an armadillo in which to 
lie up during the day. 

Once cornered in his hole we set to work to dig him out, and at 
the same time covering the exit with an open bag. The operation 
didn't take long, and we soon had him safely tied up, and playing 
hell inside the sack. When I got him back to the ranch-house we 
eased him into a reinforced wire-mesh cage and in there he really 
gave vent to his feelings, hissing and spitting at his captors through 
the wire. I kept him for only a few hours; his razor-sharp teeth 
nibbled a way out through the wire during the night, and my guess 
is that he's probably still running. 

Now the one I have at the moment is a different proposition. He 
was obviously captured when quite young and he is as tame as the 
former was wild; tremendously inquisitive and never at rest; always 
moving. Time and time again I have tried to photograph him, but 
he just won't keep still and I have to be content with running shots. 
However, at least I've been able to get a good look at one of these 
animals and study some of their habits at close range. 

They are, like the haaka, carnivores, preying on the very small 
game, and mice and rats, etc. Their teeth are identical to those of the 
cats, six upper and lower incisors, and two upper and two lower 
canines. The two upper canines protrude very slightly below the 
lower lips. 

Unlike the haaka, the ninit are not tree climbers, but nevertheless 
they are very agile, and can scramble over quite high obstacles. They 
have similar five-toed feet, fore and hind, with non-retractile claws, 
but amazingly all the toes are webbed like the water dog's, and this 
animal is in fact an excellent swimmer, and capable of many of the 
aquatic antics of the latter. They are, I believe, together with the 
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haaka, classed by science under tlie same family as the otters, known 
as Mustelidae. 

His movements are very swift, and he moves close to the ground 
on his short legs. 

The whole upper neck, back and tail are covered in a beautiful 
silver-grey longish hair, but one of the other specimens I have seen 
was noticeably blacker, so possibly there are slight irregularities in 
their colouring. At any rate the two that I have in captivity 
at the moment, a male and a female, are both of the silver-grey 
variety. 

The tail is shortish, about 4 inches in length. The throat and 
muzzle to just above the black beady eyes, underside of belly and 
legs, are all quite black. The ears are white and small, and very oval- 
shaped, and then there is a distinct white borderline separating the 
black muzzle from the silver-grey of the forehead, above the eyes, 
and running back down through the base of the ears along both 
sides of the neck, and terminating near the shoulders. The head 
itself is extremely flat, with great width across the forehead between 
the ears, the nose is not pointed, but nevertheless conspicuous and 
inquisitive; he obviously does all his steering by it, and probably the 
eyesight is poor. His neck is actually thicker than his head, and has 
the same flat shape. He can extend and contract his neck just like a 
goose, and though he makes no vocal sound he can hiss rather like 
a black vulture. The manner in which he strikes at his food, or prey, 
likens him very much to a snake, which incidentally many Indians 
tell me form a major part of his diet; often the strike is purely from 
the head and neck and with no movement from the body. His length 
of body from nose to rump is about 16 inches, and he is thick in the 
belly with strong loins. Quite a contrast to the cat family who tend 
to have rather "racehorse waists". He's a cute little chap who I'd 
say has few enemies in the animal kingdom, and is smart enough 
to keep well away from the human ones. 

The Wild Bush Dog 

On the other hand number one enemy on the list of the smaller 
forest dwellers, is funnily not a ninit, or a member of the cat family, 
and certainly not a human being. He is the wild bush dog, or to 
give him his scientific name, Speothos venaticus venaticus. 

The wild dog is a true dog, leaving exacdy the same spoor, and 
except for his small size he is not far removed at all from his domestic 
counterpart. They run in packs, usually numbering between five and 
ten. 

Not too much is known about them; they are extremely hard to 
find, and much harder to catch. Most zoos in the world will go out 
of their way to try and acquire even one. 
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From what I've seen and heard, the bitch produces a Utter of 
usually two pups. 

In stature they barely exceed the smallest breed of toy dog, being 
about 30 inches in length, but their body is much heavier and more 
compact than that of the grey fox. In ferocity, however, they know 
no equal, and their lives are spent in hunting and running down 
small game. 

Colours are almost always dark brown, with a darker shade over 
the shoulders and hind quarters; however, occasionally, some are 
found that are almost black. The head and neck are a lighter brown, 
and the head is noticeably long and very broad between the ears, 
which are quite short. The muzzle is sharp, and the nose very small. 
The limbs are also short and the tail stumpy, about 4 or 5 inches in 
length. 

When one first hears a pack of bush dogs passing hot on the trail 
of some unfortunate creature, one will surely think the noise to be 
that of domestic hunting dogs. They yelp in exactly the same manner, 
but their cries are high pitched, as those of the smaller breeds, such 
as the fox terrier. However, the chances are that the hunter may 
spend years in the bush and never hear the sounds, so it barely 
warrants consideration. The bush dogs live in holes, and know so 
much more about the hunting business than even the finest hounds, 
that they are not very likely to be caught napping. 

Their favourite food is the laaba, and they will run one down into 
his hole, kill him there and then drag him out. They also kill acuris 
in much the same way. Being very little larger than an acuri makes 
them such a dreaded enemy, as the poor fellow cannot even be safe 
in his own home. 

An Indian friend of mine claims to have once found a full-grown 
tapir bayed by a pack of wild dogs in a small pool of water, and they 
were biting him from all angles, though only inflicting superficial 
damage. On arrival of a human being, however, both dogs and 
quarry scattered in different directions. I doubt myself if they could 
ever have seriously hurt the tapir, but see no reason why a pack 
crazed by hunger couldn't kill a young one deserted by its mother. 

I have seen several tame ones around the Indian villages, which 
were no doubt caught as puppies. They cannot be considered ideal 
pets as they smell terribly, and are unbearably mischievous. If you 
want to keep a bush dog around the house, then you can forget about 
keeping chickens. 

There is litde comparison, except in ferocity, between the wild dog 
of this continent and the hunting dogs of Africa {Lycaon). The 
latter is much larger, blackish in colour with an outstanding patch 
of white on its tail. They run in packs sometimes numbering as many 
as fifty, and the female is capable of producing large litters, hke the 
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domestic dog, of six and seven. They produce much the same effect 
on the game in the vicinity as do the South American variety— they 
encourage it all to leave. African hunting dogs have been known to 
kill leopards, and destroy large numbers of antelope, and are rated 
as wild life enemy number one in all the game areas where they 
persist. 

The Armadillo 

If I were asked which animal the savannah Indian depended upon 
most of all as a source of food, I would not hesitate to say — the 
armadillo. This burrowing terrestrial crustacean is extremely com- 
mon throughout the grasslands and the forest regions of South 
America. 

I have identified no less than five sub species of armadillo, classify- 
ing them in respect to the number of bands, or movable sections, 
that they show on the outer shell of the body. Namely the three- 
banded; eleven-banded; seven-banded; nine-banded; and the thir- 
teen-handed, or giant armadillo. 

I have listed them in order of their size, the three-banded, or fairy 
armadillo, being by far the smallest, and only some 5 inches in length. 
No doubt this specie is equally as common as the rest, but in view 
of his small size, and nocturnal habits, he is rarely encountered. 

The eleven-banded raises an interesting question, as I have never 
read of any reference to this variety, although he is reasonably com- 
mon in the Rupununi savannahs of British Guiana. Pound for pound, 
he is the strongest of all the species, and he can dig himself out of 
sight in shorter time than it takes to talk about it. Recently one of 
my dogs caught one of these little chaps before it had a chance to 
get the shovels going, and I forwarded the specimen to the Royal 
Ontario Museum, where it was identified as Cabassous unicinctus. 

Its total length was 18 inches, of which only 5 ^ inches were taken 
up by the tail. The tail, funnily enough, is covered with skin, and 
not hard shell, as are all the other species. 

There are five flat claws on the hind feet, very similar to those of 
the seven-banded, and also five on the fore, of which the third is 
markedly longer than the other four. For his size the fore claws are 
very formidable, and extremely powerful. This particular specimen 
weighed only 4 pounds, and was a mature female in an advanced 
state of pregnancy, but carrying only one young one. This was an 
interesting fact as the much larger nine-banded usually produce four, 
or on occasions only two or three. 

The seven-banded armadillo is a size in between the eleven-banded 
and the nine-banded. The shell of the back is much flatter than that 
of the latter, and the head is also a good deal broader and flatter, and 
the ears and the tail are shorter. Like the former variety there are 
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five claws on both fore and hind hmbs, but the middle three claws 
on the fore feet are fairly even, and smaller in size than those of the 
eleven-banded. The species is by no means as common as the larger 
nine-banded, which forms the basis of most of the Indians' diet in 
the savannahs. 

A full-grown specimen will weigh close on 15 pounds. His flexible 
shell of dark grey horn is more convex in shape, and not unlike the 
body of an automobile. The head, with large pointed ears, is exposed, 
and the nose is long and slim, much more so than any of the prc- 
mentioned species. 

There are only four toes on the fore feet, but the customary five 
on the hind. In the fore feet the two middle toes are of equal length, 
the outside being much shorter. From this the prospective hunter 
can see that he can distinguish between the different types of arma- 
dillo, solely by looking at the spoor. 

The tail of the nine-banded is considerably longer than that of the 
others, being about the same length as his body, and heavily armour- 
plated. The total length of the body, plus tail, in a full-grown speci- 
men, is about 32 inches. 

They are wonderfully equipped for their task of boring deep holes 
into the ground, even though they are not quite as adept at it as the 
eleven-banded. I have never had the opportunity of trying, but the 
Wapishana Indians say that only the strongest of men can pull one 
of the latter variety out of a half-dug hole by his tail, once he has 
got his shoulders into the ground ! 

Armadillos prefer the dryness of hilltops, which even one can 
undermine, more so than a family of rabbits. If flooded out, however, 
the armadillo turns out to be an excellent swimmer, despite the 
handicap of his heavy armour-plating. 

Indians usually kill them the hard way, digging them out of their 
holes with a shovel. This can be quite an energetic task, as the quarry 
has little trouble digging his own hole and keeping ahead of the 
spade. The Indian, driven on by the pangs of hunger, usually wins 
in the end, even if he has to carry buckets of water a considerable 
distance in order to fill up the armadillo's hole and so flood him 
out. 

The meat is not at all unpalatable, especially if the guts are 
removed at once following the animal's death, otherwise it retains 
rather a nauseating smell. It is at its best, dusted with salt, and 
roasted in its shell over an open fire. 

I remember, once in Venezuela, I had been almost three days 
without a proper meal, when one afternoon at sundown I rode into 
an out-of-the-way ranch house. Everybody was out on the range 
except for a couple of Indians looking after the place, and all they 
had for dinner was a large fat armadillo that they had just finished 
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roasting in its jacket. It never tasted better than that day, topped 
off with a couple of pints of creek water! 

I've always been apt to curse the animal for its burrowing, which 
presents a severe hazard to horses, and many break their legs annually 
following falls caused by this. However, when starvation faces you 
he sure can be quite a friend. 

The giant armadillo, as his name implies, is the largest of the five 
sub species, and his shell will often measure 3 feet in length. 

I have really not seen a great many of these fellows, as they are 
strictly a forest dweller, and rarely if ever encountered in the open. 
They are not by any means rare, however, and their spoor is quite a 
common sight in the thick forest. 

The greatest enemy of the armadillos are the felidae, from the 
ocelot to the jaguar. They have, when caught, little defence against 
them, as contrary to popular belief, with the exception of the three- 
banded variety, they cannot roll themselves up into an impregnable 
ball, and the cat, after killing them, eats all bar the shell and tail. On 
the other hand the armadillo has quite a creditable speed, and if not 
caught completely unawares he stands a good chance of escaping if 
his hole is close at hand. 

They are interesting animals, but unfortunately for them, to the 
Indians and hungry jaguars, a necessity for survival. 



CHAPTER TEN 

GAME BIRDS AND OTHERS 

Many parts of South America are blessed with game bird shooting 
perhaps equalled, but certainly not excelled, anywhere else in the 
globe. 

Duck, snipe, quail, pigeon, to mention only just a few, are here 
in their tens of thousands, and then on top of that there are the more 
indigenous birds of the continent, just as wary and game — powis, 
marudi, maam and wara-cobra. 
Let's look at some of them a little more closely. 

Duck 

Without doubt, in the Rupununi and Rio Branco savannahs of 
Guiana and Brazil, and the Apure llanos of Venezuela, the most 
common species of all is the white-faced wasisi (Dendrocygna 
viduata). Not a large duck, weighing from i^^ to 2 pounds, 
the flocks of wasisi can often blacken the sky . The largest 
numbers I have ever seen were in the Apure, where they are shot 
at very little, and it would be impossible to count them as they circle 
and circle above the lakes. A shot anywhere into their masses if 
within range, would require no skill to bring down half a dozen. 

Their plumage is not too impressive, the most striking features 
are the white cheeks and underneath of the jaw, and there is also a 
white patch on the throat. The bill, and the rest of the head and 
neck, are jet black. The lower neck and breast are chestnut, as also 
is the leading edge of the wings. The rest of the wings are black, 
but between the wings the feathers are a mottled chestnut and brown. 
The sides of the chest are mottled grey and white, the belly and feet 
are black. In flight the wasisi utters a series of repeated whisdes. If 
you try and whistle the word wasisi through your teeth, you more or 
less reproduce their call. 

Where I am most famiUar with them, in the Rupununi, they nest 
during the wet season, starting in about May. At this time they can 
be seen to pair off, but still large bunches can be found, and these 
are the ones who are not mating. There are no game laws to prevent 
their shooting at any time of the year, but during the breeding season 
most people sdck to shooting at the bunches, and leave the pairs 
alone. 

Towards the month of August the mothers can be seen swimming 
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in the ponds and creek heads, with their family of duckhngs, usually 
around twelve in number, following behind. At this time the Indians 
kill and eat large numbers of the litde ones, who of course are unable 
to fly. The mothers, too, will rarely desert them, and they are all too 
easily killed also. 

However, despite this and the depredations of alligators, piranha, 
foxes, and the anaconda, many do survive, and help to build up the 
strength to the large quantities now found in places like the 
Apure. 

In most areas they are not difficult to shoot, and nowhere is the 
careful preparation of hide and decoy necessary, as it is in most other 
countries, to bring the hunter within range. The usual method is 
just simply to drive, or ride, up to the edge of the pond, whereupon 
the birds will at once take flight. The chances are then ten to one 
that they will circle overhead once or twice, and afford at least a 
right and left shot, and with two or more guns placed at opposite 
ends of the water quite good sport can be had. 

I must confess to having on occasions committed the unforgivable 
crime of the bird gunner — and "browned" sitting ducks on the 
ground. No one would agree more than I do, that this is the trick 
of a cad, when employed on one of Lord Somebody's estates, but in 
a remote back end of South America when it's a case of where the 
next meal comes from, I'm afraid I believe in getting as many heads 
in line as I can, and do so without the slightest prick of conscience. 
A nice tasty duck or two works wonders in the place of a dried old 
bit of salt beef. Pangs of hunger in a man's stomach work wonders 
with his pride, and I doubt the man with two meals missing from 
under his belt, who would frighten a bunch of ducks into flight 
before opening fire ! 

Closely allied to the white-face, is the Grey Breasted Tree Duck 
(Denrocygna discolor). 

A slightly larger bird, it is especially common on the coastal belt 
of the Guianas, but is also found to a lesser degree in the interior 
savannahs. It is more often referred to as the white-winged wasisi. 

As its name implies the wings are white, or rather the leading 
edge is, to a little more than half-way back, where they turn into 
black. The frontal and underparts of the body, and the neck, are a 
flesh colour, and the bill and legs are pink. The white-wing nests in 
trees, and from this habit it derives its name, but its breeding seasons 
are much the same as that of the orthodox wasisi. 

They fly a good deal slower than the latter, and are less inclined to 
alter course when they spot a human being standing below them. 
For this reason they are more easily killed, and No. 4 is still an ade- 
quate load for them, as although they are apparently larger than the 
wasisi, most of the difference is due to a longer wing span, and the 
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body is only slightly heavier. As an eating bird I definitely prefer 
the smaller specie. 

The considerably larger numbers of ducks visidng where I live 
during the wet season, as compared to the dry, rather infers that 
these birds are migratory. White-wings definitely are, and I have 
never seen them nest in the southern Rupununi, though they do so 
on the coastal belt. On the other hand over the Kanaku mountains, 
in the northern savannahs, white-faced ducks are there by the thou- 
sands, at all times of the year, and I believe large numbers from the 
south migrate over to the north, though the distance is only about 
a hundred miles, at the advent of the dry season. Certainly condi- 
tions over there are more favourable to ducks during the dry spell, 
there being an abundance of large shallow lakes devoid of water 
weeds. It is noticeable that all ducks prefer open shallow lakes, to 
deeper ones covered in thick reeds and weed. It is also interesting to 
point out that in the south savannah most of the lakes are covered 
in reeds, whereas in the north they are not. Also that when many 
years ago, the south was heavily over-stocked with cattle, the lakes 
were bare, and the ducks were plentiful. Now in the north the 
country is terribly over-stocked, and likewise the lakes are bare, and 
the ducks countless. It would appear therefore that poor ranching 
methods encourage the invasion of water-fowl. 

Prettiest of all the duck family are the teal. They are also, by the 
way, the tastiest dish. 

Teal are never found in large bunches as are the wasisi, usually 
only in sets of five up to ten. They are on the other hand far more 
sporting, flying with much greater speed, and they tend to stay at 
the same pond where they are found, circUng at a low level, whereas 
wasisi invariably wheel away and depart often to a considerable 
distance after a few rounds have been fired. Teal require a lot of 
practice to hit and a bona fide shotgun marksman. Whereas wasisi 
can be hit by firing into a thick mass of flying birds, the teal come 
hard, one behind the other, and call for lead and judgement. Stop- 
ping your "swing" on a broadside teal is fatal, and not to the bird. 
Nos. 7 and 8 are probably the best loads to use, and kill when "sixes" 
and heavier shot go astray. 

Almost half the size of the wasisi, they are conspicuous by their 
beautiful plumage. The fore edge of the wing, at the shoulder, is a 
dark blue, turning to dark, almost black-green at the wing tips. For 
about ten primary feathers in from the tip, the shade gradually 
changes to a lovely sea green, and then the next nine secondaries 
are a rich blue, with an inch or two of pure white tips. The inner 
tertial feathers are grey. The back of the bird is a mottled grey, with 
a blue strip down the lower back towards the tail, where the plumage 
is black. The underparts are flesh-coloured, darker in the throat, 
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and the head is dark grey. The legs and the bill are orange. As in 
the wasisi, both the male and female have identical plumage. 

This is the typical interior savannah teal. The coastal teal, common 
in Guiana, is slightly smaller. There seem to be two types, both of 
which are similarly marked to the former, with slight variation to 
the white-tipped blue inner wing feathers. In the coastal teal one has 
the rich blue replaced by a Cambridge blue, and the other with a 
sea green, adjoining the white. In all species however the white is 
strikingly obvious in the form of two "splashes", or "targets", on 
the wings, when the birds are in flight. 

Largest of the ducks is the Muscovy (Carina moschatd), being 
equal in size to a well-developed domestic duck, and a really big 
drake will hit the ground at about lo or ii pounds. The female is 
noticeably smaller. 

Except for a powerful whirring of wings when in flight, which 
can be heard at some distance, the birds make no vocal sound on the 
wing. When at rest they emit a guttural hissing sound, rather like a 
cross between the hiss of a goose and the quack of a duck. 

The muscovy is extremely wary, and very difficult to approach. 
Far more care is necessary in order to approach these birds whilst 
feeding than is required for the wiliest deer. On many occasions I 
have crawled on my belly through the long grass, taking fully half 
an hour to cover a few yards, only to find when I finally peeped over 
the edge of the pond, with my finger on the trigger, that the "birds 
had flown". To do any efl^ective shooting one must resort to a hide, 
or be sufficiently concealed in bushes, and wait for their arrival at 
the feeding place. Decoys also are very useful. 

The muscovy usually sleep at night in trees, preferably along a 
river bank, and if one is familiar with stretches of water where they 
fly up in the late afternoon to the roosting place, then good shooting 
can be done on passing flocks. Likewise in the first few minutes of 
light before the sun is up, they can be nabbed on their return journey. 
Unless unduly persecuted these ducks follow a regular day-to-day 
routine, and sport can be guaranteed to those in knowledge of their 
habits. 

Better bags, however, can be obtained on finding where they spend 
the daylight hours feeding, which will more often than not be on a 
quiet shallow lake, as preferred by the smaller species. Knowing 
this, the hunter can then arrive some twenty minutes before the first 
light, and get settled in behind a bush near the water's edge, or in a 
prepared hide. Decoys can be strategically placed within gun range. 
I have a Brazilian friend who always used to use a tame muscovy 
duck from the ranch yard. Then one day he accidentally shot it! 
The birds will often start to come in when it is barely light enough 
to shoot, but their whirring of wings as they arrive helps to alert the 
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hunter. Sometimes they come in, in a small bunch of three or four, 
but as often as not they show up one at a time at short intervals. The 
simple method of course is to first let the bird alight, and then brown 
it. This may not appeal to the sportsman only out for the gameness 
of the thing, but if preferred one can take them before they actually 
settle. In any event leave the dead to lie, they can be picked up later. 
Wandering out into the middle of the pond will only alert those 
who were to follow, and spooked muscovy make a bee-line in retreat. 
I have never seen or heard of them ever circling a pond after being 
frightened; however, they rarely change course after setting ofl in a 
direction, and fly comparatively slowly. Consequently birds seen to 
be heading a shooter's way almost invariably pass overhead, even if 
they detect the gun's presence. The smaller ducks on the other hand, 
see trouble ahead, and dip quickly and swing away. 

They breed like the other ducks in the wet season, a female may 
produce a dozen or more ducklings which are almost black and 
remain so until after they learn to fly. When with her young the 
mother refuses to desert them, a strange contrast for such a wary 
bird, and sadly many are killed due to this. The ducklings are also 
easy meat, as they are quite full grown before they can fly. They 
resemble a flock of carrion crows when caught out in the open 
savannah, as they so often are, as the mother likes to hide them in 
the long grass, often quite some way from water. 

I can think of nothing more pleasing than a roast muscovy duck; 
the flavour far surpasses that of all the other species, even the teal, 
especially if hung for four or five days in a deep freeze. 

In plumage the greater part of the bird is a very dark green, but 
appears black at anything but a few feet distance. The feathers are 
so closely packed together and thick, that it is little wonder why he 
is such a tough bird to bring down. The drake can be recognized by 
varying degrees of white on the wings, according to his maturity. 
The female displays considerably less. A fully-grown, flying, but 
young male, usually only shows a small target of white plumage, in 
the centre of the upper side of the wing, where the wing joins the 
body. There are often other odd blotches of white here and there 
on the leading edge of the wing, and occasionally in the middle of 
the back. The fully mature male has pure white feathers on both the 
upper and underside of the wings, and to over half-way back towards 
the trailing edge. In other words, all the lesser, middle and primary 
coverts are white, and the secondaries and primaries are dark 
green. 

He is also readily distinguished from the duck by his size, and 
the head is considerably larger, with a flat crown topped by a crest 
of feathers. The bill is pard-coloured, black and white, and the legs 
are black. There is a pink spotted protrusion of flesh from the fore- 
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head above the upper base of the bill, which is more pronounced 
in the drake, and becomes more prominent with age. 

The best load for muscovy is BB, and I think in a 12-bore. Sitting 
they are very hard to kill, and under these circumstances I prefer 
something heavier, such as AAA. When on the ground the feathers 
are lying close to the body and compact, and anything but a dead 
centre hit tends to glance off. The same can be said of flying birds 
approaching head on, and without a doubt in my experience, best 
results are obtained at birds that have passed by, and are flying 
direcdy away from the gun. On the other hand I've seen No. 4 bowl 
them over stone dead, so they are not as invincible as all that. My 
best ever shot brought down two birds on the wing flying close 
together, and I was using SSG ! Never have I been fortunate to hve 
where the species are abundant enough to afford experiments, but 
I know several chaps more favourably domiciled who use the .22 
Hornet on sitting birds, and also on flying ones, and still maintain a 
fair average. 

When in Venezuela I came across a most odd-looking duck, quite 
common on the llanos. Unfortunately I was never able to identify it 
by name, but I always refer to it as the "carrion crow duck". In 
plumage it is almost identical to the common chicken-hawk or 
Brazilian cara-cara eagle ; white neck, white tail and black body with 
black wings and tail tip. On top of this he has heavy shoulders and 
his manner of walk is distinctly characteristic of a carrion crow. Only 
the duck bill and webbed feet classify him in my mind as a duck; 
as an eating bird too I believe, though I have never tasted it, he 
leaves a lot to be desired. His habits also seem to be more in keeping 
with that of a carrion crow as he is a familiar sight stalking around 
the sandy corrals and savannah, often considerable distances from 
the water. 

Marajo Goose 

Several years ago H. E. Turner shot three birds on the inter- 
mediate Berbice savannahs of Guiana that were altogether strange 
to him. They were large, muscovy size, and black with a grey collar. 
On seeing the birds in a small pool of water, Mr. Turner approached 
with great care, believing them to be muscovy. When he was within 
range they suddenly stretched up their necks and hissed, and on 
firing both barrels he secured all three, two being dead, but one only 
slighdy wounded. Unaware of their identity Mr. Turner took the 
wounded bird back home, where it recovered and remained in cap- 
tivity until it was identified by a naturalist, as not being a duck at 
all, but a Marajo goose, from the species common on the isle of 
Marajo in the mouth of the Amazon. I have never had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a specimen, and these three were definitely well and 
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truly lost to have been found on the Berbice savannah. The specie 
is however very common I hear on the lower stretches of the Amazon, 
and present on the Marajo island in great numbers. 

I must point out that my observations on winged game, especially 
in relation to their breeding habits, are largely based on my local 
experience of them in the Rupununi and Rio Branco savannahs, 
where they are most abundant, and no doubt their habits vary some- 
what in different latitudes. 

Snipe 

There are two species of snipe, the smallest being the most common, 
which are little larger than day-old chicks of the domestic fowl. They 
are light and dark brown mottled, with white underparts, and have 
two black lines over the forehead in line with the neck. These two 
lines reappear again down the back between the wings, and are 
most conspicuous during flight. The beak is of course very long, 
about 2 inches. 

The larger specie are marked in exactly the same manner, but they 
are at least twice the size of the former, and much slower in flight. 
In many areas where the smaller bird is commonplace the larger 
does not occur at all. In the eastern Rupununi the latter is scarcely 
to be seen, but moving west towards the Rio Branco and along the 
banks of the Takatu he is an everyday sight. This is strange as the 
distance from the eastern boundary of the Rupununi to the Takatu 
is only about sixty miles. 

The lesser snipe of this area is generally migratory, being a familiar 
visitor during the v/et season. There are, however, a fair number of 
birds who remain all the year round. Early in May they begin their 
arrival, and at this time "coveys" of snipe can frequently be put up 
in the manner of quail. This is very irregular as the snipe is typically 
a solitary bird who feeds alone, though in places where he is par- 
ticularly abundant one can be flushed at intervals of every few yards. 
Seven were the largest number I ever put up in one bunch. With 
the advent of the heavy rain they break up into singles, but in the 
Rupununi at any rate, they did not usually nest, and only mature 
and no young birds, are seen. They stay with us in large numbers 
until as late as October, and then they diminish down to the odd 
bird that can be seen during the rest of the year. 

Snipe prefer the low-lying swamps, but on the other hand too 
much water drives them out to the high ground. Early in May and 
June you can flush them off quite bare hilltops. They are also very 
partial to living on the edges of lakes and ponds, and during the dry 
months when the majority have migrated, the odd ones left behind 
can invariably be found in such localities. 

Number 8 shot is undoubtedly the best load. They tend to get up 
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very close to the gun, and practically all the shots are at birds going 
away. When a snipe flushes, he gives a warning cluck, a series of 
"tak-tak-tak" sounds, and always flies in at least three zig-zags, rises 
sharply, then hovers prior to settling in the grass, never in a bush or 
tree. The tendency is to shoot too fast when he's too close to the 
muzzle, and probably miss with the dense pattern, unless the gun 
has a very open cylinder. For birds that flush under your feet I like 
to count "three" before I bring up the gun and fire. The best time 
to hit them is during the hover, and an easy way to miss them is by 
shooting under them, due to holding on the bird instead of over it, 
just as he rises. Early in flight snipe fly fairly close to the ground, 
and a hold on the bird at this time usually connects, though a litde 
lead is often necessary to allow for the jinks. Shots at birds high 
overhead are exceedingly difficult, and can be classed as amongst the 
trickiest of game bird shots to pull off. In the early morning and 
late afternoon snipe like to get airborne and can be heard "drum- 
ming" as they fold back their wings and dive through the air, making 
a noise like a circular saw cutting through cardboard. Their flight 
in this manner is very fast, and they alter course quickly; with being 
such a tiny target, if I can go out and knock down one out of five 
overheaders I reckon I've had a good day. 

One of the advantages to the snipe enthusiast, is that the bird 
prefers to keep in the open spaces, and will not usually settle amongst 
trees or thick cover. His flight plan also is limited, and he quickly 
re-lands fifty yards or so from where he originally flushes. Conse- 
quently if he gets up in a position unsighted to the gunner, or if he 
is missed, the hunter can note where he alights, and move up all 
set for a second attempt. Snipe, unlike quail, settle and keep still, 
one has only to mark his landing position and be sure of flushing 
him again within a yard or two of the same spot. 

Quail 

Though I find the latter more pleasant shooting, quail abound in 
even greater numbers. They are found in coveys, and except in the 
nesting season one does not normally come across them singly. A 
large covey of quail will contain as many as thirty or forty birds. 

Like the ducks they pair off during the rains, between July and 
August, and the young birds start their unsteady flight around 
November. Even in December they are still not quite sure of them- 
selves, and a smart dog can often catch them on the ground. On the 
Berbice savannahs of British Guiana, I note that the young coveys 
are active as early as July, so they obviously have an earlier nesting 
period there. 

Unlike snipe, quail settle in the trees, though they nest and sleep 
on the ground. The latter statement seems peculiar, in view of the 
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large number of nocturnal predators. I know it to be a fact from 
personal experience, as often when out hunting at night with a flash- 
light, one is nearly scared to death by a big covey of birds flushing 
right under one's feet. Quail fly with a very noisy, rapid wing beat; 
during the day however they invariably warn the hunter of their 
presence by their trilling, tooting whisdes, as they run through the 
grass before taking ofl:. 

Whereas snipe prefer the close proximity of water, quail are more 
partial to the higher ground, but still frequent the bush edges of 
creeks and dried-out swamps. Like the former, they settle in a locality 
and never leave it very far. One can flush quail, shoot at them and 
keep following them up, but they will invariably circle back to their 
original position. 

They prefer to be near thick cover, and the wooded banks of creeks 
are a good place to search for them. Unfortunately they nearly always 
fly straight for the trees, where they may settle, or run away in the 
undergrowth. For this reason the hunter is often unsighted for his 
shot, or is forced to fire quickly, checks his swing between bushes 
and misses. Quail fly somewhat faster than snipe, except when the 
latter get up to higher altitudes and start "drumming". They also 
fly dead straight, but invariably on a rising plane. Therefore the 
hunter can shoot faster, but must closely study his lead. Often the 
only way to hit an apparent "straight-away" bird, is to aim over it, 
in other words the target is actually hidden from view by the muzzle 
of the gun. This takes practice, as of course the tendency is to hold 
"on" the target, or worse still underneath it. Passing quail are among 
my favourite misses. Muzzle elevation is not so important here as 
lead, and continuing the "swing" or follow through of the gun. 
Half the batde I believe is to shoot fast, catch up with your target, 
overtake it, fire and follow through. Careful aim as if with a rifle 
is fatal, shotgunners should make it a rule to point the gun quickly, 
and keep both eyes open! Closing one eye limits the field of view 
and is quite unnecessary, even with rifles and revolvers. A simple 
try-out on a target, first with one eye closed, and then with both 
open will prove this point ! 

Quail, however, are not always found under such awkward condi- 
tions. Like snipe they are fond of dry swamps, which are often tree- 
less, and they are not infrequently shot over rolling hills without a 
bush for several hundred yards. 

The best kind of shoot I know for both these birds, is with the aid 
of a quiet horse. The hunter's field of view is also much wider from 
his elevated position, and he can pick out birds better ahead of him, 
but of course a well-trained pointer would eliminate all these rough 
and ready methods. On sighting the birds I dismount and walk up 
on them, make my shot, and if I feel like it, move up, as they ground 
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ahead, for further shooting. If the birds get into thick cover I leave 
them, return to my horse and ride away to another favourable spot. 
In this way I cover in a short spell several miles of good country, 
with little effort to myself, and usually obtain first-class sport. 

Ground Doves 

The ground doves warrant but a few words; the smallest is very 
small and the larger still smaller than a snipe. They breed in the 
wet months of the year, when they pair off, making tiny nests in the 
grass, and laying a clutch of about three white eggs. During the dry 
weather they congregate, and very large flocks can be seen picking 
about the ground in sandy corrals, or feeding off some of the smaller 
wild fruit in the trees. A sufficient number of the large specie make 
a very tasty meal; they fly dead straight and fairly quickly, with a 
loud wing beat, and the .410 is a handy and sporting weapon to use 
on them, loaded with fine shot. 

Pigeon 

A good deal larger and very similar in looks to the ground dove, 
is the pigeon. He is a size in between the dove and the English carrier 
pigeon; light grey in plumage with a pink breast. 

He is an extremely game bird, but partial to thick cover, being 
especially fond of the bush along river banks or surrounding lakes. 
He is usually found in flocks, and in the wet season flights of up to a 
hundred birds or more are common. His speed on the wing matches 
that of the teal, but his loud flapping wing beat often warns the 
hunter of his approach. They perch in trees, and are never flushed 
from the ground as are the doves, though the latter do like to settle 
in the trees as well. Pigeon are wary and difficult to approach, and 
the best time to shoot them is in the late afternoon or early morning, 
when they are flying to or from their roosting place. They have regu- 
lar habits and retire to the same spot every night to sleep; with 
knowledge of this the hunter can position himself accordingly and 
get excellent passing shots at them overhead. Number 8s are the 
best load. 

I believe pigeon in the Rupununi to be like the snipe, semi- 
migratory and their numbers are more than trebled between the 
months of May and September, in comparison to the rest of the 
year. 

Powis 

The bush-dwelling game birds are legion, though I daresay in 
most people's opinion, many of them would not be considered edible. 
Unfortunately under the conditions in which they are shot, often 
deep in the forest, with the hunter on the move, they must be eaten 
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almost at once. Very few game birds can be appreciated in this 
manner, as generally speaking they all improve with the "hanging". 

Most sought after by the Indians and the largest in this group, is 
the powis. The powis is a beautiful bird, and somewhat bigger than 
a well-grown cockerel. The wings, neck, and tail, which is very long, 
are a glossy black. The underside is a contrasting white. The beak 
is large and blunt at the point, and more than half of it is is a striking 
yellow colour, only the tip being grey. To complete his proud ap- 
pearance, an erect crest of feathers, like those on the helmet of the 
old Roman soldiers, are worn on the top of his head. 

The powis is difficult to shoot, whether a single bird be found or 
several. They do not fly in flocks, but four or five are not uncommon. 
Actually they are very poor flyers, and only capable of short hops of 
two or three hundred feet or so, and they are by habit ground feeders 
on the forest floor. 

Careful stalking through the bush often reveals an odd bird pick- 
ing about among the fallen leaves, but more often than not acute 
eyesight is necessary to spot a stationary bird perching in the tall 
trees. A cheeping sound, not unlike that made by the common turkey 
chicks, often betrays his presence. As I have said earlier the shot 
must be made at the sitting target, for as soon as he detects the 
hunter's presence he will be gone. Needless to say the powis is not a 
common sight on the table. When a reasonably clear view through 
trees can be had, I think a rifle of the .22 long rifle or .22 Hornet 
class is probably better than the shotgun. The extra range makes all 
the difference between a shot, or just scaring the bird by trying to 
approach closer. 

The primitive Wai Wai Indians who live in the headwaters of the 
Essequibo River use enormous bows, some 7 feet long, to bring down 
such game from the tall trees. So strong is the pull on some of their 
equipment, that they have to draw the bow by means of their feet 
and hands, from a lying position ! 

If the shotgun is used, nothing lighter than the BB load can be 
recommended. 

Marudi or Bush Turkey 

The marudi, or bush turkey, is a far less impressive bird, and not 
such good eating either, but nevertheless does well in filling up odd 
corners when the larder is empty. He is somewhat lighter in build 
than the powis, with black plumage, a red throat and neck, and 
white speckled breast. There is also a tuft of black feathers on the 
forehead, and he sports a very long black tail. The legs are red. He 
is sometimes known as "Grants Guan" and lives in pairs or small 
flocks. 

In my experience I have found them to be far less wary than the 
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powis. In the cattle trail of British Guiana they are most common, 
and small bunches of them can often be seen perching unconcernedly 
in the trees overlooking the trail. 

Wara Cobras 

Probably even more common are the wara cobras; long-legged 
birds, black, with blue heads and wing feathers. They roam the 
floor of the forest in large flocks often as many as thirty strong, prefer- 
ring to run rather than fly, yet they will take to the tree tops on 
occasions. 

Wara cobras can probably account for more lost souls in the bush 
than any other game. They have a habit of just keeping ahead of 
the hunter yet just out of range, as if encouraging him to follow 
them up. 

We once had a pair of tame ones at the ranch; though apparently 
slow movers, their speed and agility at picking things up with their 
beaks, or jumping aside from harm's way, is incredible. They are 
said to kill snakes, and tame ones delight in breaking up the frequent 
battles between cockerels one sees around the yard. I once heard of a 
wara cobra that was taken to a West Indian island where cock- 
fighting was the local craze. If the story was true the wara cobra 
licked all the opposition, including the hitherto reigning champion. 
He never actually got to grips with any of the cocks, but being so 
agile none of the fighters could ever get a hold on him, and he beat 
the whole lot by simply exhausting them in their vain efforts. 

They have a most extraordinary vocal repertoire, accomplishing 
all the sounds from that of a "revving-up" motor, to a shrill whisde, 
and very often a sudden strange noise one hears in the forest turns 
out to be only a nearby flock of wara cobras. 

Again take advantage of the sitting, or running shots. Number 4 
is quite an adequate load, but don't forget, be careful about following 
them up. 

Bush Pigeon 

Quite a lovely bird, good eating though small, and not at all diffi- 
cult to shoot, is the bush pigeon. He is just a shade smaller than the 
savannah variety but he is more handsome in appearance. The upper 
side of his wings, back and tail are dark grey. The tail is longish and 
the end is tipped with white. When opened out, the primary and 
secondary wing feathers have a chestnut sheen to them, and the 
undersides are a rusty red. The lower portion of the body is almost 
pure white, merging into a light grey on the breast and neck, and 
the head is pink and the legs bright red. 

He usually occurs in numbers of up to four or five and betrays his 
presence by a loud flapping of wings as he hops from tree to tree. 
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Very often when alarmed he will fly only a few yards to perch in 
another bush, and keen eyesight will be needed to pick him out. As 
in the case of the savannah species, No. 8 shot should be used, but 
cheaper shooting can be had with a .22 rifle. An added advantage 
is the lack of noise in the .22, and other game are not so liable to be 
frightened. I know very often when out hunting I have to pass up 
easy chances at bush pigeons and the like, so as not to spook other 
game in the vicinity with the blast of a 12-bore. 

Maam 

Also very good eating is the maam, comparable to both pigeon 
and the powis. He is a solitary dweller who spends all his time on 
the ground except when frightened, when he flies with a noisy wing 
beat rather like that of a flushing quail, only louder. 

He is somewhat larger in size, with similar plumage to a pigeon, 
and is extremely difficult to approach. 

Toucans, Parrots, Macaws 

Apart from these fore-mentioned there are a whole host of toucans, 
parrots and macaws, all quite beautiful, but also quite edible. I have 
tried them on numerous occasions when starvation faced me, but 
would certainly not shoot them otherwise, under normal conditions. 

The macaws being the most exquisite, are perhaps worthy of 
mention. Two types are generally distributed, the red and blue 
macaw (Ara choroptera), and the blue and yellow {Ara araraund). 
The former is to all intents and purposes a big forest dweller, though 
after the rains flights of them can often be seen crossing the savannahs 
at a great height. They fly in lines, usually around half a dozen birds 
at a time, uttering their incessant "aaraa" croaking cry. The latter is 
often found living in the bush islands of the savannah, and the few 
macaws I have shot in the grassland regions have been of the blue 
and yellow variety. The upper side of the wings is blue, the inside 
of the wings, the throat and breast are yellow, and the head is sea 
green with the big white cheeks and beak, characteristic of both 
species. 

Without a doubt they live to a great age, fifty and sixty years having 
been recorded. There was a tame one at Dadanawa for over twenty- 
five years, and a similar one, a red and blue, took over after his 
disappearance and remained for another twenty. 

Vultures 

Two types of carrion eaters are common in South America. The 
black vulture {Coragyps foetens) and the king vulture {Sarcoramphus 
papa). 

The former is the more common, especially in savannah areas, and 
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can often be seen in flocks of hundreds. He is jet black, except for his 
wing tips, the first five primary feathers being grey. His head and 
neck are quite devoid of any plumage and are dark grey. He stands a 
little taller than a domestic chicken. 

The latter, the king vulture, is almost twice as big, and an ex- 
tremely fine bird. He is largely a forest dweller, but can at times be 
seen in the savannah, especially in mountain areas, or savannahs 
bordered by forest. 

His head, neck and legs are bare, and the head and neck are orange, 
with a yellow comb on the upper base of the beak. There is a black 
collar of feathers around the lower neck, and the body is white. Also 
white are the leading edge of the wings, but the trailing edges are 
black, as is the tail. 

When the king vulture is present at a kill the black vultures stand 
back, and will not approach near to the carcass. The former only 
takes a back seat when the jaguar himself, or man arrives. 

I recently observed some fifty or sixty black vultures sitting in the 
trees above a dead steer, together with a dozen kings. There was no 
animal at the carcass which had died of rabies, and only the eyes 
and anus had been plucked. It seemed strange that none of them 
were feeding, but the reason was the presence of the king vultures, 
who, I guess, just weren't hungry, and the black fellows who were 
too frightened to go ahead until they had left. On my approach 
the kings flew off, as they are always very shy, and at once the others 
piled in. 

I must point out that during the dry season vultures tend to circle 
over a waterhole for no apparent reason other than their own 
amusement or possibly to feed off any dead fish that might be there 
but they do not do so usually in very large numbers. I have, however, 
at odd times been misled by this. 

Also at times equally misleading, are the red-necked carrion crow 
(Cathartes ruficollis), who often spend hours circling a spot simply 
for the joys of aviation. These birds, about the same size as the black 
vultures, although carrion, are rarely, or indeed in some areas never 
seen, at the fresh kills of animals any larger than the savannah fox 
or armadillo. They can be easily recognized at close range because of 
their red heads, but at long distances they can be most deceptive. If 
the hunter watches carefully he will observe, however, that they 
can circle indefinitely without once having to flap their wings, 
whereas the black vulture cannot. Also the wings are of lighter 
texture, and both the secondary and primary feathers are grey, and 
not black. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 



HAZARDS 



So MANY horrifying accounts have been written about South America. 
A tangle of epiphytes, parasites and Uanas; the home of the man- 
devouring anaconda, deadly spiders, and armies of ants; there being 
no escape from being eaten alive by hordes of the latter. Ninety-nine 
and a half per cent of it is all hooey ! I feel ten times safer walking 
alone in any part of South America uninhabited by humans than I 
would crossing a deserted street in London at midnight. I stress 
uninhabited by humans ; there are one or two places left in this con- 
tinent, such as the Gran Chaco in Paraguay, and some of the head- 
waters of the Amazon, still commanded by wild Indians, who for 
some reason or other don't like anybody outside their own race. Only 
recendy a nomadic party of Moro Indians in northern Paraguay 
slaughtered the entire population of an outback lumber camp, and a 
friend of mine carries for life the cruel spear marks of an attack by 
Auca Indians, up one of the tributaries of the Amazon, when his 
two other companions were both killed and butchered by them. 

However, as hunting parties, not being welcome, are unlikely to 
visit these parts, we can put them aside, and deal with a few of the 
commoner hazards that the sportsman is liable to come across. 

Getting Lost 

First and foremost, and before any of the creepy-crawlies and 
things that go bump in the night, is the danger of getting lost in the 
big forest. Where the trees are very tall, which is generally the case, 
the sun is completely obliterated from view. It also gets dark about 
three-quarters of an hour earlier than it does in the open savannah, 
and takes that much longer to get light in the morning. It is a very 
simple matter to be actually walking about in complete circles and 
still be perfectly convinced that one is walking in a straight line ! On 
one Christmas Day I entered a thick savannah bush island of some 
considerable size, leading my horse, in the hopes of finding a way 
through it, which would have cut out the two or three miles of riding 
needed to go around it. I subsequently ran into some very thick thorn 
bush, that owing to the size of my horse we couldn't penetrate. In 
the course of trying to get around it I got absolutely lost. The sun 
was not visible, and in actual fact I thought that I was heading dead 
straight for the savannah ahead and I was only slightly perturbed 
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because of the time it was taking me to do it. After an hour and a 
half I broke bush within twenty yards of the place where I had 
originally entered ! All I had done was to walk in a complete circle 
and I still had to ride the long way round. 

The use of a compass in hunting is very limited, and only suffices 
to tell the hunter the direction of the four points. The only way it 
could be used is if one were to plot all progress on paper with their 
correct bearings. That is to say we start at A, proceed a hundred 
paces NNW., then branch for another fifty paces NW., etc. Then 
of course, theoretically, we just retrace our steps and arrive at A. 
At once however this can be seen to be quite impracticable. In track- 
ing game one must move hither and thither, round about in circles, 
and be constantly avoiding impenetrable patches, so unless there is 
a "navigator" coming behind, solely concerned with accurately plot- 
ting our progress, then we might just as well leave our compass 
behind. Lost in the middle of nowhere it cannot tell you how to 
get out. 

Primidve Indians have that ability to walk the whole day in the 
forest in all directions, and just leave themselves sufficient daylight 
to head back for camp. Or if necessary, with a little careful thought, 
they can do it in the dark ! Mind you I have known Indians get lost, 
but they never panic. To them this is like a city dweller being lost 
in a strange town; they just sit down and think it out, and always 
come through safely. How do they do it? Well, it's just a case of 
observing details that we don't even notice. When one of us is lost 
in a city, and refrain from asking for help, we eventually sort our- 
selves out by remembering, on suddenly seeing it again, that there 
was a tobacconist on such and such a corner, or a bank, or a church. 
In exactly the same manner the Indian solves his predicament. He 
remembers that peculiar tree with the big ants' nest around the trunk, 
an outcrop of rock or that ditch he crossed, and so it all comes back, 
and the next thing he knows he's home. A disturbing amount of 
people get lost and die in the forest, mainly through panic, but also 
through not making a mental note of details as they travel. However, 
nine out of ten civilized peoples can never develop this ability, and 
so they must only enter trackless forest together with a reliable guide. 

It is a popular misconception that the jungles of South America 
are largely impenetrable except by hacking your way through with 
a cutlass, or crawling through on all fours. This is very untrue. The 
majority of progress through the forest can be made leisurely and in 
an upright position. The trees are mostly large, and except for the 
inevitable bush rope linking them together, the floor is clean and 
devoid of undergrowth. The worst and thickest bush is found in the 
bush islands or where the jungle joins the savannah. This is due to 
grass fires which burn their way into the woods for some distance. 
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and months later extremely thick, usually thorn bush and high razor 
grass springs up where they have passed. 

Some of the greatest menaces, though they could hardly prove 
fatal, can completely incapacitate a person. They are caused by bugs, 
certain acute irritations of the skin, mara buntas, and stinging plants. 
Practically all of these can be avoided by a general knowledge of 
them, but more so by careful observation that the body does not 
unwittingly come into their contact. 

Things That Crawl 

Everything that crawls can be classified, for our purposes, under 
the heading of bugs, but not all bugs by any means are harmful. 
Hairy caterpillars, which are found in practically every colour, should 
be avoided like the plague. They are usually 2 or 3 inches long, and 
covered with stiff upright hair. The slightest contact from these hairs 
with the flesh produces a burn that can make most men cry. I have 
seen many, but so far I have escaped their painful consequences; not 
so many of my Indian friends who assure me they would rather bear 
the sting of a scorpion any day. The burn, which is really an acute 
irritation, lasts for several hours. 

Ants are legion, the worst are the litde red fire ants because they 
are so common, especially during the wet weather. High water deters 
them not in the least, and huge piles of them clinging together can 
be seen floating in the floods. They can kill the young of most 
animals, if one should be born close to their nests, and in areas where 
they are plentiful young domestic chicks cannot be reared on the 
ground. One reads gruesome stories of the wild Indians of this con- 
tinent, pegging their prisoners out amongst them, to suffer a slow 
and painful death. 

An extremely destructive ant is the large dark brown coushi ant. 
They burrow under the ground, and can completely undermine a 
large area to the state of collapse. In many areas Indians cannot 
practise their shifting form of cultivation, as the coushi ants would 
destroy everything they planted. Modern chemicals however have 
completely eliminated them in certain areas. It is a wise precaution 
when choosing a camping site to ensure that none of these ants are 
in the vicinity, as they can also dispose of the whole of one's garments 
during the night, if they are carelessly left either on the ground, or 
even draped over the branch of a tree. 

Of all the plagues, I think I rate the "itches" as the worst. I have 
only come across them in the Rupununi, but I don't doubt their 
presence elsewhere. From about thirty per cent of the still-water 
ponds in the savannah, that you enter in pursuit of a shot-down 
duck or the like, you are going to get an irritation on the skin that 
will last for days and days. Not only that, but it will remain on your 
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clothes even after they have been washed, and give you the itch 
again when you re-wear them ! Nobody seems to know what it is, 
or how it is caused, or even how to cure the complaint when you 
get it. You must just suffer in silence. Even after the ponds have 
dried out the itch can be imparted by the dry dust of the pond floor. 
Not all ponds have it, usually only the weedy shallow-type ones; 
one has to get to know them individually, and ducks that land in 
their midst are forgotten, and left to the alligators. 

A far more severe irritation can be picked up from cashew trees. 
This tree is very common around house spots, and deserted habita- 
tions, where it has been planted. It can grow in the poorest of soils 
without fertilization and over a period of years a large grove springs 
up about the original site of a single tree. For some reason or other 
a certain caterpillar chooses the trunk and branches of the cashew 
tree to form its chrysalis, which appears as a tiny light-brown fragile 
shell, in thousands, on the bark. It is the dust caused by the flaking of 
these shells that causes such a terrible itch. It is not always necessary 
to come into contact with them to be affected, occasionally a strong 
breeze can dislodge the dust and blow it on to passers-by. Apart from 
this unfortunate aspect the cashew tree can be a great friend in a 
time of need. Many a traveller, far from water, has happened on a 
grove and quenched his thirst on the juicy crimson pear-shaped fruit, 
and the green nuts hanging from the base of the cashew are excellent 
when roasted over an open fire until they crack. Fresh they are very 
poisonous, but the acid content in them is so strong that it burns the 
mouth as soon as the nut is cracked, making it impossible for anyone 
to eat one unwittingly. 

Spiders frighten the life out of most people. Many of them are 
quite harmless, none are terribly dangerous, and generally their 
appearances are worse than their bite. Nevertheless all forms of 
spiders ar-e best avoided. The two most common biting ones are the 
"black widow", and the tarantula, or bird-eating spider. The former 
is rated by many in North America as being extremely dangerous. 
They are very common in the part of the Rupununi where I live, but 
very rarely seen. You have to look for them, and I haven't seen one 
for years. I remember several years ago being asked by someone to 
collect several specimens, and hunting the disused armadillo holes on 
a hilltop in the savannah we found ten in almost as many minutes ! 
My Indian companion surprised me by picking them up with his 
fingers and popping them into a glass jar! They are quite tiny with 
black and red bulbous bodies. I know several Indians who have been 
bitten by them, and they say that the experience was an extremely 
painful one, and that they felt ill for several days. If a small child 
was bitten I daresay the consequences could be fatal. The tarantula 
is far larger, black, and about fist-size. He is usually only found in 
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the forest, though a friend of mine says that his house on the coast 
is full of them! 

Scorpions also can be most unpleasant if found in one's pants early 
in the morning. The common variety are light brown, and attain a 
length of about i}^ inches. They are found under fallen logs or 
stones, etc. Their sting is pretty hot, but passes in an hour or two, 
and I think I prefer their company to some of the mara buntas. 

Mara buntas, or wasps, are found in several species, some more 
vindictive than others. The most common around buildings are the 
large reddish-brown type, about ^ inch long, who constructs a 
large hanging perforated honey-comb nest, in all shapes and sizes, 
but always tending to be broader than they are in thickness. They 
are sometimes found out in the wilds as well. Wherever their locality 
they are a community-minded chap, and their nests often appear 
festooning the trees by the hundred. They rarely attack unless 
provoked. 

A much smaller wasp, who builds a light-brown football-shaped 
house, is found in the open savannah in the grass, or sometimes above 
the water level on a pond. He is black, and if your horse happens to 
amble through his neat little homestead, both you and your mount 
will know all about it. This wasp also occurs in the forest, and only 
the vigilance of the hunter will prevent him disturbing one sooner 
or later. They believe in attacking in force and there is no retreat; 
the only advice to be given is to guard the face, especially the eyes, 
and take it whilst running. 

The worst of all the species, and also black but very much larger, 
build a nest just like the shell of an armadillo, usually around the 
trunk of a small tree. The nest is grey, and ringed in raised bands 
to give that armadillo impression. I can only wish one who is un- 
fortunate enough to disturb its inhabitants the best of luck. 

Nettles 

In the Rio Branco and the Rupununi an extremely fiery brand of 
stinging nettle is found in the savannah. I have never seen it in the 
forest, though I expect that in mountainous areas it does occur. It 
grows in patches, usually amongst rocks or bordering ponds, but is 
especially fond of hillsides. Fortunately by its size it is very con- 
spicuous, and easily avoided. It attains a height of 6 feet or more, 
bright green in colour, with big ragged leaves and a thick hairy stem. 
Its sting penetrates anything short of cowhide chaps. If you multiply 
by ten the discomfort of the common English nettle you are nearing 
on its ferocity. 

Ticks 
Ticks can be very uncomfortable, and it is quite impossible to go 
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into the forest and not expect to pick any up. In the open savannah 
they are not usually acquired, though a different species is particularly 
active on cattle and horses. 

The common forest tick is quite small, like a tiny spider with a 
hard back, and is dark brown. As I have said earlier the tapir are 
always a seething mass of them. You pick them up from the floor 
of the bush, or brush them off the trees. They seem to like the mid- 
section of the body, but make themselves known by their irritation 
very shortiy after their arrival. Having once got a hold and buried 
its head under the skin, it is unwise to pull the pest off, as the head 
will invariably break away, remain in the skin, and cause an irritant 
sore. Most people advocate the lighted end of a cigarette, which 
placed near its rear end will surely cause it to back out, but bathing 
the skin in strong carbolic soap also helps. 

Bush Yaws 

Bush yaws is a very unpleasant skin disease that can be acquired 
in the forest. Not too much is known about it; it is very contagious 
and starts as a tiny sore, gradually getting larger and turning into 
an open septic inflammation. Modern medicine however successfully 
combats it. It is fortunately not too common, and I believe can be 
prevented if one bathes regularly with a good medicinal soap. I 
once had several Negro workers affected by it at a particular camp 
in the cattle trail of British Guiana, and they all had to return to 
Georgetown for treatment. 

Beri-Beri 

Some forest regions are notorious for beri-beri. The boundary 
commission of British Guiana ran into it in 1934 at the head of the 
Essequibo River, and several of the expedition died as a result. Any- 
one contemplating a lengthy trip into the interior must consider this, 
and take along the necessary provisions to counteract it. Diets of 
polished rice, flour and bush game, so often taken on these expedi- 
tions, are the chief causes of it. Whereas the inclusion, for example, of 
plain concentrated lime juice, will prevent it. 

Bats 

Vampire bats, of which there are three species, Desmodus, 
Diaemus, and Diphylla, are pretty universal, but unless they are 
infected by paralytic rabies the bite from one is not fatal or in the 
slightest way harmful. At the moment the Rupununi and Rio Branco 
districts are plagued by these loathsome creatures, who are mostly 
rabies positive, and the loss of cattle due to them is very disturbing, 
and by far and away the major enemy of the rancher. 

The vampire is not a large bat, and those pictured in horror films 
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just don't exist. A far larger species, and quite harmless, is the fruit 
bat who exists on the diet indicated in its name. The common house 
variety (Molossus major), which is about the size of a vampire, is also 
harmless, though the disease pulmonary histoplasmosis can be con- 
tracted by humans from contact with their droppings, if the latter 
prevail in large enough quantities. 

The common desmodus vampires are brown in colour, with furry 
bodies. Wing span outstretched they would measure about 12 inches. 
They have unusually large thumbs near the ends of their wings on 
the leading edge, and they crawl about, when not in flight, by pull- 
ing themselves along by means of these thumbs. The face is also 
distincdy "squashed", rather like a bulldog, and the canine teeth 
are prominent when the mouth is open. These two outstanding 
features distinguish a vampire from the other species. 

They live in roosts, usually in hollow trees along creeks, as they 
are very partial to damp areas with thick vegetation. On the other 
hand they can often be found in dark caves on mountain sides, or 
rocky outcrops. However, you don't have to be camped near a bat 
roost to get bitten by a vampire. If they feel hungry enough they 
have a nightly flight plan of around thirty miles ! 

The nearby presence of a roost is invariably indicated by the 
appalling stench produced by bat droppings. It is nauseating and 
indeed choking, and pulmonary histoplasmosis can be contracted 
from the constant inhalation of these fumes, and is common amongst 
workers on bat eradication schemes. If the roost is alongside a creek, 
what is known by bat experts as a "bat river" may be produced. This 
is a discoloration of the water caused by the droppings that can 
sometimes be detected downstream and traced up river to the 
roost. 

A year or so ago we located one of these roosts in a hollow tree on 
Dadanawa ranch, in an area where cattle had been dying heavily of 
rabies. I was accompanied by a bat expert. Professor Greenhall, who 
had come over from Trinidad to investigate the acute vampire prob- 
lem. Under his guidance we blocked off the upper escape hatch to 
the hollow tree, and then destroyed all the bats in it by firing 20-bore 
dust-shot up the inside of the tree, from the lower entrance at the 
base. It took two or three hours to eradicate them all, and after we'd 
finished we counted the dead at a few under 300 ! Professor Greenhall 
said that the roost was a large one, but that he had come across some 
even larger. The bats were almost all females, and apparendy this is 
usual as both sexes live separately. By not destroying the tree, or 
blackening the inside by the use of fire and smoke, the vampires will 
be encouraged to remake their home there, and then we subsequently 
destroy them again. Apparently total elimination of the species is at 
the moment impossible. 
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When a vampire bites, invariably at night, his presence is very 
unhkely to be detected. He is an expert in his trade, and treads 
lightly. His saliva contains some anti-blood-coagulent that encourages 
its free flow. Hence the site of a bite is marked with a frightening 
amount of blood, though the wound itself is very small. Bats will 
only bite exposed areas of skin, particularly the ends of big toes that 
protrude from blankets or mosquito nets. A mosquito net completely 
protects the person, and a lamp kept alight all night is usually quite 
effective. 

At this stage I must point out that where cattle and horses are 
nearby, the chances of a human being bitten by a vampire are prac- 
tically nil. They always prefer the livestock, and it is estimated that 
in the course of a year a single bat can consume about six gallons of 
blood. For years I have lived in a bat-infested area, but in the 
presence of cattle, and I have never once been bitten, and I never 
sleep under a net, or keep a lamp burning. Not only that, but only 
one other person I know has ever been bitten under these circum- 
stances. The same cannot be said, unfortunately, of some forest areas, 
and precautions should be taken. In one particular vicinity in British 
Guiana the people were quite accustomed to being bitten by vam- 
pires, and never suffered any ill effects. Then the bats became infected 
with rabies with horrifying results. 

There is however a prophylactic vaccine available, and even after 
a bite, treatment by it can be effective if administered at once, or 
within a few hours. Without such vaccine, rabies has no cure, and a 
slow, painful death results. 

Snakes 

One of the first questions people whom I meet on brief visits to 
the city ask me, is, "Are there many snakes where you live?" 

My usual answer to this, to save me going into it at any greater 
length, is, "No, none at all." 

Actually of course there are very many snakes in this continent, 
but so nocturnal are they, and so much happier to retreat from human 
foes than advance, that the dangers from them are almost negligible. 
There are upwards of 2,000 different kinds of snakes in South 
America, of which some 600 of them are more or less venomous. 
Many species have only sufficient venom to kill very tiny animals 
such as mice and frogs, and if a man were bitten by them the effect 
would probably be only a local swelling. 

There are two main groups of poisonous snakes in the world. They 
are the Colubrines and the Vipers. The effect of their bites differ, 
the colubrines attack the nervous system, and death ensues from 
paralysis. The vipers directly attack the blood system. There are, I 
believe, only a few of the former group in South America, the coral 
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snake being the most well known; they are mainly found in Africa 
and India, the cobra family being the notorious king of the species. 
There are two types of coral snake found in British Guiana where 
I am most familiar with them, and only one of them is poisonous. 
They are both marked with alternate red and black hoops, but the 
venomous variety have a thinner hoop of yellow, between the red 
and black, and so are readily distinguished. 

Not professing to be an expert on snakes, I am here only concerned 
with two or three of the most common venomous ones, and they all 
fall, except for the coral snake, under the heading of pit vipers, 
or crotalines. These include the tropical ratdesnake (Crotalus terri- 
ficus); the fer de lance (Trimeresurus atrox); and the bush master 
(Lachesis muttis). They are called pit vipers because they have a 
peculiar sense organ between the eyes and the nostrils. 

The rattlesnake is the most often seen, chiefly because he is found 
in the grassland areas as well as the forest. There appear to be two 
species, as the savannah ratder does not attain the length of the forest 
variety. The former rarely exceed 3 feet or so, while I have killed 
specimens of the bush rattler who were 6 feet long and as thick as a 
man's wrist! They are sluggish, that is in their progress along the 
ground, but from a coiled position they can of course strike with 
terrible speed. It is a simple, and not too risky a matter, to kill a 
rattler with a short-bladed knife held in the hand, as long as he is 
stretched out, and not in the striking position ! 

They are called rattlers because of the long rattle they have on the 
end of their tail. This will often give warning of their nearby pre- 
sence, and the sound is rather like that achieved when hot fat is 
dropped from a pan into the fire. In colour both bush and grassland 
species are the same, dark brown chains of diamonds down the back, 
on a light brown background, and the diamonds are accentuated 
by strings of almost luminous white dots around the borders. 

Though I am in the savannah every day of the year, I only see 
about three rattlesnakes per annum, which just goes to show how 
uncommon a sight they are. During the last year at Dadanawa ranch, 
however, we lost three working horses through the bite of rattlers, 
and to my knowledge one Indian has been killed by one. 

It is incredible the width that venomous snakes can open their jaws 
— right back, so that there is virtually no angle between the upper 
and lower section. The fangs in vipers are not conspicuous. This is 
because they are hinged and lie back against the roof of the mouth 
when not in use. To bring them erect, in a strongly-secured alive 
or dead specimen, a needle or knife blade should be brought against 
the roof of the mouth, starting from the back and working forward. 
One is often alarmed then at their length and thickness. 

The fer de lance is a bush snake, and known locally in Guiana as 
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the labaria, of which family there seem to be a never-ending supply 
of sub species. In this country every snake you come across is "veno- 
mous, and such and such a labaria", by name. However the fer de 
lance is indeed venomous, though not necessarily deadly as neither 
is the rattler, if proper first-aid measures are taken at once. A geologist 
I know was bitten by one during one of his bush expeditions. The 
bite was on the calf and he at once cut it with a razor blade, and 
except for a rather frightening swelling he suffered no ill effects. 
The fer de lance often exceeds 6 feet in length and very much 
resembles in markings the rattlesnake, though of course lacking the 
ratde. 

Most poisonous of all the snakes in this continent is the bush 
master, and I think he can rate fairly near the top of the list amongst 
the world's deadliest. I believe that a shade over ninety-nine per cent 
fatalities can be chalked up in his name. He is made more dangerous 
by his length, which often reaches 12 feet, and his extremely large 
fangs. So armed the bush master can strike high on the body, hard 
and deep. His fangs can go through a man's arm and death results 
very quickly. There are however some most effective anti-venom made 
these days, and if administered at once they almost always can save 
life even in the case of such a deadly reptile. Unfortunately they are 
very specific in their actions, being made from the serum of horses 
who have been injected with quantities of the venom, in gradual 
doses, until an immunity in that animal is reached. For instance one 
is available for the South American pit vipers, but the same would 
be quite useless against any of the colubrines. An added disadvantage 
is that they must be kept in cold refrigerator storage and are ad- 
ministered by injection only, and nine cases out of ten, when they 
are most needed they are not available. There are in addition several 
patent medicines to be taken orally, most of them manufactured in 
Brazil. I know many people who swear by them, and quote countless 
cases where they have been effective. Certainly they are not to be 
discarded in an emergency when no other treatment is available. 

The bush master is one of the very few snakes who can be said to 
be aggressive. If disturbed there is a likelihood that he may attack, 
though not actually provoked, and to add to the danger the species 
very often live in pairs. He moves very swiftly on the ground, and is 
one of the few snakes that liberties cannot be taken with. I would 
never advise anyone to attempt to kill one with a stick or a knife if a 
gun is handy, and if one is not, then give him a wide berth if you 
can. 

I have never seen this snake in the open savannah; he is strictly an 
inhabitant of the thick forest, and nocturnal, where he hunts and 
preys on many of the lesser animals. 

In appearance he is quite beautiful, having either a flesh-coloured 
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or light brown background, covered with very dark chocolate mark- 
ings with white outlines. The markings are in the form of inverted 
triangles pointing downwards in a staggered line, on either side of a 
line down the middle of his back; and he has, unlike most of the 
other snakes, a very rough skin. 

Just because one is bitten by a snake, it does not follow that it is 
necessarily a venomous one. Certain species containing no poison 
whatsoever may strike, and actually bite and draw blood, but they 
are quite harmless. The bite of a venomous snake can be readily 
recognized by the two puncture marks of the fangs, from which 
blood continues to flow for some time following the actual strike, 
due to the anti-coagulent effect of the poison. In the case of a harm- 
less snake, however, only a row of teeth marks are shown, as there 
are no fangs, and the bleeding stops fairly quickly. 

I have myself twice been bitten by non-poisonous species, done 
nothing at all about it, and suffered no ill effects. 

There is a most aggressive snake in the savannahs, almost jet black 
in colour and attaining a length of 5 or 6 feet. The tail is thin and 
sharply-pointed and he beats it on the ground when annoyed to give 
a rattlesnake effect. He very often strikes out at a passer-by from his 
lair in the grass, which can be very unnerving, especially in view of 
his size. 

In my opinion the first thing to do following the bite of a venomous 
snake is at once to cut slightly above the site of the bite, and for good 
measure alongside and below it as well. Care however must be taken 
not to sever any major arteries. In the case of bush master bites 
especially, where the fangs will probably have entered to some con- 
siderable depth, deep cutting will be necessary, preferably with a 
razor blade, but speed is the thing rather than hanging about too 
long looking for suitable instruments or sterilizing. If you can, the 
flame of a match is very useful in quickly cleansing a knife blade. 
Following this put on a tourniquet 2 or 3 inches above the fang 
marks. Anything will do if the proper thing is not available, a hand- 
kerchief, or a piece of cord tightened with a stick. Rubber is the best 
if it can be had, as the pressure applied is equal at all points. 
The tourniquet should not be too tight, and have sufficient give 
to allow a finger to be worked in under it. At any event it must 
be slackened again after about a quarter of an hour, for a few 
minutes, before being retightened. During this time, following the 
initial cuts, suction at the fang marks should be applied by the 
mouth, and if possible the site washed with a soludon of potassium 
permanganate. The patient should be kept still and quiet, as any 
physical exertion will step up the flow of the venom in the blood- 
stream. 

From what I can gather, the few people I knew who had died 
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from snake bite, never made an attempt to cut the wound or apply a 
ligature. I know that this never occurs to a primitive Indian, but I 
must also say that I have known several Indians, bitten by venomous 
snakes, who never gave, or were given, any kind of treatment and 
made a complete recovery. 

So it can be seen from this that the dangers to be incurred on dry 
land merit only the slightest consideration. It is a pity, unfortunately, 
that those to be met with in the water are a different proposition. 

Things That Swim 

Theoretically all rivers, ponds and lakes of the interior are potential 
harbourers of unpleasant beings such as piranha, sting rays, electric 
eels, alligators, caiman and anacondas. In some areas, certain parts 
of Venezuela for instance, the lake at Valencia being particularly 
notorious, bilharzia occurs. This parasitic flat worm, which lives in 
the water, gets into the bloodstream and bladder of human beings, 
and produces a form of anaemia which is particularly difficult to 
cure. In places where it is found one cannot risk bathing, and all 
drinking and bath water must be religiously boiled. Fortunately 
bilharzia is not too common in this continent, as it is in many parts 
of Africa; and strange to say, though is occurs in Dutch Guiana, 
Brazil, and Venezuela, it is quite unheard of in British Guiana. 
Generally speaking one can drink water straight out of any lake or 
creek, with no risk at all. On many occasions my thirst has been so 
great that I have skimmed the scum off stagnant puddles to get a 
drink, and suffered no apparent ill effects. 

However, it is wise never to enter a deep stretch of quiet water, 
unless absolutely necessary, without the assurance of a well-informed 
local that it is safe to do so. 

There are two species of the piranha, pirai, caribe or cannibal fish 
{Serrasalmo niger), the large black, and another much smaller, 
reddish, with a black tinge. They are both deep-bodied, flat fish, but 
swimming upright on their pectoral fin, and not flatways on the 
bottom like a flounder. They are strictly carnivorous. A large black 
pirai will weigh about 4 pounds, and the diameter between the dorsal 
and pectoral fins on one side would be about 8 inches; the red variety 
are just about half the size, or even less. Both species live in shoals, 
the red ones usually exist in larger numbers, and I believe them to be 
even more ferocious than the black ones. Both jaws are armed with 
terrible triangular-pointed teeth, like the edge of a saw, exposed in 
a big fish about ^ inch above the gums. They are evident at once in 
the lower jaw, but in the upper the lip has to be peeled upwards to 
reveal them. The bottom jaw is longer, and juts out rather more 
than the upper. So strong are these jaws that they can bite off a 
finger in one snap; it is an interesting experiment to catch a piranha, 
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which is very simple with strong wire tackle and a piece of meat, 
and feed sticks of hardwood into his mouth, and watch him crunch- 
ing it into pieces ! 

Cannibal fish are notorious in certain rivers, and in others they are 
quite unknown. They prefer the deep quiet stretches and are not 
normally found in fast-flowing water, especially if it is shallow. They 
are also very partial to ponds and lakes. 

I remember once sitting along the bank of the Rio Ooriboo in 
northern Brazil, waiting for muscovy ducks to come flying up it in 
the morning. While I was waiting I frightened a large iguana, a 
forest lizard about 3 feet long, who plunged into the river. There 
was at once a swirl in the water and he leapt straight back out to 
where I was sitting, minus his tail, and bleeding so badly from a 
gash in his throat that he quickly died. I knew the cause to be piranha 
fish, and having a spinning rod nearby I brought it to the place and 
in six casts I landed six huge black specimens. I was new to this 
region, but my Brazihan friend told me that the pirai were par- 
ticularly ferocious here, and that no one bathed in the river. He also 
said that a dog entering the water could never hope to come out on 
the other side! There is no doubt that they are attracted by blood, 
but this is not necessary to cause them to start biting, only to multiply 
their numbers after the first blood flows. 

It is an extremely wise practice whilst bathing in places likely to 
contain these fish, to secure the genital organs in one hand. 

Sting rays are a bottom-feeding flat fish, often less than a foot long 
in the body, and armed with a tail which has a rough edged spine 
to the point. They may burrow into the sand, or lie about on sub- 
merged rock faces. They are dark in colour and very difficult to spot, 
even in clear shallow water. They are particularly fond of sandy 
stretches, and the danger lies in unwittingly treading on the back of 
one whilst wading across a river. The fish will then bring up its tail 
like a whip, and drive the spine deep into the flesh, usually in the top 
of the foot or the calf. The sting from one of these rays is extremely 
painful to say the least, and invariably the site of the wound turns 
septic. A simple metliod of preventing such an occurrence is to always 
wade through water armed with a long stick, which is used to con- 
stantly prod the river bottom ahead, and so frighten away any that 
may be lying there. 

I have had two or three horses stung by rays, and it always puts 
the horse out of commission for several months. They at once become 
very lame with the pain, and water must be brought to them in a 
bucket, as they are unable to reach it to drink for themselves. The 
wounds always seem to turn septic, especially if it comes into further 
contact with water. The best treatment I find is to keep it as dry as 
possible, and dress it regularly with some suitable medicinal powder. 
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Electric eels, or the numb fish (Gymnotus electricus), are another 
unseen hazard, and one which up to now I've never made contact 
with. They are, like pirai, more likely to lurk in deep still water than 
shallow rapids. Unlike pirai, they live alone and not in shoals. Very 
little is known about the breeding habits of this eel, and only two 
years ago I had the pleasure to be in the company of Professor Hans 
Lishman, an expert on these and other electrically-charged fish, when 
he captured a very young eel only 4 or 5 inches in length under a 
rock, in only 2 or 3 inches of water, in the Rupununi River. 

Big electric eels run to 4 or 5 feet in length, are dark grey in colour, 
and thick in the body, even at the tail. The head is large and flat. 
They are capable of rendering quite a sizeable shock, and although, 
the shock itself would probably not kill a physically-fit person, it 
would most likely knock him unconscious, after which he would 
die from drowning. 

Both alligators and caiman are widely distributed, but neither 
species are very dangerous, least of all the former. Their tempera- 
ment, however, varies in different areas. In the Rupununi, for in- 
stance, both kinds are common, but I have never heard of a loss of 
human life caused by them. They will of course seize a dog if given 
the opportunity, and caiman are especially fond of this. On the other 
hand further north in Venezuela these reptiles are treated with the 
utmost respect, and in the Apure, where I lived for some time, 
nobody would chance a swim in any of the rivers or lakes because 
of them. 

From my personal observations there would appear to be two sub 
species of alligator. In the headwaters of creeks, ditches and small 
ponds, a very small brown chap with a reddish head is found, who 
never seems to exceed more than 3 or 4 feet in length. He is abso- 
lutely harmless, in fact you'd go a long way to find anything more 
inoffensive. I am convinced that he is a separate species, as he is 
never seen in the company of the larger type of alligator. Also mature 
females, often only 3 feet or so in length, can be seen hatching out 
eggs numbering as many as forty. She builds a nest on the ground, 
on a river or pond bank, amongst a thick patch of bush and con- 
ceals the eggs by substantially covering them with a large layer 
of leaves and twigs, usually around July or August, though I have 
seen them appear as early as March. The eggs, about the size of a 
tennis ball though egg-shaped, are light grey. They have no yoke, 
like that of a chicken, but are a dark grey colour throughout. These 
eggs are quite edible, and I have eaten them on many occasions, 
though I cannot say I really care for them. A steak, on the other hand, 
from the tail of a young alligator is very nice, and tastes not unlike 
fish! 

A larger variety, darker brown in colour, is found in many rivers 
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and in some lakes. In the Rupununi they seldom reach 6 feet in 
length; on the coastal creeks like the Abary they are somewhat 
larger, and in Venezuela I have seen some close on 8 feet. These are 
verging more on the Central American, and Florida type, who have 
a bad reputation as man-eaters. 

Even in districts where the 'gators are shy, it is a very simple 
matter to call one up, and make him poke his snout and eyes above 
the water. Just pinch the nostrils slightiy, with the V made by the 
fore and second finger, and at the same time pressing the palm of 
the hand firmly against the closed mouth. Then try and emit an 
"ummm" sound. It is not necessary to do it too loudly, and if any 
alligators are nearby they will surely "ummm" in reply. 

The caiman is a far larger reptile and jet black in appearance. 
There are no less than five sub species of caiman in South America, 
of which the genus, Caiman niger, is the largest. They are also dis- 
tinct from the alligator in that the canine teeth of the lower jaw fit 
into a pit, or socket, in the upper jaw. Specimens of 9 and 10 feet 
are common, and I have heard reports of ones reaching 15. 

They are potentially dangerous, and certainly liberties should not 
be taken with them. In the lower stretches of the Rupununi we seem 
to have a very docile kind, and one can swim quite close by them, 
and they show not the slightest interest. They also frequent the large 
shallow lakes, and as they dry out in the arid season, some huge 
fellows can be seen resting under the shade of trees in the open 
savannah, miles from water as they journey in search of it. It might 
be pointed out here, that despite the shortness of both the aUigator's 
and the caiman's legs, they can both run very quickly on dry land, 
somewhat faster than the average man. If chased by one, run on a 
curve, because in view of his short limbs his speed can only be 
achieved in a straight line, and he is slow at negotiating the bends ! 

Lately at Dadanawa we have been menaced by a rather more vin- 
dictive fellow than is usually encountered in the Rupununi. The 
river runs just 100 yards behind the ranch-house, and Indians who 
had been fishing there frequently reported a large caiman who ob- 
jected to people trespassing right on his back door. A few chaps had 
fish taken off the end of their arrow heads, and a number had to 
move quickly out of the shallow water when the reptile came un- 
comfortably close. Strange to say I went down to the river with a 
powerful rifle on numerous occasions and called him, and waited for 
long periods without seeing a sign of him. I was fairly sure that it 
was the same one that I had wounded the year before with a load of 
SG shot from a 12-bore; other people had also peppered him at odd 
times with scatter-guns, so littie wonder really why he shouldn't be 
bad-tempered. 

Then one day, without having caimans in mind at all, I was 
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crossing the river at a ford with four dogs, and had just climbed up 
the bank on the far side, when I heard a loud grunt close by and 
saw the thing only twenty yards away, his mind obviously on my 
dogs that he must have smelled. I quickly tied the four of them up 
to a tree, as I didn't want to run the risk of them dashing into the 
water on my firing a shot, which might not be a fatal one, especially 
as I was only armed with a double 12-bore, but had it loaded with 
2^ -inch cartridges behind 415-grain rifled slugs. I dropped into a 
prone position on the bank, and aimed for his neck, just at the junc- 
tion behind the jaw, then pulled my shot and registered a clean miss ! 
If he'd sunk from view then I think I'd never have got over it. 
Flinching at easy shots has always been a bug with me, and I have 
to concentrate hard on the target and just squeeze off the shot, or I'll 
flinch every time. So do a lot of other people too, but most of them 
don't like to admit it. On the snap, running targets I'm O.K., but 
give me a steady set-up shot, and if I don't give a hundred per cent 
concentration I'm sure to pull it. Anyway my quarry was co-opera- 
tive, and actually swung into a better angle, and I belted him right 
where I wanted him, dead centre in the neck. He leapt clean out of 
the water and then folded up like a jack-knife and sank from view. I 
figured he would float in a few hours but he never did, though I'm 
sure I hit him fatally. The edge of the river is lined with thick 
bush, much of it growing out of deep water and I think he must 
have crawled into his hole under the bank and snuffed it on the quiet, 
for we haven't had any more trouble from him since. 

It is said by some that neither caiman nor alligator will seize any- 
thing under the surface of the water. This may be generally true, 
but I have caught an alligator on a fish line whilst fishing on the 
bottom! The speed of both in the water is phenomenal, especially 
that of the caiman. When travelling at top gear in pursuit of some- 
thing, he planes along with all his body visible on the surface, and 
his great tail going. I am quite sure that no Olympic swimmer with 
100 yards start, could complete a further fifty to the safety of the 
bank if the caiman really wanted to catch him. However, the 
chances are that he wouldn't want to; neither the alligator nor 
the caiman are to be unduly feared, but play it safe and eye them 
cautiously. 

Many horrifying tales have been told of the anaconda (Eunectes 
murinus), or the water camoodi, as he is known in British Guiana. 

A great many of them no doubt are true, but in many the imagina- 
tion has been somewhat stretched, as has also the length of the snake 
concerned. 

Even so a hungry anaconda is an extremely dangerous customer. 
Unlike the caiman you don't find docile ones in some areas; any- 
where he occurs he's a nasty piece of work. 
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It is difficult to say just how numerous this snake is. He spends the 
greater part of his life dormant on the bottoms of deep pools in quiet 
sluggish stretches of rivers, or in deep lakes, and is very rarely seen. 

Generally speaking, I think that the loss of life incurred through 
this monster is relatively low. However, large numbers of people in 
this continent are drowned every year, and it is more than likely that 
some of them fall victim to these reptiles. We once lost an Indian 
boy in the cattle trail, while swimming the Demerara River's upper 
reaches, below Canister Falls. The distance was only loo yards, and 
the boy was a strong swimmer, yet he suddenly sank from view 
half-way across. 

The anaconda is a glutton : he gorges himself one day and then 
might lie for weeks digesting his meal before he searches for another 
— everydiing depending on the size of the animal he has consumed. 
During this state of satiadon he is quite harmless, and often so 
sluggish that at first glance he appears to be dead. 

The real reason behind his "kill anything" instinct, is that the 
camoodi has only the very tiniest brain. He is incapable of any 
thought beyond interpreting the transmissions from his stomach, 
telling his brain that he's hungry. After that, grabbing the first thing 
that passes by is a reflex action, whether it be a man, a canoe or a 
caiman. He does not consider the size or strength of his opponent, 
he just holds on. 

Anacondas kill by constriction, they are non-venomous, though 
the bite from one will invariably turn septic. The teeth are set point- 
ing inwards slightly, towards the throat, and so when they clamp 
shut the snake cannot reopen them against the pull of whatever he 
has bitten going in the opposite direction. Coupled with his tremen- 
dous powers of constriction, is his colossal weight. I once saw a 
recently-captured specimen that was claimed to be 25 feet long, and 
it weighed over 400 pounds if I remember rightly, as it was waiting 
to be shipped out by air to a zoo. It was taken by the primitive Wai 
Wai Indians of British Guiana who I hear overpowered it by sheer 
weight of numbers on the dry land. It was a very big snake, and 
housed in what appeared to be a very flimsy cage. I remember the 
pilot of the plane refused to take it on board until it had been moved 
into something more substantial. I can't say I blame him. To have a 
thing like that loose on an aircraft, flying over 300 miles of trackless 
jungle would be no joke. 

After successfully killing its prey by constriction the anaconda 
promptly begins to swallow it, all in one piece regardless of its size. 
To perform this feat it dislocates its jaws, and in so doing it is able 
to open its mouth to many times its normal size. At the same time it 
coats the dead animal in a slimy form of saliva to ease it on its way 
down. Following this process it just starts swallowing. The con- 
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sumed meal will then appear as a bulge in the throat, and will in 
time work its way further down the hatch, and later be digested. 

This gluttonous form of eating has been the death of many an 
over-enterprising camoodi, who has tried to swallow something just 
too much for him. Many dead snakes have been found with the 
anders of a deer, or the horns of a cow, stuck in its throat, and even 
the body of a caiman half in and half out. 

At a first glance the colour is deceptive, and when submerged in 
the water, to all intents and purposes, he appears to be quite black. 
On closer inspection it can be seen that the ground colour is a dirty 
washed-out yellow, spattered with large black patches along the back. 
The sides of the body are marked with a double chain of yellow 
spots, and the underside, throat and belly are bright yellow mingled 
with black zig-zag lines. The head is not as large as one might 
expect, but is very flat, and conspicuously marked by an orange over 
a black stripe above each eye. In some really aged snakes the cheeks 
often drool in ugly jowls. 

Some extraordinarily large specimens have been recorded. I have 
seen a couple I reckoned to be at least 25 feet long, and I am quite 
sure that 30-foot snakes do exist, but above that length you feel you 
have to see it to believe it. 

For many years we had the skin of one nailed around the wall of 
the house at the ranch that used to make the eyes pop out of the 
visitors' heads. It was so situated that you couldn't see it all in one 
glance, only by following it around the wall from head to tail. In 
actual fact is was quite a small snake, according to the fellow who 
shot it, being only 15 feet long, but the skin stretches very easily, and 
he drew it out of all true proportion to its actual size so that it taped 
close on 30. I've a hunch that this is the kind of practice that starts 
off the stories about most 50-footers ! 

It is a popular misconception that the camoodi requires a wrap 
around a tree or stump with its tail in order to exercise any powers 
of constriction. This is quite untrue, and I have personally seen a 
snake in complete control of an alligator, solely by wrapping the 
body, and definitely without any tail hold. The participants in this 
particular battle were fairly small; the snake was about 12 feet, and 
the alligator 5. When I arrived on the scene, which was a shallow 
pool in a drying-out creek, the anaconda had already constricted the 
alligator into unconsciousness. After being killed it was fully half an 
hour before the snake finally unwrapped itself, and within a short 
time the alligator regained consciousness and hurried off! Had I 
had the time I should hked to have left the two alone in the water, 
and observed the sequel. I rather expect that the snake would have 
died trying to swallow the alligator ! 

Though I know several people who have, I have never witnessed 
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personally what must be one of the greatest battles in nature— a 20- 
foot anaconda wrapped on to a full-grown caiman! They say the 
two go on for days, but nobody ever seems to know who eventually 
wins. Really there is nothing the caiman can do about his attacker, 
as with it coiled around his body he can neither bite it not get away 
from it. I favour the caiman to succumb eventually, but the snake 
inevitably to die from indigestion ! 

What can a man do if he finds himself suddenly in this horrible 
reptile's clutches? Well, unfortunately, very little I suppose, unless 
other assistance is available. I knew a black fellow once who regu- 
larly used to tackle i2-£ooters in shallow water, and hold them for 
the cameras. He used to always grab the head, and then let the snake 
wrap him. On one or two occasions however he had to shout for 
assistance, and was badly bitten once or twice also. 

If possible throw the arms above the head to prevent them being 
pinned, and then if you can dig your fingers into his eyes, you never 
know, he might let go. I heard of one chap who was caught while 
on board a boat, the snake coming over the side for him during the 
night. Fortunately his arms were free, and he was able to secure the 
head while a friend chopped it off with a cutlass ! It is widely believed 
that any cut, such as a chop from a knife, inflicted on an anaconda 
will eventually cause its death ! 

Anacondas are viviparous, and produce large numbers of young, 
often as many as eighty. I believe though that the female eats quite a 
lot of them, as producing at this rate we would soon be overrun by 
them. A friend of mine is very keen on snakes, and once kept a 
couple of tame camoodis about his house. Then one day he came in 
the door and was greeted by a foul stench, and found little anacondas 
littered all over the place. He'd unwittingly been looking after a 
pregnant female ! 

The zoo in Georgetown have quite a number, and recently one of 
the 12-foot females produced a litter of sixteen, nine of which died 
at birth. They each measured about 36 inches. 

Closely related to the anaconda is the true constrictor, the boa 
constrictor, or to give him his correct Latin name. Constrictor con- 
strictor. The species is known in Guiana as the land camoodi. 

Despite many yarns the boa constrictor is quite harmless and never 
attacks man, preying only on the lesser animals. Though powerfully 
built, with a larger head in proportion, it attains nothing like the size 
of the water species, and rarely exceeds 12 feet in length. However, 
my snake-loving friend, who found young anacondas in his room, 
claims to have recently caught a 19-foot specimen which had been 
killing some of the goats on his farm.. The head, he tells me, is almost 
as big as a plate ! 

It is a most beautifully marked snake. The background is a pink 
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fleshy colour, and there are purpUsh-brown patterns down the back 
that might be described as "hour glass designs". Towards the tail 
the pattern and colours change into red and black diamonds. They 
are often found in trees 

Both the anaconda and the boa constrictor are believed to have a 
life span of a little over twenty years. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 



CHOOSING SUITABLE FIREARMS 

The question most often asked me, by people proposing to live in 
remote areas of South America is, "What is the one most suitable 
firearm to carry with me?" 

Without hesitation I always give the same answer, "A shotgun." 

Just what type of a shotgun depends largely upon the conditions 
under which you will be travelling, the amount of money you wish 
to spend, and how seriously you are going to hunt. 

Without a doubt for rough and ready work, throwing around in 
boats, or the backs of cars and trucks, you don't require anything 
fancier that a strongly-made single-barrelled shotgun, in either of 
three gauges, 12, 16 or 20, according to the physical capabilities of the 
person who is going to be using it. Such guns as are made by Savage- 
Stevens, have a rugged break-open locking action, and only weigh 
6 pounds. They can be readily taken down into three pieces, barrel, 
fore-end and stock. Very little can go wrong with them as they 
have relatively few moving parts as compared with autoloaders, or 
bolt-action guns. They can be had in either hammer-action or ham- 
merless models, and are very safe to handle, as one has only to open 
the action to see whether or not the gun is loaded, and automatic 
ejection at once ejects the cartridge whether fired or not. These guns 
are usually made with full choke barrels to give maximum range. 

I have owned one of these shotguns for years, and find them very 
strong and capable weapons. They are the kind most widely used 
by the Indians, and other settlers who can't, or don't want to invest 
in a more expensive firearm. Cost is usually slightly more than ten 
pounds. 

Lighter gauges and calibres, such as the .410 have never been 
popular with me. If an all-purpose gun is required they cannot fill 
the bill as they are too light. As a second gun they have their uses, 
though very limited, as a "pot-filler" on some of the smaller birds. 

Cream of the scatter-guns are of course the double-barrelleds, and 
anyone who can afford one, and wants to shoot even just a litde 
seriously, should invest in one. Second-hand guns are, of course, 
always on the market, and very often expensive items in excellent 
condition, can be picked up cheaply. On the other hand, if you want 
a custom-made ejector, then you're going to have to part with quite 
a pile to get it. 
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Double-barrelled guns have the all-important advantage of that 
quick second shot; and this is well worth considering in relation to 
bush game animals, more so than it is for upland birds. No other 
action, excepting the autoloaders, can be operated fast enough to get 
off that second cartridge after a missed, or wounded, deer or tapir. 

They come with various degrees of choke in the barrels. The choke 
just meaning the amount of constriction at the muzzle, which regu- 
lates the density of the shot-charge. They are usually made with a 
greater degree of choke in the left barrel than in the right, and the 
right barrel is fired first, if the triggers are double and the first trigger 
is presumably pulled first. Some guns are made with single pre- 
selective triggers, and fire either of the barrels first, according to how 
they are regulated. However, individual guns ari ^pt to vary in per- 
formance, despite what the maker says about th -gree of choke. 
The only satisfactory solution is to test out the gun over a measured 
40-yard range, and see how many pellets either barrel can put into 
a 30-inch circle, with two identical shot loads. For instance, using 
a itV oz. shot load in No. 4, which has 181 pellets, the right barrel, 
if it is a true cylinder, or in other words having virtually no choke 
at all, should put 72 pellets on the target. A left barrel in full choke, 
however, should put 127 pellets from the same load in that 30-inch 
circle. 

The double-barrelled guns tend to be heavy, but some shorter 
barrelled light models are being produced these days, that only weigh 
around 7 pounds, and are not over-unwieldy even in thick forest. 
They are my personal selection for the keener hunter, and on serious 
hunts in the bush I am never without one. 

Next in preference are a wide selection of magazine shotguns, bolt- 
action, pumps and autoloaders. 

They have the advantage of greater fire power, usually having a 
magazine capacity of up to five cartridges, though excepting for the 
autoloaders, two shots cannot be fired as quickly as from one of the 
doubles. They have a disadvantage of being susceptible to jamming, 
through dirt and moisture, which is unavoidable under bush-shoot- 
ing conditions. Moisture may cause the cartridges to swell and then 
they jam in the magazine, which is especially serious in the auto- 
loaders. 

Bolt actions are rugged, and there is not a lot to go wrong with 
them, and they are the cheapest of the magazine type. The pump 
actions, that operate with a sliding mechanism worked by the hand, 
under the barrel, are very much faster, and when working smoothly, 
in the hands of an expert, are almost as fast as a double, and on the 
third and fourth shot are actually faster. Some of the modern pump 
actions weigh less than 8 pounds, and have a capacity of five shots. 
They are not over-expensive but more so than the bolt actions. Far 
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faster again are the autoloaders, who can rap out five shots just as 
fast as you can pull the trigger. They make them light too these 
days, nice streamlined jobs of only 7 pounds. If they could be 
guaranteed under all conditions they would be the answer to every 
hunter's dream, but they must be kept scrupulously clean and well 
oiled, and of course ammunition that has become swollen, due to 
moisture, cannot be used. A further disadvantage is that they cannot 
give the selection of barrel or cartridge that the doubles can. When 
you load an autoloader with BB in the chamber and No. 4 first to 
follow in the magazine, you must fire them in that order, or other- 
wise unload the gun. Whereas in the double, I often put a heavy 
load in the choked left barrel, and a light bird-shot in the right. Then 
if I suddenly want a shot at a bird I pull the front trigger. If I take 
a snap-shot at larger game I can use the left, which is also choked 
down and concentrates the fewer, heavier shot, into a close pattern. 

The autoloaders and pump actions are great stuff on flocks of ducks, 
and deer-shooting from galloping horses, but I'd never take one in 
preference to a double if I could only carry one gun. 

For the keen hunter, who requires the ideal weapon for each 
situation, we must consider the four types of terrain over which he 
is likely to be shooting in this continent; namely, mountain, open 
savannah, scrub savannah and forest, and assuming at the same time 
that he wants to shoot big game animals, and has a scatter-gun handy 
for birds, etc. 

For mountain shooting, which means deer, and open savannah, I 
use the same rifle : a 30.06 bolt action, by B.S.A., with a 24-inch 
barrel. It's a featherweight model that only weighs 6 pounds 3 ounces. 
This light weight is an important consideration when you've got to 
carry it around all day, but it also increases the recoil, which is always 
more pronounced in light than in heavier rifles. The .243 Winchester 
and .270 Winchester are equally good. 

I sight my 30.06 with the 150-grain bullet, to be three inches above 
the point of aim at 100 yards, and by so doing it will be on the target 
at 250 yards. If on the other hand I sight it in to be on the nail at 
100 yards, I will probably still hit an animal even at 250 yards if I 
forget to aim high, but I am almost sure to miss if I miscalculated, 
and the range was in fact more than 300 yards. 

The trajectories of individual bullets, even of the same calibre are 
different, according to their weight. For example the 30.06 factory- 
loaded cartridges can be had with no-, 150-, 180-, and 220-grain 
bullets, and the velocity varies with each one. The no-grain leaves 
the muzzle at 3,420 ft. per sec, while the 150-, 180-, and 220-grain, at 
2,970, 2,700, and 2,410 ft. per sec. respectively. 

It is a general opinion that rifles firing cartridges that attain a 
speed at the muzzle of a little above or below 3,000 ft. per sec. should 
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have sight adjustments made so as to hit the target between two to 
four inches high at loo yards in accordance with the type of terrain 
and extreme ranges that are going to be shot over. So sighted they 
will be around the bull between 250 and 275 yards, depending on the 
particular weight of bullet used. 

The knockdown power of a bullet is, however, the factor most 
important in its killing value, and this is measured in foot pounds of 
energy. Energy is obtained more by the weight of the missile rather 
than its speed, and slower heavier bullets attain more muzzle energy 
than do faster lighter ones, and therefore give more flattening power 
when they hit the target. For example the 8o-grain bullet in the .243 
Winchester gives 1,690 ft.-pounds of energy at 100 yards, with a 
velocity of 3,080 ft. per sec. At that range the iSo-grain bullet from 
the 30.06 is only travelling at 2,470 ft. per sec, but its superior energy 
of 2,440 ft.-pounds will flatten a deer considerably flatter than will 
the .243, assuming that they are both hit in the right place. 

Nevertheless, no amount of bullet speed is of any value if the rifle 
is not correctly sighted with the particular weight of bullet that is 
going to be used, so considerable shooting on paper must be done 
before the would-be hunter sallies forth. 

Iron sights, that is to say the old open "rocky mountain" back- 
sight are usually very difficult to sight-in accurately, and the process 
of doing so drives most serious gunners round the bend. No provision 
is made in the backsight on most rifles for lateral deviation, or 
windage as it is called. The sight is in a slot on the barrel and can 
only be hammered an uncertain degree to left or right. 

Nobody should ever embark on a hunt with a factory-sighted 
rifle, because all rifles from the factory are only what is known as 
"bore sighted". That is to say the rifle with the bolt removed, held 
in a vice, is aimed by the gunsmith who is looking through the bore, 
or the barrel so to speak, at an object, and then the fore- and back- 
sights are placed on the barrel lined up at the same point of aim as 
the bore. That is as far as they carry the sighting of your musket, 
and in nine cases out of ten it will be three or four inches wrong. I 
remember the first rifle I ever owned was eight inches high, and four 
inches to the left at a hundred yards, when it came from the factory ! 

To sight-in correctly, primary shooting must be done at close 
range, and with iron sighted rifles, which includes those fitted with 
aperture sights, the first sighting rounds should be fired from a steady 
position at twelve and a half yards. The best steady position is the 
prone, and for sighting-in, if you have access to a bench rest, then 
you can't do any better. If not, a soft bedroll or similar padding is 
useful, or a cardboard box with two notches cut out of it to receive 
the barrel and the fore end. It is very important to remember that a 
rifle must never be rested directly on to a solid object, such as a rock, 
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or tree. Rifles tend to fire away from solid objects, and therefore the 
shot will surely go high; it is sufficient, however, just to place the 
back of the left hand, which grasps the fore end, between the rifle 
and the support, to eliminate this. Using the sUng, which will be 
dealt with later, is also very helpful in maintaining a steady posidon. 

When comfortably settled I fire three rounds for a group at the 
twelve-and-a-half-yard range and then examine the target carefully. 
Possibly the shots go two inches high and four inches to the left, 
so I then correct the backsight to bring the point of impact into the 
bull. If the backsight is of the aperture type it will probably be marked 
in graduations that move in "clicks", and one click may move the 
point of impact one inch up or across at a hundred yards, there 
being two screws: 'one for elevation and one for windage. If it is of 
the "rocky moun^. in" open type you'll have to work on it with a 
brass to correct th;' windage, but there will most likely be a movable 
ramp, or set screVi/, for elevation. In the latter type of sight, only 
trial and error can be used until the correct bullet impact is attained. 
With the aperture more accurate alterations are possible, and the 
distance the point of impact is required to move must be measured 
with a rule, and then the required number of clicks given. If one 
click moves the impact one inch at a hundred yards, then it will 
only move it one-eighth of an inch at twelve and a half. Therefore, 
to correct two inches high and four inches left to a bullseye, move 
the elevation sixteen clicks down and thirty-two clicks to the right. 

It must be remembered that with iron and aperture sights, the 
point of impact of the bullet is moved in the direction in which the 
backsight is moved, and the opposite applies in the movement of the 
foresight. Also, if the rifle shoots high, the backsight must be lowered, 
or alternatively the foresight substituted with a higher one. 

Following my alterations the rifle is now zeroed at twelve and a 
half yards, so I move back and fire another group at a hundred yards. 
This is most desirable as, of course, any mistake made at twelve and 
a half yards is multiplied by eight at a hundred. Having shot a close 
enough group I then make further necessary alterations to bring the 
point of impact to the required height at that range, and the job is 
complete. 

Sighting with telescopic sights is done in much the same way but, 
with their magnification, initial shooting can be done at twenty-five 
yards instead of twelve and a half. With scope sights the foresight is 
discarded, as it is in itself a complete unit. Here the striking point 
of the bullet moves in the direction in which the rear end of the 
scope is moved, or alternatively in the opposite direction to which 
the cross-hairs or reticule is moved. 

On cheaper scope sights, preliminary movements to bring the sight 
nearer to accuracy are required to be done in the mounts themselves, 
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and then finally to the reticule. Otherwise if any extensive movement 
is done to the reticule, then it will end up off-centre, or high or low 
in the field of view. The more expensive sights have special internal 
adjustments, and the cross-hairs always remain dead centre no matter 
how many cUcks are made. This is a great asset and greatly eases the 
task; I have never owned one of the former type but can imagine 
what a trying proposition they are. 

The German variable power sight I use has two dials on the tube 
of the scope, one on the top for elevaUon, and one on the right-hand 
side for windage. The elevation dial has an arrow pointing in the 
direction marked "up" and this refers to the direction the impact of 
the bullet will move. The windage dial is similarly marked "left", 
and this again means that when the dial is turned left the bullet 
impact moves left. They are both marked in clicks and one click at 
a hundred and ten yards moves the point of impact 9.5 mm. Or, in 
other words, about 8.63 mm. at a hundred yards. Therefore in the 
preliminary shooting over twenty-five yards one click will alter the 
impact 2.16 mm. 

From this it can be seen that scope sights graduated in one-inch 
clicks cannot be as finely adjusted as those with finer graduations 
such as these. 

The main disadvantage in telescopic sights is the narrow field of 
view, and this is an important consideration when a running shot is 
to be taken, and the target must be located quickly. Lower mag- 
nifications always give larger fields of view, and from this point alone 
a 3X scope is far superior on running game at medium ranges, than is 
say a yx. My 3X scope gives a forty-one-foot field at a hundred and 
ten yards, whereas the yx only provides one of twenty-one feet. For 
all-round use the most popular is the fixed power at 4X which gives 
about thirty feet of field at a hundred yards. Aperture sights usually 
give even narrower views, all depending on the size of the aperture 
itself, and its position on the rifle; the nearer it is to the eye the wider 
being the field. Open iron sights of course are excellent in this respect 
and, to my mind, for fast shooting at close ranges they have no equal. 

When buying a telescopic sight the type of reticule it is fitted with 
is very important. For target- and precision-shooting the fine cross- 
hair is the answer, but in poor light conditions I prefer a coarse 
"post". There are at least twenty different types of reticule from 
which the sportsman can choose the best suited to his requirements. 

When handling a rifle fitted with a scope for the first time, the 
beginner is liable to have a little trouble in the position of his "shoot- 
ing" eye in relation to the rear lens of the sight. Most low-powered 
models, with wide fields, allow a great deal of what is called "eye 
relief", and within an inch or two either way the hunter will always 
see his reticule and target clearly. High magnification scopes are not 
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SO helpful, and correct relation between eye and lens is more neces- 
sary. It the rifleman gets too close to the sight he will find shadows 
across the field of view, and then there is the added danger of injury 
to the eye by the rear portion of the scope, in the recoil of the weapon. 
I had a 30.06 fitted with a telescope, and from a steady position, with 
a sling, such as the prone, or sitting, I never failed to get a bad 
knock over the right eye when I fired a shot. Naturally this caused 
me to flinch at every round, and my shooting went really off. At 
snap off-hand shots, however, from a standing position, I never got 
hit by the scope, because my head was automatically further away 
from it than when making a concentrated effort. The reason turned 
out to be in the rifle stock, which was a little too short for me, and 
the simple addition of a recoil pad, which added litde over an inch 
to the length, prevented any further injury, and I immediately started 
to get back nearer the "bulls". It is also wise to consider the same 
possibility of damage to the face, when using aperture backsights 
mounted too far back, on rifles of anything but negligible recoil such 
as the .22s. 

If you are too far away from the lens, you will find a black border 
around the perimeter of the field of view, and though the little of 
what you do see will still be clear, you just won't see as much as you 
should do. The higher the magnification the greater the shadows, 
and the closer you have to be to the lens in order to get a perfect 
picture. 

On my variable power scope 3X to 7X, I measured the necessary 
distances required from eye to lens in order to give the clearest view. 
When shooting at 3X I have to be three and a half inches away, at 4X 
three inches, at 5X two and a half inches and at yx two inches, but 
anywhere between two and a half and four inches at any power will 
give me adequate shooting field, under most conditions. 

In scrub savannah and forest shooting I really think that the scope 
sights are out of their element. Ranges are very close, and their slow 
pointing, narrow fields of view, render them impracticable for any- 
thing but standing shots. 

For this type of hunting fire power is the main consideration. In 
scrub, possibly you will get time for a second shot; in forest, if the 
first round was missed, a second chance is highly unlikely, especially 
with magazine rifles; and in nine cases out of ten you'd have done 
much better with a shotgun. Lever- and pump-operated rifles are 
much faster than the bolt actions, and of course are excellent for 
carrying in a saddle scabbard on horseback. Some very fine carbines 
in these actions are made today in America, with eighteen- and 
twenty-inch barrels, in high velocity small calibres. They are very 
handy, point quickly, and only weigh about six and a half pounds. 
Automatic rifles can now be had in a variety of powerful caHbres, 
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and still only weigh seven and a half pounds or so, with five-shot 
capacity magazines. These have tremendous fire power, but must be 
kept scrupulously clean, and this is not always possible, especially 
under forest conditions. 

Probably the main disadvantage of autoloading and lever-action 
rifles, is that the firing mechanism does not lock positively at the face 
of the breech, as does the bolt in the bolt-operated weapon. Conse- 
quently there is a tendency to allow the cartridge cases to expand a 
fraction of an inch on firing, resulting in a jam. Manufacturers claim 
that the pumps are positive locking, but like the levers they lack 
extraction power on stiff empty cases, particularly ones of the former 
model, and I once owned a "slide" action rifle where the woodwork 
on the pump became loose with age, and it never could fire a maga- 
zine full of rounds successfully. Another unfortunate feature of the 
pump is that use of a tight sling is impossible, except when only one 
deliberate bullet is to be fired, as the left hand is constantly in motion, 
working the action. The use of a sling is a great boon to the hunter, 
and will be dealt with more fully later on. 

In the past, lever actions were only used in low-velocity calibres, 
with round-nosed bullets, such as the 30.30 and .32 special. High 
velocity pointed cartridges could not be used in the tubular maga- 
zines of these model rifles, as there was the danger that the recoil of 
the weapon might cause the point of a bullet in the magazine to 
strike the primer of the one ahead of it, and so fire it. The Savage 
Arms Company of the United States have got around this problem 
in their lever-action rifles, quite successfully, by the use of a fully- 
enclosed rotary-type magazine, carried in the same position as the 
magazine on most bolt actions, and their rifles are now chambered 
for high-pressure cartridges such as the .243 Winchester, and the 
.308 Winchester, the sporting version of the N.A.T.O. forces 
weapon. 

To those who can afford it, double-barrelled rifles have no equal 
amongst the magazine varieties, in tight corners at close quarters, 
except that they are not quite so accurate owing to the difficulty in 
getting both barrels to shoot together. However, they do assure the 
hunter of that all-important second shot as fast as the trigger can be 
pulled, and have the very great advantage of having a second car- 
tridge handy, without the noise of reloading. Occasionally an animal, 
for instance, may be missed with the first round, yet still stands trying 
to figure out the direction the shot came from. If a magazine rifle 
has to be reloaded, the movement of the action will surely give the 
show away, but the double can be fired without even the slightest 
movement from the hunter. Most of the doubles are built in heavy 
calibres, such as the .470, especially for use on dangerous, thick- 
skinned big game in Africa and Asia; but smaller calibres however. 
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like the .240 Apex, and the 7 mm. Holland and Holland Magnum, 
can be obtained and would be ideal medicine on bush deer, and tapir, 
at close ranges. At ranges over 100 yards they are inferior to maga- 
zine rifles because they are not so accurate. 

Now a note on revolvers. A side-arm definitely has its uses, and 
some of the powerful cartridges fired today from hand-guns, the .357 
and .44 Magnums, to mention only two, pack a terrific punch. I 
think these are ideal weapons to carry if you are not directly occupied 
in hunting, but want to have a firearm along, just in case you see 
something worth shooting at. On the other hand, for the hunter who 
is already armed with a rifle or shotgun, of some considerable power, 
dragging along an additional cannon like a .45 is rather overdoing 
it. A .22 long rifle-calibre revolver, alternatively, can very often be a 
great asset, especially if the barrel is long, that is to say, at least six 
inches. Generally speaking, the longer the barrel, the greater the 
accuracy. The forest hunter will find it most useful in bagging birds 
for the pot at close range, and the ballistics of the modern .22 cartridge 
make extremely accurate hand-gun shooting possible at fifty yards, 
and to the expert at even greater ranges. Added to that, negative 
recoil and muzzle blast make it a handy gun to use, and one that 
doesn't spook other game that may be in the vicinity. 

I'm nothing of a marksman with a revolver, but from the sitting 
position with the Webley Mark IV .22 long rifle model, with its six- 
inch barrel, I can usually put up one-inch groups at twenty-five 
yards, and shooting off-hand from the standing position, I get my 
percentage of two-inchers at the same range. 

Sitting I have found to be by far the most satisfactory and accurate 
technique, as it is also of course in field-shooting with the rifle. The 
position is more or less the same as it is for the latter, but a more square 
approach is made to the target. The triceps of both arms are placed 
comfortably against the inside of the legs just above the knees on the 
lower thighs, and the left hand grips the outside of the right hand 
which is holding the butt of the revolver in the normal way. The 
thumbs are locked together, and there is only a very slight bend in 
both arms at the elbow. I use this method whenever possible, and it is 
ideal for shooting along a straight plane, across a gully, or up or down 
a hill. It is, however, unsuitable for firing at an object at a steep angle 
above the hunter, such as is required when making a shot at a sitting 
bird in a tree. Then the off-hand method must be employed. 

Some people make better off-hand revolver shots than others, as 
they find it easier to hold the gun steady at arm's length. On the other 
hand, constant practice will make a fair enough hand-gunner out of 
even the worst "wobblers". 

The most important factor is to keep the arm at full length and 
yet relaxed, not rigid, which will cause a tremor. I also prefer to 
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Stand slightly sideways on to the target. There are then two schools 
of thought as to whether the gun should be brought gradually down 
to the point of aim, while the pressure is being appUed to the trigger, 
or whether the muzzle should be gradually raised from below. 
Then, on the other hand, there are many good shots who take up 
the pull while holding the point of aim on the bull. This is largely a 
question of choice and equally good techniques differ with the in- 
dividual. I personally prefer to start my pull when the muzzle is 
above the bull and then gradually drop my hand until my shot is 
squeezed off when the sights are as near on the bull as my steadiness 
permits. Many find it easier to first cock the gun, under which cir- 
cumstances very little pressure is necessary in order to fire it. With 
the Webley Mark IV, trigger pull is from three to four pounds, and 
a great many chaps may find this excessive, and detrimental to 
steadiness. 

I have also tried two or three other methods of hand-gun shooting, 
such as resting the muzzle or the wrist of the right hand, across the 
crook of the left arm, but have found them for me to be quite un- 
satisfactory. Also the gun is far nearer to the face, and I find the 
muzzle blast even in the .22 long rifle then to be deafening, and in 
consequence this is almost sure to lead to flinching and pulUng shots. 
I sight-in to be just a shade above the point of aim at twenty-live 
yards, and then find the .22 to be as accurate as revolver-shooting 
is for me possible at fifty, with the odd fluke shot coming in at seventy- 
five. It must be remembered, however, that guns will probably group 
somewhat differently when fired from the steadier sitting position 
than they do when fired off-hand. This is due to the different manner 
in which the weapon recoils. It is unnoticeable in the .22s, but I dare- 
say that it would be quite considerable in the new .357 and .44 Mag- 
nums with their formidable "backlash", though up to now I haven't 
had the opportunity of firing them. 

While out on cattle round-ups where considerable distances have 
to be covered, and often at full gallop, it is not practical to carry any- 
thing more than just a side-arm. The horses are frequently tripping 
and falling under the rider, over rough ground or armadillo holes, 
and a rifle in a saddle scabbard would very likely get broken at the 
first fall. 

I've carried a variety of revolvers in my time, but at present I use 
the Webley Mark IV in .22 calibre previously described, and find it 
far more accurate than the .32s or .38, though of course the latter 
have far more stopping power. In comparison the .38 S & W 145- 
grain bullet, from the Mark IV Webley, with a five-inch barrel, gives 
a muzzle velocity of 625 ft. per sec, with a muzzle energy of 126 
ft.-pounds. From the similar Mark IV in .22 long rifle, with a six- 
inch barrel, you get 1,050 ft. per sec. muzzle velocity, and 98 ft.- 
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pounds of energy with a 40-grain lead bullet. This is using British 
ammunition. The American cartridges tend to give slightly higher 
velocities. In Brazil you can buy some pretty poor ammunition without 
trying very hard. Fresh, it is usually quite satisfactory, but after several 
months you can't guarantee it at all. At this point I might say that 
any ammunition left in a revolver, or rifle for that matter, over a 
period of weeks is most unreliable, especially if the gun is still being 
oiled regularly. This may sound absurd, but I know many chaps 
who carry guns around with them, loaded all the time, and might 
not fire a shot for weeks, and then on doing so find the cartridges 
just go off with a "phut", and drop out of the end of the barrel! 

On carrying a revolver one must recognize its limitations and try 
and use it accordingly. I have lost a couple of deer that I hit in the 
mid-section with revolver bullets, and I once poured six .22 bullets 
into a wild cow's head before the last one finally took some effect. 
This latter experience particularly amazed me, as I once dropped a 
huge wild bush steer stone dead when it charged me at thirty yards, 
and I only used BB shot in a i6-bore single-barrelled shotgun ! 

Finally, a short word on the practical handling of rifles and their 
maintenance in the tropics, that may prove useful to the beginner. 

Firstly, extensive target practice is necessary, so that one can become 
fully acquainted with one's rifle, and its recoil. Some people who 
have a large selection of firearms at their disposal are apt to end up 
less proficient in their individual use than is the chap who only 
possesses one rifle, and is shooting it all the time. 

It is also important that the would-be hunter should make himself 
fully conversant with the different types of field shots that must be 
made. 

The steadiest firing position is undoubtedly the prone, but this is 
quite out of the question in ninety-nine out of a hundred game shots, 
and so will not be dealt with any further. 

Probably the most satisfactory and useful method is the sitting 
position, as it provides a more elevated field of view than does the 
prone, and with practice can be made very nearly as steady. 

At this point, however, the use of the sling must be emphasized, 
as it is invaluable in maintaining a steady point of aim. The sling 
should be as tight as possible when in position on the arm, but in- 
dividual physiques, of course, require different adjustment. To 
assume a firing position with the sling for a right-handed shooter, 
the rifle is first held by the small of the butt in the right hand, muzzle 
up and pointing outwards. Then the left arm is inserted into the 
slack of the sling, until the sling comes to bear on the outer part of 
the upper arm, and as high up on the arm as possible. The left fore- 
arm is then crooked under and over the top of the sling, and the 
hand then grasps the fore-end of the rifle hard against, and just 
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aback of, the forward swivel. The butt of the rifle is then at the right 
shoulder, and in the firing position. To bring into effect the full 
assistance offered by the sling, the left elbow must be forced out- 
wards, and the left hand should maintain a firm position, more by 
virtue of the sling tension and the stop afforded by the fore-end 
swivel, than by a strong grip. Very often, however, one has to take 
a hasty shot, and time cannot be wasted in tightening the sling, which 
most likely will have been slackened to faciUtate carrying the rifle 
by shnging it over the shoulder or across the back. Even so the sling 
can still be used with a slight variation in position. The left hand, 
which normally should be hard against the fore-end swivel, should 
be moved further back towards the breech end of the barrel, and in 
so doing this will automatically take up the required slack. In very 
heavy calibre rifles the forward swivel is always placed further for- 
ward under the barrel, rather than on the fore-end, and this is due 
to the recoil of the weapon which might well cause injury to the left 
hand by the swivel if it were carried in the normal position. In 
medium bores, however, of .300 calibre and thereabouts, such injury 
is highly unlikely. 

The technique is applied in exactly the same manner while firing 
from the sitting position, except that the triceps of each arm come 
to bear firmly against the inside of the knees in either leg. For right- 
handed shooters the left leg is advanced beyond the right, and pointed 
in the direction of the target, but the right leg is slightly more bent 
than the left. In taking running shots on game I prefer to keep the 
left leg pointed in the direction the animal is running, as this enables 
a longer swing to be made on the target. Of course, one drops into 
this position so quickly for running shots, that it becomes a habit. 
The swing is obtained by rolling on the buttocks, and leaning the 
knees against the triceps in the direction you require the muzzle to 
go. The sitting position is very useful for firing over flat terrain, or 
down a hillside, and is especially suited to the latter. 

The squat and kneehng positions give a slightly more elevated 
view than does the sit, but are not so steady. In the squat the heels 
must be kept flat on the ground, and both triceps are supported on 
the knees. The sling of course being used. The kneel is similar, but 
only the left tricep can be supported on the left knee, the right elbow 
must be kept up. The kneel or the squat are the fastest positions, 
other than shooting off-hand to get into quickly. They are also both 
very useful when firing down a hillside. 

Accurate shooting off-hand, or from an upright stance is most 
difficult even with a tight sling, but the hunter must devote con- 
siderable time to practising this method, as in the forest, due to 
obstacles, practically all shots must be made off-hand, or with the 
possible assistance of a tree. 
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An effective variation I have often employed to off-hand shooting, 
is by resting the back of the left hand, which grasps the fore-end of 
the rifle over the shoulder of a companion, while standing in behind 
him. This is quite useful for long shots at game, where high obstacles 
prevent the use of the sitting position but unfortunately the assistant 
may find the muzzle blast of the weapon rather uncomfortable. An 
alternative, and far superior method, is to rest the left hand in exacdy 
the same way across the saddle of a tame horse, when on a mounted 
hunt in open country. 

Taking time to get setded down steadily for a shot, wherever 
possible, permits more accurate shooting, and hence better kills and 
less misses. The capable hunter just doesn't pour out a magazine full 
of shells off-hand, when he can make one shot tell while using a rest. 

Now to maintenance. Exceedingly more care must be taken of 
firearms in the tropics than is normally necessary in temperate 
climates, and the main reason for this is damp. All guns must be 
cleaned, while not in use, at least once a week during the dry season, 
and every three days in the rains. If they are not going to be used at 
all, barrels should be filled with grease, and also a light coating put 
on the barrel and the action. If this rule is not followed rigidly, rust 
and corrosion will surely set in. As a general rule the "blueing", that 
is to say the finish put on rifles and hand-guns these days, leaves a 
lot to be desired, and I have yet to own one where the blueing didn't 
wear off after a couple of months. This spoils the look of a firearm, 
encourages rust, and drives the budding gun-nut, who takes a pride 
in his artillery, round the bend. 

Guns that have been untouched for some time, and the barrels 
have not been stopped up with grease, are liable to become the nest- 
ing place of a variety of insects. The commonest pest of this type 
in South America is the mason bee, who builds a round little house 
of rather brick-like material. It need not be emphasized that a rifle 
unwittingly fired with any such obstruction in the barrel will almost 
certainly have disastrous results, both to the firearm and the user. 
The same can also be said for stopping the muzzle up accidentally 
with dirt, while in the field; and for this reason I constantly check 
my guns when out hunting, and especially if I require the use of a 
spare gun that has been carried for me by one of my men. 

Often, for the sake of lightness, when away shooting for two or 
three days with only a shotgun, I don't carry any cleaning equip- 
ment other than a piece of rag and a can of oil. Even with a great 
deal of firing, the smooth bores of shotguns are not likely to suffer 
unduly if they are not cleaned too regularly. Rifles on the other hand 
must be attended to, even if only a single round has been discharged, 
and a complete range of cleaning tackle must be carried always. 

The first thing to do after returning to camp is to pour a couple 
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of pints of boiling water down the barrel, and this in itself will remove 
any residue present in the bore, and particularly deposits of potas- 
sium chloride left from the caps of fired cartridges, in the breech. 
Following this I pass a semi-stiff wire brush through the barrel, 
either by means of a pull-through but preferably a cleaning rod. This 
should always be done from the breech end of the rifle, and the pull- 
through should be pulled straight through in line with the barrel. 
If it is used consistently, with the cord of the pull-through coming to 
bear at an angle against the muzzle, friction will in time tend to 
cause wearing at this point. The use of cleaning rods in automatic, 
lever- and pump-action rifles, is not usually possible from the breech 
end, without taking down the rifle, and in this case it must be cleaned 
from the muzzle end, unless the pull-through is employed. It is un- 
wise to take down a rifle, that is to say remove the barrel from the 
stock, unless it is absolutely necessary. Doing so very often interferes 
with the sighting, for this reason; when a rifle is fired the barrel 
springs with the recoil and the amount it springs is governed by the 
amount of tension taken up by the fore-end screw, that screws the 
barrel to the fore-end and stock. Consequently, if the rifle is taken 
to bits, the tension at this point is almost sure to be altered, and hence 
the sighting will be changed. In fact it is often possible to correct 
guns that are apt to shoot erratically, by either tightening or slacken- 
ing the screw. This error, due to spring in the barrel, is more likely 
to be pronounced in lower-speed bullets producing heavy recoil, than 
from high-speed Magnums, as of course the former take longer to 
leave the bore. 

After using the brush I dry out the barrel with a flannelette patch, 
and then run the flannelette through again with a coating of oil. 
Any of the recognized gun oils are ideal, but I often use sewing- 
machine oil when I can get nothing else. If there is any resistant rust 
or corrosion in a bore, then one of the stiff wire brushes should be 
used to remove it. 

A breech stick is always a handy tool for getting into the breech, 
and giving an extra bit of elbow grease at that vulnerable spot to 
corrosion. Its size and shape varies according to the type of action, 
but in normal bolt-operated rifles, a smooth straight-pointed piece 
of wood about fifteen inches long, to go through the receiver, and 
small enough in diameter so that when wrapped with flannelette 
it can be just turned round inside the breech, is ideal. 

In bolt actions, the bolt should be removed from the receiver, and 
both bolt, and receiver, scrupulously cleaned and oiled. Failure to 
do this will almost certainly interfere with the smooth operation of 
the bolt, and a possible jam may result. The magazine should also 
be taken apart and dealt with in a similar manner, and it is most 
important that cartridges should not be kept in the magazine for 
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indefinite periods, as permanent tension on the spring will result in 
the weakness of it. The same can be said for overloading a rifle, as 
in many bolt-action weapons with spring type magazines, that are 
supposed to only have a four-shot capacity, five can often be squeezed 
in. Consistently doing this, however, will result in a weakness at this 
point, and the subsequent failure of the magazine to feed rounds 
into the breech. 

The outer tube of telescopic sights can be lightly oiled, and the 
lenses regularly cleaned with special lens-cleaning paper, of the type 
used on cameras. Lens-cleaning fluid is also very useful for removing 
particularly resistant marks. Both ends of scope sights should be 
protected from dust and scratches by leather cups, and these should 
be kept in position always, even in the field, and only removed prior 
to making shots. 

Finally, the application of oil on the woodwork of a gun is harmful, 
as it tends to soak in and rot the wood. All excess oil after cleaning 
should be wiped off, and any good brand of furniture polish rubbed 
in. 

A firearm is only as efficient as its performance, and pride in its 
appearance and maintenance should be the acme of every hunter. 
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